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What’s the 


F there exists in any industry in America a 
| parallel situation to that now existing in the 
paper industry, we don’t know where it is. 

For almost four years, THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 
in this column, has continuously warned the in- 
dustry that the end of this willful overproduction 
of paper debauch was unescapable, financial loss. 

Did the executives of mills, investors, banks 
and financial institutions of the country heed this 
warning? 

They did not. 

Under the leadership of the most powerful cor- 
poration in the industry, they continued to aug- 
ment production—build mills and more new mills. 
The idiocy of such operation is illustrated by the 
following: 

This year, the potential producing capacity of 
the existing kraft mills in America is 1,125,000 
tons. The most optimistic estimate of the con- 
sumption of kraft paper in this country is put at 
800,000 tons—a gross oversupply of forty per 
cent. 

And now, in the face of these indisputable sta- 
tistics, we learn that a new kraft paper mill of 
approximately three hundred tons capacity per 
day is projected for Panama City, Florida. 

What’s the big idea? 

That’s the question that the whole astounded 
paper trade is asking—why will any corporation 
promote huge additional kraft paper tonnage in 
the face of a known forty per cent overproduc- 
tion? 

Look at the price situation! 





Big Idea? 


Due solely to this progressive overproduction of 
kraft paper, the price per ton has sunk from $95.00 
per ton mill in a little over two years to somewhere 
between $50.00 and $55.00 per ton net at the mills 
tc-day, the variation in price depending upon the 
mill from where it is shipped. 

Contrast these ridiculous, ruinous prices with 
the price of newsprint which is currently reported 
as being $55.20 per ton at the mill and is admit- 
tedly “too low.” Either newsprint is too high or 
kraft paper is too low. 

The lowest price at which kraft paper sold be- 
fore the War, in 1915, was $62.00 per ton at the 
mills. 

The kraft paper mills now, due solely to this 
overproduction debacle, are selling at less than 
pre-war prices, but at post-war costs. There is not 
a mill in the country that can operate at a profit 
on the basis of the present overproduction and 
market situation. 

Why, again, will any mill promote additional 
tonnage in the face of this ruthless overproduc- 
tion and ruinous price situation? 

There is but one reason that we can ascribe— 
and that is that while there is no profit to the 
trade in making paper on the basis of the exist- 
ing prices, there is personal profit to the promoters 
of these huge paper mills. The paper industry is 
being exploited by personal profit promoters 
powerfully financed. 

In other words, the big idea is, that when they 
can’t make a profit in making paper, they can 
make profit by building new mills. 
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Water Conservation Increas- 
ingly Important 


\\ ‘HITE coal or water power is of prime im- 

portance in the paper industry. For the 
paper industry to deliberately and wantonly de- 
stroy or waste its sources of water power and 
wood is like “killing the goose that laid the golden 
egg,” and the great strides that have taken place 
toward reforestation show that the industry as 
a whole is alert and awake to its own self-preser- 
vation as well as its obligations and duties to the 
nation. These problems in regard to water con- 
servation are more difficult, because they are less 
within the control of the paper industry and 
come more strictly within the administration of 
public domain. At the same time, we are face to 
face with the old law of cause and consequence 
and there is a vital and indispensable relationship 
between forestation and timberland on the one 
hand, and water power on the other. 

Still fresh in our mind is the recent drought on 
the Pacific Coast, where electric power had to be 
rationed and where an airplane carrier belonging 
to the U. S. Navy was connected up with the Ta- 
coma electric light plant for weeks, helping to 
maintain street lighting and other civic necessi- 
ties. To us it seems that there has been too much 
talk about water power as such and too little con- 
sideration given to it at its source—the hills, 
mountains and timberlands that are the water- 
sheds and sources of our water power. 

Here, those who destroy and who should replace 
our timberland have a great responsibility, not 
only to build more permanent water powers but 
also for permanent timber supply, for paper and 
the thousands of other uses for lumber. Mean- 
while, Secretary Wilbur, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in his annual report makes 
some cogent statements which should be read and 
heeded by everyone responsible and affected in 
any way with the development or utilization of 
water and lumber. To quote Secretary Wilbur, 
“The public domain has been abused, overgrazed 
and not respected in many sections of the coun- 
try. Unless we care for the lands now in posses- 
sion of the United States, in forests and public 
domain, the West will repeat the degradation of 
Korea and parts of China with man-made barren- 
ness, floods, erosion and decay. 

“The problem is not a theoretical one of whether 
the Federal or state government should adminis- 
ter them, but a practical one of whether local 
understanding or distant direction shall be the 
controlling factor. The states have already shown 
their capacity to handle school lands ceded to 
them. 

“Reclamation has been a sound policy of the 
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National Government; to continue so under 
changing conditions will require some changes in 
view and increased emphasis upon the economic 
aspects of new projects. 

“The proposal is to carry government partici- 
pation only to the building of dams and water- 
storage works, and thereupon transfer the works 
to the states for development of distribution sys- 
tems without obligation for repayment, except 
such revenue as may arise from electrical power 
and in some cases from the sale of water.” 

Secretary Wilbur’s statements are not too 
strong. If anything, they are not strong enough. 
Droughts, floods, enormous destruction by forest 
fires, the development of urban communities and 
the ruthless cutting of timber for lumber and 
other purposes without proper regard for the con- 
servation of the young growths, are causing the 
drying up of our water resources. 

We were once told that water conservation 
meant using the water for power purposes instead 
of allowing it to run to waste. That is still true. 
But water conservation has assumed still wider 
aspects and water conservation today means call- 
ing a halt to the destruction of conditions that 
enable water flow to continue to be used as white 
coal. Harness the water powers, by all means. 
Utilize the full water head by means of efficient 
equipment and efficient distribution and applica- 
tion. But true water conservation means going 
back further and much further. It means going 
back to the timberlands, to hills and mountains, 
giving them protection so that they may continue 
to serve instead of being annihilated. The paper 
industry has more to gain than any other one 
industry from doing this, perhaps, because white 
coal and wood are its two basic raw materials. 
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Opportunities in the South 


TTENTION is called from time to time to the 
{remarkable growth and development of manu- 
facturing industries in the South. In antebellum 
days the South depended chiefly on its agricultural 
resources, but all this has been changed and the 
manufactures of the South now greatly exceed in 
value the products of the farm, with promise of a 
great papermaking development. 

Dr. Arthur D. Little, who has for many years 
made a study of the industrial resources of the 
South, is convinced of the ultimate rise of a vast 
paper industry in that region, and he speaks with 
some authority on the subject as he was one of 
the first to call attention to the opportunities that 
exist there for the application of chemical enter- 
prise in the utilization of southern woods in pulp 
and paper manufacture. 

Prompted by some observations in one of our 
chemical exchanges on the outlook for an expan- 
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“TRoucHourT the unnum- 
bered mechanical units making 
up a Chisholm-Moore system—from 
tiny bearing to hundredweight 
castings—we find an unvarying pre- 
cision... precision, indeed, rivaling 
that of the tremendous weapons of 
coast defense . 

And why ond precision in equip- 
ment for the handling of iin 
na) Because here is machinery pcrform- 

ing a major function in production 

(often 90% of the making!); and 

soundefficiency hingeson precision. 

“o Each C-M system has its own in- 
dividual function in the plant; each 
encounters a different set of condi- 
tions. Yet, in consequence of pre- 
cise and durable construction, each 
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sion of the paper industry in the South, Dr. 
Little reminds the editor that as early as 1886 he 
operated, at Newberne, N. C., a sulphite mill using 
both gumwood and cypress as its raw material, 
and he has since developed and demonstrated on 
commercial scale a process using ground gumwood 
and half bleached yellow pine kraft pulp for the 
production of a satisfactory newsprint sheet. As 
gumwood is obtainable at one-third the price of 
northern spruce, the question of its employment 
in the manufacture of newsprint is one of un- 
doubted interest at the present time. 


An Outline of Paper History 


i N view of the interest aroused by D. C. 
Everest’s study of regional shifts in paper- 
making which formed the subject of an address 
by him before the American Paper. and Pulp As- 
sociation at the last annual meeting, it would seem 
of timely interest to touch on some.of the early 
landmarks in paper history. Although it is a 
subject about which much ink has been spilled, an 
outline sketch of the origin and early development 
of the papermaking art in China, Arabia and 
Persia may be appreciated as a contrast with 
present day developments in our own western 
hemisphere. 

While much speculation has been indulged by 
historians concerning the date of the first making 
of paper, it is fairly well established that the 
Chinese have the credit of being the first invent- 
ors of paper. It is not true, however, that the 
Chinese were the first to make paper from rags. 
The credit for this belongs apparently to the 
ancient Persians (Iranians), or to the Arabians. 

The Chinese employed a primitive method of 
pulping bamboo for manufacture into paper. The 
bamboo stems were cut into short lengths and 
allowed to soak in pits of mud and water until 
thoroughly softened, the mass of fibrous stems 
being afterwards pounded to a pulp by beating 
with a large wooden pestle in a stone bowl that 
resembled an apothecary’s mortar. The pulp thus 
produced was washed and strained before being 
diluted with fresh portions of water to make it of 
the right consistence to form paper. 

The paper was made by dipping out the pulp 
with a mold or sieve made of thin, smooth strips 
of bamboo resembling the wire screen in use to- 
day. As the water drained away, the screen was 
shaken with a to-and-fro motion, causing the 
fibers to felt or interlace to form a mat. This mat 
or sheet of fibers, measuring about 40 x 24 inches 
in length and width of fibers, now a sheet of paper 
in the rough, was then removed from the mold 
and laid on a heated surface to dry. The paper 
was made ink resistant by brushing the surface 
of it with a thin mucilage of rice starch, or by 
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passing it through a bath of fish glue. The fine 
paper used for letters was polished, after sizing, 
by rubbing it with hard smooth stones. 

An important epoch in the history of papermak- 
ing dates from the capture of the city of Samark- 
and, on the borders of Bokhara in Turkestan, by 
the Arabs under Said, the son of the Caliph Os- 
man, in the year 676. This city was inhabited by 
Chinese and Persians, and the population included 
Chinese workmen skilled in the art of papermak- 
ing. After its capture, Samarkand came under 
the rule of the Caliphs of Bagdad, under whose 
government the arts and industries flourished. 
The manufacture of paper as a native industry 
appears to have been especially fostered, for it is 
recorded somewhere in the history of the period 
that Samarkand paper was so much sought after 
that the city became famed as a papermaking 
center. By the eleventh century, the paper of 
Samarkand, “Sultan paper” and “silk paper,” 
made of linen, were famous all over Persia, which 
gives further point to Mr. Everest’s observation 
that China today makes but little paper, an ob- 
servation which also applies to Turkey and Persia, 
neither of which is credited in any international 
directory with the possession of a single paper 
mill. 

In 795 A. D. the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, of 
“Arabian Nights” fame, is said to have sent for 
workmen from Samarkand for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a paper mill at Bagdad, and here the 
industry was maintained for centuries as a gov- 
ernment monopoly. Six sorts of paper are said to 
have been made at Bagdad, one of them being 
named El Giafaridsh, after the vizier of Haroun 
Al Raschid. The process of manufacture was kept 
secret until the arrival of the Crusaders who made 
themselves acquainted with the details of manu- 
facture and eventually brought this knowledge 
back with them to Europe. 

Paper mills were established by the Moors in 
Spain in 1085 A.D., and a century later it was a 
flourishing industry in Xativa. The art was not 
generally introduced into Europe until late in the 
twelfth century, when paper of good quality was 
made in France and Italy. Watermarks were the 
invention of early Italian papermakers, who also 
improved the manufacture of paper. 

The paper industry was established in Germany 
at Ravensburg in 1290 A.D., but French papers 
were preferred up to the time of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, when Huguenot refugees 
settled in Holland and began the manufacture of 
so-called Dutch paper, which soon acquired a rep- 
utation that brought it into great demand and 
developed an industry that added greatly to the 
wealth of the country. In mechanical appliances, 
the chief invention credited to the Dutch is the 
beating engine, known for a long time to paper- 
makers as the hollander. This dates from 1750. 
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The Forest Problem of the United States 


What It Is, and the Immediate Measures in Its Solution 
By CHARLES W. BOYCE 


: Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association 


Pray: land is “land that can be used econom- 


ically for no purpose other than for tree grow- 

ing.” It includes not only lands upon which 
forestry has competitive chances of business suc- 
cess, but all other unused and unneeded-but-used, 
lands capable of tree growth. The forest problem 
deals, therefore, with lands that: 

1—Possess advantages that permit competition 

in the production of tangible forest products. 
2—Contribute to public welfare by supplying in- 
tangible benefits. 

3—Contribute to current economic distress in 

other land uses. 

A national forest policy must aim at the proper 
use of these lands to produce timber under normal 
competitive conditions (Utility Forestry) and to pro- 
vide intangible benefits upon lands that possess no 
tangible economic use (Public Interest Forestry). 
Furthermore, the policy must integrate the respon- 
sibilities of different types of owners in the pursuit 
of measures directed toward one common solution 
of the forest problem. 

Proposed remedial measures fall into two classes: 
those that tend to divert established economic trends 
into new and untried channels; and those that are 
designed to hasten natural, economic development 
toward a stabilization compatible with American 
business standards. The former involves legislative 
control and regulation to accomplish purposes that, 
in competitive businesses, tend toward fulfillment 
without either paternalistic or socialistic regulation. 
The latter tends to preserve the established char- 
acter of individualistic business management and to 
assist it in meeting its own and public responsibil- 
ities. 

In the belief that forestry must compete with 


other business, and that it can best compete if upon 
a comparable basis, this discussion proposes meas- 
ures that are designed to assist and to hasten its 
development along lines that are already established 
and that correspond with trends in other businesses. 
It goes somewhat further, however, in proposing 
the use of public lands to balance supply with de- 
mand to stabilize prices and to control production 
capacity in order that overproduction, the funda- 
mental weakness of individualistic business manage- 
ment, may be avoided in forestry and that overpro- 
duction in other land uses may be reduced. 


Trends of Land Use. 

Land use tends toward those uses that promise 
the largest net returns under a variety of competi- 
tive conditions. Net returns constitute a criterion for 
economic and tangible land uses; they form a basis 
for classification. 

(A) High Net Returns—(1) Urban and indus- 
trial use (cities, villages, industrial sites, transpor- 
tation routes, etc.) ; (2) Intensive agriculture (high 
productivity, markets near). 

(B) Moderate Net Returns—(3) Extensive agri- 
culture (moderate productivity, markets remote) ; 
(4) Intensive forestry (low productivity in agri- 
culture, high in forestry, markets near). 

(C) Low Net Returns—(5) Extensive forestry 
(low productivity in agriculture, moderate in for- 
estry, markets remote); (6) Grazing (low produc- 
tivity, markets remote). 

(D) No net Returns—(7) Public interest for- 
estry (low productivity in agriculture, low in for- 
estry, markets remote); (8) Barren lands (no pro- 
ductivity). 

Use of too much land for one purpose immediately 
affects returns by upsetting relationships of supply 
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and demand. Because forest use involves all un- 
needed, but used, lands, it affects all land use. It 
must integrate with other uses, therefore, in order 
that equilibrium may be maintained. It is, in short, 
the key to the economic use of all land. 


Forest Land Use 


Under a laissea-faire policy, forest land use has 
tended naturally to progress toward some intensive 
use through certain economic stages. All land, how- 
ever, is not needed for intensive uses, and much is 
not now needed for any tangible benefit. The estab- 
lished economic stages of forest land use, to which 
is added provision for the not-needed land, may be 
classified as follows: 

(A) Economic Utilization of Natural Forest— 
(1) Wasteful utilization of select virgin timber; (2) 
Less wasteful utilization of culled virgin timber; 
(3) Even less wasteful utilization of second-growth 
timber. 

(B) Economic Utilization of Forest Land—(1) 
Urban and industrial use; (2) Crop and meat produc- 
tion; (3) Forest product production; (a) Complete 
utilization and extensive forestry; (b) Complete 
utilization and intensive forestry. 

(C) Intangible Utilization of Forest Land—(1) 
Maintenance of forest cover for (a) Flood and ero- 
sion prevention; (b) Wild life preservation and 
recreational development; (2) Gradual controlled 
development of natural forest for (a) Emergency 
timber reserve; (b) Utility forestry when and as 
needed in the future. 

Utilization of natural forests is a pioneer stage 
which tends toward gradual disappearance in the 
later stages. After removal of the original timber, 
forest land may be used for forest product produc- 
tion or for the production of other products. What 
it is used for, however, depends upon the spread 
between costs of ownership and annual returns. 
This spread, though partially equalized by land 
values, tends to be greater in the more intensive 
uses. The hope for greater returns stimulates, in 
fact, over stimulates, the trend toward intensifica- 
tion. As a result present land use is unbalanced. 

Economic opportunity for forestry is created as 
progressive depletion of natural timber reduces sup- 
plies faster than demand tends to slacken under the 
influence of maintained high prices or price in- 
creases. Forestry, then, enters into the general com- 
petition for land use, and it becomes subject to the 
laws of competition. 

As it becomes better able to compete with natural 
timber and with other land uses utility forestry ex- 
pands toward the ultimate, complete satisfaction of 
domestic needs, and of export demands in so far as 
competition permits. 

An adjustment in wood requirements and forest 
use is now in progress. It is characterized on the one 
hand by a progressive decline in both the quality and 





amount of demand and on the other hand in a 
great decline in the quality of timber cut. Much half- 
grown timber is cut for lumber and for other prod- 
ucts, in direct competition with remote high grade 
virgin timber. The advanced stages in this develop- 
ment show very careful utilization of the half-grown 
timber and a tendency for this type of timber to 
meet most requirements. This is comparable with 
trends in Europe. Many look upon this premature 
cutting as a virulent form of forest destruction. 
Actually it is nothing of the kind; it is simply a stage 
in the business development of forestry quite similar 
to stages that have occurred in the manufacture of 
most commodities in the United States. Higher qual- 
ity timber will be produced when it proves its eco- 
nomic feasibility. Meanwhile, so-called premature 
cutting should not be decried for it represents simply 
a temporary stage through which all industry has 
passed. In most cases it will not lead to forest de- 
struction if fire protection is adequate. 

During this adjustment, there is likely to be no 
tangible need for much forest land. Its use to pro- 
duce marketable timber before actual need exists, 
is antagonistic to the business development of for- 
estry. But much of this land requires forest cover 
to render important intangible public benefits. 
Furthermore, much land now used in agriculture is 
not required. To protect business chances of agri- 
culture, it should be devoted to lower forms of use, 
either utility or public interest forestry dependent 
upon economic chances of the land in question. 

These are all phases of the forest problem. The 
proper approach to its solution is essential not only 
to meet forest products requirements and intangible 
benefits, but also to stabilize the use of land both 
economically suited to and actually needed in the 
production of other products and services. The solu- 
tion of the forest problem involves, therefore, the 


following: 
1—Determination of proper economic use of all 
land. 


2—Maintenance of a forest cover on lands for pub- 
lic interest purposes, particularly those con- 
tributing to erosion and flood damage. 

3—Improvement of competitive chances for util- 
ity forestry by: (a) Improving methods and 
degrees of utilization to increase financial re- 
turns; (b) Improving cultural methods and 
modifying ownership conditions to reduce 
costs. 

4—Co-operative control of the availability of land, 
—to stabilize economic uses. 


Initial Measures in the Solution 


So long as forests play any part in American 
economic and social life, problems will exist; no final 
and ultimate solution is possible. Yet to guide ac- 
tivities of all agencies toward what may be now 
called the ultimate goal—providing national and ex- 
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port timber needs and meeting the intangible re- 
quirements of the forest—a definite but flexible 
national policy is essential. Future changes in forest 
demand and business conditions will undoubtedly re- 
quire alteration in such a policy. For the present, 
however, policy measures must aim at fitting the new 
business of forestry into the established economic 
and social structure of the nation,—not as an activ- 
ity requiring special and unique treatment, but as a 
definitely integral and wholly comparable part. 
Important initial measures in the solution of the 
forest problem are: 
1—Economic land survey and determination of 
land requirements. 
2—Forest fire protection. 
3—Return increasing measures: (a) Utilization 
research; (b) Market expansion. 
4—Cost reduction measures: (a) Cultural re- 
search; (b) Taxation modification; (c) Insur- 
ance. 
5—Using public lands and timber to control land 
utilization and forest products prices. 


Economic Survey 


A national land policy must be based upon facts. 
To determine these facts, state and national eco- 
nomic surveys of the land resource and its suitability 
for different uses, and its need in the different uses, 
should be undertaken. These surveys should be con- 
ducted co-operatively by the state and Federal gov- 
ernments. 

The surveys should aim to show for each state and 
region, areas of land that are inherently suited to 
agriculture, grazing, and utility forestry as deter- 
mined by analyses of soil and growing conditions, 
and the relationship of these factors to the costs of 
use for each purpose. In addition, the surveys should 
indicate the amount of land needed for each purpose 
to support the needs of the state or of the region, and 
the chances of meeting those requirements in com- 
petition with other regions. 

This information is needed primarily as a basis 
for planned use of land. It should be given wide 
publicity in order that private owners may have its 
benefits. It should form the basis of the control of 
land use through federal ownership that is discussed 
later. 


Forest Fire Protection 


To accomplish any forestry purpose, forests must 
be protected from fire destruction. A blanket pro- 
tection system, nation-wide in scope, financed jointly 
by state and Féderal governments, sufficiently in- 
tensive for insurance, permits maintenance of forest 
cover on submarginal lands and reduces the business 
risks of utility forestry to a level commensurate with 
the low returns. By its nature, it is a public func- 
tion, primarily of the state governments, yet one in 
which the Federal Government has definite respon- 





sibility. Its cost ranges from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 annually. 

Because of its greater resources, the Federal gov- 
ernment must assume the brunt of the financial 
burden until states are able to contribute their share. 
Immediate universal protection demands federal leg- 
islation (amendment of Clark-McNary fiscal limita- 
tions) permitting adequate expenditures in back- 
ward states, through state forester, regardless of 
state expenditures. As state appropriations increase, 
federal funds should be reduced until predetermined 
balance is reached. A ten-year period should be 
set aside to make this adjustment. If in that time, 
state appropriations have not increased, threat of 
withdrawal of Federal Government’s payment of 
state share, should force action by the state. It is 
believed that once the advantage of full protection 
is realized, private owners will not permit it to lapse. 


Economic Aids 


Utility forestry must stand on its own feet against 
all competition. By reducing forestry costs and by 
increasing its returns without materially increasing 
prices, the margins of utility forestry are extended. 


Return Increasing Measures 


Measures to increase returns of forestry without 
materially affecting prices, center in more efficient 
utilization and market expansion. 

More efficient utilization increases saleability of 
greater percentage of grown timber, provides greater 
return to carry utilization and cultural costs, and 
increases the total income per unit of expenditure. 
Technical and economic research in new uses, sub- 
stituting low grade woods for high grade, use of odd 
sizes, reduction of waste in standard manufacture 
through integration of wood-using plants, and use 
of forest waste to manufacture products which 
utilize the fiber or chemical constituents of the wood, 
is part of public research and should be pushed by 
private owners both collectively and individually. 

Market expansion.demands public and private co- 
operation to extend markets for new and established 
products, to develop co-operative marketing for small 
owners, and to locate and market mill waste. 


Cost Reduction Measures 


Cultural research is needed first to discover 
methods that will assure the production of the 
greatest amount of the best quality timber in the 
shortest time at the smallest outlay (intensive for- 
estry) and second, to discover the simplest and 
cheapest methods of producing any timber (exten- 
sive forestry). 

The McNary-McSweeney Act meets federal re- 
sponsibilities. State activities must be encouraged. 
Private research dealing with specific problems of 
limited character and with application of public re- 
sults, are part of utility forestry. That dealing with 
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broad problems needs collective action, discussed 
later. 

Taxation modification to basis of reduced annual 
land tax (sufficient at least to cover current public 
expenditures for adequate fire protection) and de- 
ferred yield tax to cover local government upkeep, 
is due private owner. Present property tax is unjust 
and tends to be confiscatory. Modifications as sub- 
sidy or contingent upon management plan is unjust- 
ifiable; public owes just taxation regardless of other 
conditions. 

Fire insurance for investment protection and for 
making timber mortgageable depends upon fire pro- 
tection. Fire insurance is a pooling of the residual 
hazard after protection has approached the point of 
diminishing returns. Private owners through group 
action should encourage insurance agencies wherever 
protection is adequate. 


Public and Private Responsibilities 

Private responsibilities are collective and individ- 
ual. Regional sub-associations and a national asso- 
ciation of forest land owners are essential for direct- 
ing and financing adequate, private collective effort 
in cultural, utilization and market study; for contact 
with insurance agencies or for establishment of 
mutual companies exclusively for forest owners, and 
for dealing with governmental agencies in matters 
of policy and in perfecting control of land use. In- 
dividual responsibilities in forestry are the same as 
those in any other business. 

Public responsibilities are threefold, to give for- 
estry business chance comparable to other businesses 
(adequate protection and just taxation), to give pub- 
lic intangible benefits of forest, and to manage public 
forests to protect not only consumers of wood from 
high prices, but also producers of wood from low 
prices. 

At best, forestry does not possess profit chances 
that make it a preferential business. Handicapped 
by inequitable taxation and by inadequate fire pro- 
tection, it has but little attraction to capital. The 
first step in making it a business is for the public to 
give it the same business chance that is given prac- 
tically all other businesses. 

Providing the intangible benefits of the forest is 
a general service, for which the private owner cannot 
charge. These benefits are needed whether the forest 
land in question is fit for utility forestry or not. On 
managed forest land, the intangible purposes tend to 
be met incidentally and without additional cost. On 
unmanaged lands separate provision is necessary. 
The first step is adequate fire protection. This alone 
permits the gradual growth of a forest cover on all 
forest lands, which in most cases is sufficient. Where 
necessary, additional measures can be undertaken at 
a later date. At the same time, timber reserves are 
created and the forest cover graduaily approaches a 
condition that permits natural cultural methods of 


management when the land is needed in utility for- 
estry. 
Co-operative Control of Land Use 

Overproduction, typical in American business, has 
a particularly depressing effect upon the progress of 
forestry, for in keeping prices low as the end of the 
virgin timber supply is approached, it discourages 
forest management. To minimize the dangers of 
overproduction, a dynamic means of adjusting sup- 
ply and demand is needed. American business is 
searching for such means—one that will stabilize 
prices at levels that are not detrimental to the in- 
terest of either producers or consumers. 

A means of controlling land use exists in the large 
public ownership of forest land. Management of 
public forests with the distinct purpose of controlling 
use might take two forms: the encouragement of sus- 
tained yield cutting upon contiguous private lands, 
by integrating public and private ownership; and by 
withholding public timber from cutting until the 
market can absorb it without distress. The former 
can be effected through the Mason plan of integrated 
sustained yield management. The latter requires a 
most careful planning of public timber sales and of 
price adjustments to.encourage or discourage cutting 
as market conditions warrant. The action should be 
governed by a board representing the government on 
one side and the proposed association of forest 
owners on the other. 

To extend the control of land use to agriculture 
demands as a first step provision to keep out of sub- 
sequent production tax reverted lands until an actual 
need arises for their use. Reverted lands possessing 
agricultural possibilities can eventually go back into 
private ownership, integrating with other private 
lands: The poor forest soils should remain in public 
ownership to form the nuclei of state or federal for- 
ests, which can be blocked up in manageable units by 
purchase at some future date. A second step is pub- 
lic purchase of submarginal lands, particularly those 
not suited for either agriculture or intensive for- 
estry. The public purchase plan should be flexible 
and should not necessarily mean permanent public 
ownership or immediate conversion into forests. It 
is enough, in many cases, to withhold these lands 
from all production until a real need for their use 
arises. Subsequent changes in the needs for land 
should dictate future policies. 

Wholesale public acquisition of forest land is not 
now needed. Eventually all lands upon which the 
spread between costs of ownership and possible re- 
turns from forestry is too low to attract private 
capital should be publicly owned. But there is no need 
of haste in purchasing these lands if they are pro- 
tected from fire under a national protection system. 
Large areas will revert for tax delinquency in the 
meanwhile. Federal ownership of tax reverted lands 
can be accomplished if desired, by legislative: ar- 
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rangement between the states and the Federal 
Government. 

Public participation in forestry can be either con- 
structive or destructive to business, dependent upon 
public policies. So long as business standards retain 
their status quo and so long as the forest business 
must compete with other businesses, public action 
should be constructive; it should be designed to 
assist private effort in so far as utility forestry is 
concerned. This entails a continuous policy of pub- 
lic participation to preserve prosperous conditions in 
private forest endeavor. 

This constitutes a new departure in government. 
Admittedly an experiment, it seems worth while as 
a means of controlling all land use by controlling the 
availability of land for use, in lieu of a wholly private 
co-operative control, which has never been success- 
ful, or of public regulation, which frequently has de- 
feated the purpose for which it was designed except 
in the case of monopoly. 

After all, American business has demonstrated its 
ability to satisfy domestic needs in practically all 
commodities and in practically all qualities of com- 


Cost Accounting in 


modities. There is no reason to think that it will not 
meet all types of forest demands in the future if 
economic conditions permit. Public regulation of 
what to cut and when to cut are not necessary to pro- 
vide the national wood requireraents; the only reg- 
ulation necessary is the one of price. And price 
indicates the worth of a commodity. If the con- 
sumers will not pay the price for high-grade material 
or, for that matter, even for wood, it has no place in 
commerce. Until the tendencies of wood use in its 
competition with other materials are more definitely 
established, surely no legislative setting of grades or 
of market conditions should be attempted. 

In other words, American forestry lies wholly 
ahead of us. What it will be eventually we cannot 
even guess, All that we do know is that the forests 
and forest products of the past are rapidly declining 
under competition from other uses, and that new 
forms and qualities of wood use are being set up. 
Price dictates what will succeed. Our national poli- 
cies must be flexible enough and so adjusted to 
natural economic laws, that this development will 
not be hindered. 


the Paper Industry 


Part XVI—Method of Handling the Accounts 
By D. A. WILCOX 


Burden Ledger 
B-1 Pond. Includes everything from the receipt 
of wood into the pond, as well as subsequent treat- 
ment and delivery to the chippers. 


Debit Credit 

Labor. Labor account. (Salaries, if 
any). 

Supplies. Inventories 1-100-199. 

Repair labor. Labor account. 

Repair materials. 1-200-299. 

Steam. Steam variance V-7 at stand- 
ard rate per unit (cords 
wood, etc.). 

Electricity. Electric center B-8. 

Credit Debit 


Earned burden. Cords of wood handled at standard rate. .P-1 
Balance account out monthly to G-3 through C-1 and G-1. 


B-2 Wood room. From pond to the chip lofts in- 
cluding the conveyors. 


Debit Credit 
Labor. Labor account (salaries, if 
any). 
Supplies. 1-100-199. 
Repair labor. Labor account. 
Repair materials. 1-200-299. 
Electric power. B-8. 
Credit Debit 
Earned burden at standard rate per cord wood delivered 
i ah el eke beaile 6.04 ob bs Wed 0% 4s 645.00 bu moe P-1 


ee ON NE Oi is ce coca seg veccucssaeeed G-3 





B-3 Digesters. From and including the chip loft 
to the bleach room. 


Debit Credit 
Labor. Labor account. 
Supplies. I-100-199. 
Screen plates. I-? 
Repair labor. Labor account. 
Repair materials. I-200-299. 
Steam at std. rate per ton. V-7. 
Electric power. B-8. 
Water (if purchased). I-? 
Credit Debit 
Digesters blown x rate per digester..................4- vV-8 
a i Be AE Per Erer er rere teers G-3 


B-4 Bleach room. From the screen room to the 
chests of the machine room. 


Debit Credit 
Labor. Labor account. 
Supplies. I-100-199. 
Wires. I-? 
Repair labor. Labor account. 
' Repair materials. I-200-299. 
Steam at std. rate per ton V-7. 
bleached. 
Electric power. B-8. 
Credit Debit 
Earned burden at std. rate per ton.................... P-2 


(This will be the dryer production, plus or minus differ- 
ences in physical inventory, beginning and end of period 
between bleach room and dryer production in chests, pipes, 
ete. In case unbleached pulp is sold allowance must be made 
for loss in bleaching.) 
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I ONE 6 chy scons Paty v4ns daeege sakannehd +c nestole G-3 B-10 Fixed charges. All fixed charges of the entire 
B-5 Machine room. From bleachers to rolls of pulp. mill. 
Debit Credit Debit Credit 

Labor. Labor account. All depreciation. G-7. 

Supplies. I-100-199. Insurance. G-9. 

Wires. I-? Taxes. G-8. 

Felts. I-? Reserve for light and heat. R-1. 

Repair labor. ‘ Labor account. Reserve for repairs to 

Steam at std. rate per ton. V-7. buildings. R-2. 

Electric power. B-8. Reserve for watchmen’s 

Credit Debit expense. R-4. 

Earned burden at tons x std. rate..............2eeeeeee P-2 Other reserves. ; 

MI MU GI a co boa cee aet wher cbacssebededaccds sweat G-3 Credit — 

ippi i : Fixed charges on steam plant .........-+.-eeeeeeeeeee - 

B¢ Shipping and storing. From machines to cars. Earned burden at std. rate per ton dried.............. 1-50 
aoe Seabee i ico eee eee abs G-3 

Labor. Laber account. Balance out to .......-eeeeeeeee cece eeeeees 

Supplies. 1-100-199. In Process Accounts 

Repair labor. Labor account. ane F 

Expenses (Direct not other- P-1 Chips in process. 
wise classified). ? Debit ater 

Credit Debit Physical inventory beginning of period at std. cost per 

Earned burden at ton x std. rate..............000eeeee G-2 cord. . 

MOM). dapibutabte Lakhs daidhes cb shs bad 00% G-3 Cords wood chipped at std. cost per cord......-....---- Mee 
B-7 Steam Plant: Includes generation and distri- Earned burden wood 100m... 2... sss sseeewee Be 

bution of steam. Credit Debit 
Debit Credit Cords digested at std. price per cord.............+++4+5 P-2 

Labor. Labor account. Physical inventory end of period. 

Supplies. I-100-199. Balance out (if weightometers are used)..............- G-4 

Coal at std. rate per ton (Any actual inventory losses or gains charged to inventory 
steam. V-9. adjustments). 

Culls at fuel value. V-1. P-2 Pulp in process. 

Repair labor. Labor account. Debit Credit 

Fixed charges. B-10. Inventory first of period. 

Credit Debit Chips cooked at std. price per cord.................+.+- P-1 


Earned burden. Tons steam generated at std. rate per 
ton 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


B-8 Electric power. Generation (or purchase) and 
distribution of electric power. 


Debit Credit 
Labor. Labor account. 
Supplies. I-100-199. 
Electric power bill I-? 

or V-7. 
Steam used at std. rate. 
Repair labor. Labor account. 
Credit 


Either apportion total charges to centers or credit earned 
burden at standard rate per k.w.h., and balance to G-3. 

B-9 General expenses. All general expenses that 
are not directly controllable by some particular mill 
foreman. 

Debit 


All general labor. 
General salaries. 


Credit 
Labor account. 
Salary account. 


Supplies. I-100-199. 
Repair labor. Labor account. 
Repair materials. 1-200-299. 


Miscellaneous charges. Petty cash, etc. 


Credit Debit 
Earned burden of tons dried at std. rate per ton...... 1-50 
RIES MEME oo cck's chimeeneeets agiteWee then cee B.C.7 
ED pane t dan npdind <dbtkans auleupehonieesn ses G-3 


Note: This center can be subdivided as desired into General 
Office, Laboratory, Yard, and so forth. In this case the sub- 
divisions are closed out to B-9. 


Sulphur used at std. quantity per ton and std. price..... V-2 
Limestone used at std. quantity per ton and std. price. ..V-3 


Bleach V-4 
Liquid chlorine as the case may be V-5 
Lime V-6 
Earned burden digesters at std. rate per ton pulp........ V-8 
TE WH. TOR, dink 5 nec Se teidacd dceedisiecenes B-4 
Sib ssc cartasbed wesaseionvns B-5 
(All of foregoing based on tons pulp dried). 
Credit Debit 


Pulp dried at std, cost through dryers................-- I-50 
Inventory at end of period. 

Note—Pulp digested for credit to digester burden (V-8) 
is estimated back from dryers taking into consideration pulp 
in tanks, bleachers, etc. 

Credit for earned burden bleachers (B-4) may be calcu- 
lated the same way. 

P-3 Acid in process—This account is used only if 
there be large inventories of acid on hand so that a 
direct charge from the sulphur inventory or variance 
account.to the pulp in process might result in errors 
in calculating consumption of sulphur. -In such case 
the sulphur and limestone used would be charged to 
this account instead of pulp in process and this ac- 
count credited and pulp in process debited with acid 
used. 

There would then be an acid variance account to 
absorb the variances in the use of acid or the value 
of acid could be divided into sulphur and lime in pro- 
portion to the quantities of each in it as shown by 
chemical tests. 
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P-4 Bleach in process—This is similar to P-3 and 
handled the same way under the same conditions. 
Variance Accounts 


V-1 Wood variance account. This is a price vari- 
ance account. 


Debit Credit 
Actual consumption of wood, plus culls paid for.......... I-1 
Credit Debit 
Actual consumption of wood at std. price per cord........ P-1 
Total consumption of culls to steam plant at fuel value. .B-7 
Balance is price variance of wood..............+.-e0005 G-5 


V-2 Sulphur variance account. This is a consump- 


tion variance. 
Debit Credit 
Actual consumption of sulphur per ton pulp at std. (or 


NED NENG, 6.5.5 06.0 0.<. cechls 6's pose daeidatigue tenes on I-2 
Credit Debit 
Standard consumption of sulphur per ton pulp at same 

SEE ccdvsrcleed CoC aA w ssle bets Jelhwe Wasa eiss Sones ss P-2 
Balance is variance due to use of sulphur............ G-4 

V-3 Limestone variance 
account. 

V-4 Bleach variance ac- These are all mate- 
count. rial variances and 


are handled in the 
same manner as V-2. 


V-5 Liquid chlorine vari- 
ance account. 

V-6 Bleach lime variance 
account. 

V-7 Steam variance account. This is a conversion 
variance account and shows the efficiency of the use 


of steam. 

Debit Credit 
Total steam generated at standard price per ton........ B-7 
Credit Debit 


Consumption of steam at various points Centers using steam 
at std. use at each point. 

Balance represents variance from 
steam 
V-8 Digester variance account. This is a conver- 

sion variance account and shows the effect of vari- 

ances from standard yields of bleached pulp per di- 

gester so far as conversion is concerned. 


standard use of 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Debit Credit 
ee Dias I, os 58 5s om cvnee ds 50 Veads sa tane B-3 
Credit Debit 
Burden on pulp for digesting at std. rate per ton. (Based 

i i CN: 2. a Aad Ses ons nema cewebe Ciao ee sa hal P-2 
Balance is variance in digester conversion.............. G-6 


V-9 Coal variance account. This is a conversion 
variance and represents the gain or loss dut to the 
variance from standard use of coal per ton steam. 


Debit Credit 
Actual tons coal used at actual cost.................05. I-7 
Credit Debit 


Standard use of coal per ton steam x tons steam gen- 
erated 
Balance represents variance in use of coal.............- G-6 
V-10 Packing materials (when used). This is a 
conversion variance and represents gains or losses 
due to variances in use of packing materials. 


Debit 
Actual use of packing materials...............eeeeeees I-? 


ee ee 


Credit Debit 
Standard use of packing materials per ton of pulp x tons 
OE. WIN i 0 in.6,6:i0a pons Sa amnnnee shah abinteannehin 1.50 


Balance represents variance in use of packing materials. .G-6 


General Accounts 


G-1 General ledger control—This is a controlling 
account of the cost ledger and represents the balance 
in this book. It is equal to and balanced by a sim- 
ilar account in the general books termed the “Cost 
Ledger Control” (G-1) and all entries between the 
cost ledger and the general ledger pass through 
these two accounts, thus: 

(Cost Ledger) 
De. pela: MES in ak ck ede ce ose ccks 
Cr. General ledger control.................... 
Unearned burden as follows: (etc.) 
(General Ledger) 
Ce. Conk TGP SOE. 6s Saccceincasacseseu 
Dr. Unearned burden and variance.................++. 
Entries of this sort should uniformly be done by 
means of the special journal voucher form men- 
tioned in the list of books, etc., required. 


General Ledger Accounts 


General ledger accounts affected primarily by the 
cost accounts, such as the variance accounts G-3, 4, 
5, and 6, are posted from the journal vouchers noted 
above. They are usually retained on the books until 
the end of the year and then closed out to the profit 
and loss account as a part of the annual cost of sales. 
In preparing the monthly statements they are usu- 
ally taken into consideration as a part of the cost 
of sales but not actually closed out until the end of 
the year. 


Reserve Accounts 


R-1 Light and heat—Estimate is made at the be- 
ginning of the year of the annual cost of light and 
heat. This is then divided evenly over the year and 
1/12th debited to the fixed charges (B-10) each 
month. Actual costs for light and heat are debited 
to this reserve and credited to steam and electric 
power. The balance at the end of the year is charged 
off to profit and loss. 

R-2 Repairs to buildings—Estimate the annual 
cost of repairs to buildings (This is best done over 
a long period as 5-10 years) and charge 1/12th each 
month to B.C.10. Actual expenses for such repairs 
are then charged to this account as they occur. Any 
balance left should be charged off at the end of the 
year to P & L. 

For want of better information 3 per cent of the 
total value of buildings and building equipment will 
be found to be not far out as a start. 

R-3, 4, etc.—Other special reserves handled in a 
similar manner. 


Preparation of Reports 


Reports must be considered from two standpoints: 
(a) The recipient; (b) The period of time covered. 
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The first division considers reports to: (1) Minor 
executives—foremen and the like; (2) Intermediary 
executives. Mill manager, etc.; (3) General execu- 
tives. President, etc. 

The second division considers the matter of timing 
the report so that it will be pertinent or susceptible 
of inciting action. Thus reports on matters which 
have passed beyond control are of no use nor are 
reports covering such a short period as to show no 
decided trend or development. Thus reports may be: 
Daily, for the day or cumulative; Weekly ; Monthly ; 
Special or interim. 


Reports for Foremen 


Let us first look at the reports for the minor exec- 
utives, foremen and the like; consider their require- 
ments and what principles should be kept in mind in 
preparing them. 

Extreme simplicity—Reports to minor executives 
should be characterized by extreme simplicity. Ac- 
tual figures should be used as far as possible and 
theory relegated to the background. Whenever nec- 
essary to refer to a variance or similar device ex- 
plain it and, if possible, use some descriptive term 
rather than the mere title of the account so that the 
man will fully understand what is meant. 

Direct information—They should contain only 
items directly within the control of the foremen con- 
cerned, thus eliminating all reference to fixed 
charges, general expense, etc. An exception to this 
is that sufficient information may be given to the 
foreman to build up in his mind a complete picture 
of the story and thus satisfy his curiosity and in- 
crease his morale. 

Comparisons with standards—Standards should 
be those thoroughly understood and concurred in by 
the men themselves. In fact they should be their 
standards. Budgeted are better than normal stand- 
ards and should show what the man is supposed to 
accomplish under the conditions prevailing, always 
considering, of course, that he will work to the ut- 
most efficiency under the conditions. 

Timely—They should be rendered as promptly as 
utility permits. This means as promptly as the 
figures gathered present tangible meaning and can 
promote action. It is not only unnecessary but harm- 
ful to report on every item every day as there are 
numerous items which are only controllable over 
considerable periods. 

As the foremen should be cognizant through the 
normal operations of their departments of many fac- 
tors it is unnecessary to repeat this information in 
report form. Foremen should sign or scrutinize all 
requisitions for supply and repair materials when is- 
sued. Hence it is unnecessary for him to receive a 
daily report of supplies and this can be better ac- 
complished by the daily cumulative report which 
shows the total supplies withdrawn for the month 
to date. 


Items of Daily Interest to Foremen 


The items of daily interest to the foremen and of 
which they are not necessarily cognizant are as 
follows: 

Physical statistics of production. 

Reports of quality, tests, etc. 

Reports of use of materials. Uses per ton, ete. 
Labor. 

Losses of either materials, product or time. 

Figures which begin to take meaning through the 
daily cumulative reports are: 

Average production. 

Average quality. 

Average consumption of materials per ton, etc. 

Labor statistics. 

Consumption of supplies and repair materials. 

Repair costs. 

Consumption of steam (if actually measured— 
no good if guessed at). 

Monthly reports may cover: 

Production. 

Quality. 

Statistics of losses. Materials, product and time. 
Controllable expenses. 

Unearned burden (called by some other name)! 
Expenses. 

Analysis of variances. Bring out matters of inter- 
est to them as shown to the cost accountant through 
the various variance and other accounts. 


Foremen’s Daily Report 


We should, therefore, have in addition to a daily 
report, a cumulative daily report and a monthly 
report. 

Taking the digester room as a typical example, let 
us see what form the daily report would take. It 
would consist mainly of physical statistics and very 
little about costs, because there is little cost infor- 
mation that can be developed in any one day’s opera- 
tions. Furthermore, taken as a period by itself, no 
matter how promptly the information is received, it 
is “cold turkey” and nothing can be done about it. 
The time to save money on supplies is when the req- 
uisitions are signed—not after the supplies have 
been used. The time to save on repairs is while they 
are being made—or long before by taking precau- 
tionary measures. Thus the knowledge supplies or 
repairs were high in any one day is of very little use 
as a control. The course of the cumulative charges, 
however, is a different matter. 

So our digester foreman would find his daily re- 
port—that is the report on yesterday’s operations— 
confined to physical statistics, such as production, 
number of digesters blown, yield per digester, acid 
strength, qualities of pulp and the like. For costs he 
would get his actual pay roll compared with the 
budgeted pay roll and that is about all. 

Even here it would probably be hard to tell him 
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anything that he does not already know as the day 
goes on if he is on to his job. However, as he cannot 
be there twenty-four hours a day and wants a com- 
plete picture of what happened at night as well as 
during the day such a report would be of value to 
him. 

We shall not attempt to outline such a report, 
since it deals mainly with matters of physical and 
chemical control, and the accountant who starts to 
break into the engineering and chemical fields usu- 
ally makes as ridiculous a figure as the engineer who 
breaks out with cost accounting. 





Permanence and Papermaking 
No. 1 


By DR. TH. BENTZEN 
Chief Chemist, Whiting Plover Paper Co. Stevens Point, Wis. 








The Number | in the title of this article denotes that it is the 
intention of the editor and publisher of this magazine to give room 
for a series of articles about permanence of paper and about the 
different matters connected with this subject, as far as I know 
about them from more than fifty years of practical experience, of 
course upon presupposition that such discussions will meet with 
the interest of the readers.—A uthor. 








HIS series of articles is mainly intended to 
cover the following items: 

1—Artificial aging and other exaggerated test- 
ing methods on permanence of paper. 

2—Rags as paper material is before all, the fore- 
most condition for permanence, by no means to 
be eluded. 

3—Grade of rag is the condition of the strength of 
the paper but does not influence the permanence. 

4—Grading of rags. 

5—Chemical pulp as paper material. 

6—The mercerization test. 

7—What is causing the breakdown of the cellulose? 

8—Why is most of the paper made nowadays not as 
permanent as the paper made fifty or more than 
fifty years ago? 

9—Why is base paper, used for photographic prints, 
less inclined to destruction than paper of the 
same making used otherwise? 

10—What can we do to reattain this quality, respec- 

tive condition of permanence? 

Before we make these ten items the subject of de- 
tailed discussion, we shall understand what it means 
to characterize a paper as permanent. The term 
“permanence” indicates, with respect to paper, “the 
quality of durability to be able to resist the influence 
of nature, even to extreme climatic, atmospheric 
and other exterior conditions (of course, within prac- 
tically reasonable bounds) for unlimited lengths of 
time.” 

(1) Artificial aging and other exaggerated testing 

methods on permanence of paper. 

The question of permanence has lately put itself 


forward as very important, and has been taken into 
discussion through or in a multitude of books, maga- 
zine articles, convention papers and carloads of 
reports. It has been asserted that much or even 
most of the fine paper made nowadays is not 
permanent, because it cannot stand to be held in an 
oven at a constant temperature of 100 deg. C. (212 
deg. Fahr.) for 72 hours (the so-called “artificial ag- 
ing”) without losing more or less of its folding en- 
durance, nor to be exposed to ultraviolet light or to 
sulphur dioxide and smoke. 

It is not at all necessary to waste many words to 
prove how worthless and meaningless such testing 
methods are, as it is sufficient to take two very im- 
portant facts into consideration, to leave these “ex- 
perts” and their “methods” alone: 

(1) Such testing methods are exaggerations of 
conditions to which paper, according to common 
sense, in practically everyday use never will be even 
approximately exposed, and 

(2) The fact that a paper did not stand these ex- 
aggerations does not prove that this special paper 
in question was “not permanent,” as it in all proba- 
bility much more proves that practically no paper at 
all is able to stand such exaggerations. 

I shall seize this opportunity to propose and to 
recommend a very interesting experiment, which 
will probably make the artificial aging experts 
abandon their oven forever. 

Procure a piece of paper, which evidently was 
made about fifty years, or more than fifty years ago 
and which, nevertheless, still has a strong folding 
endurance, that will entitle us to believe it has pre- 
served its original strength and can therefore be des- 
ignated as permanent. Place this in the oven and 
leave it there for 72 hours at the constant tempera- 
ture of 100 deg. C. The result will then be “either 
oe.” 

If it broke down, this proved that even the very 
best paper posseSsing the quality of permanence, 
cannot stand such exaggerations. 

If, on the contrary, it has practically preserved 
its quality of folding endurance in spite of the exag- 
gerated treatment, this will tell us to make our paper 
the same way as it was made many years ago, and 
the result will be permanence. 


> a> 


The late William Howard Taft was the staunch 
friend of forestry conservation. While President of 
the United States, he met squarely questions of 
guarding the nation’s natural resources. As early 
as 1912 he stated, “Conservation is not a question 
of politics, or of factions, or of persons, it is a ques- 
tion that affects the vital welfare of all of us—of 
our children and of our children’s children.” As vice 
president of The American Forestry Association he 
said, “Nothing can be more important in the matter 
of conservation than the treatment of our forest 
lands.” 
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Story of Publicity in Murals 


Five distinctive steps in the story of publicity are very beautifully 
illustrated in this reproduced set of mural paintings placed in the 
panels adorning the lobby of the new building of Addison Vars, Inc., 
advertising counsellors, Buffalo, New York. The murals are the work 
of Alexander Levy, art director of the Buffalo office. 





Descriptions of panels begin- 
ning at the top and reading from 
left to right are as follows: 





Carving of the obelisk in 
ancient Egypt. 





The illumination of manu- 
scripts by monks in monasteries 


at time of the Crusades. 


Invention of printing by 
Gutenberg. 


The town crier and bulletin 
board in colonial. days. 


The huge rotary printing 
press of the modern age. 
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Lessons in Steam Plant Practice 


Lesson I—Introduction and Historical Review 


By J. CHARLES RYDER 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 








These lessons in Steam Plant Practice are being published in 
Tue Parer INDUSTRY by arrangement with the Champion Fibre 
Company, Canton, N. C. They are a part of the general educational 
course conducted by this company under the direction of J. Nor- 
man Spawn, educational director. 

The author and instructor, Mr. J. Charles Ryder, is a practical 
steam plant man occupying at present the position of general 
foreman of the Power Department in the Champion mill. 

His experience covers a period of thirty-seven years in power 
plant work, starting at the age of 13 as fireman in the power plant 
of the York, Pa. water works. Realizing the necessity of know- 
ing the machinist trade as an adjunct to power plant work, he 
served three years as an apprentice with the Norway Iron and 
Steel Company at York, Pa., then he entered the employ of the 
York Manufacturing Company serving with them on their erect- 
ing floor for five years, specializing in Corliss valve engines. 
After this he became master mechanic with the Pullman Motor 
Car Company at York, in charge of their power house and all 
equipment repairs, later going with the Du Pont Powder Company 
at Hopewell, Va., as superintendent of the Corliss engine division 
of their power department and coming to the Champion Fibre 
Company in 1919. 

He is a graduate of the Hayes School of Combustion. 

These lessons were written primarily for the employees of the 
Champion Fibre Company and deal entirely with the equipment 
they use consisting of two Heine VX Type water tube boilers 
with integral economizers and plate type air preheaters. The 
boilers have 24,390 square feet of heating surface including the 
water walls; the air preheaters have a total of 70,560 square 
feet of heating surface. Each boiler has a capacity of 300,000 Ibs. 
of steam per hour. They are fired by horizontal turbulent type 
pulverized fuel burners employing the unit system of pulveriza- 
tion. 

The lessons are applicable, however, to general steam plant 
practice. The set of ten questions relating to the subject attached 
to each lesson are what the Champion employees were required 
to answer and graded accordingly. These questions are embodied 
for those who may desire to test their knowledge. 

The course covers sixteen lessons, taught from October, 1929 
to April, 1930. 








should as an aid understanding the various 

angles, study physics, chemistry and geology, 
as fuels and combustion are grounded on these 
three sciences. You must cultivate an open mind and 
always be ready to receive and recognize the truth 
from whatever source it may come and however dis- 
appointing and distasteful it might be. This always 
has been the method of science, it must be your 
method both in study and in your daily work. You 
will find that acquiring an open mind is the hardest 
kind of work; you must watch yourself constantly, 
or you may be shutting out evidence upon which 
the whole problem may turn. 


|: the study of combustion engineering, we 





Sometimes men working on unimportant jobs will 
be able to tell you things you do not know, and you 
will find the truth in the most unlooked for places; 
always bear this in mind. 

And now assuming that you have an open mind 
(most men have not) and that you are willing to 
weigh all evidence that may be presented upon any 
subject, you must consider that which impresses you 
as unimportant and irresponsible, as well as that 
which seems important. 

You must be sure of four things when engaged in 
the solution of any problem. 

First, you must be sure that you have gathered 
all the evidence obtainable bearing upon the subject, 
at least enough to remove all doubt. 

Second, you must carefully weigh all the evidence 
balancing each bit of it against every other bit being 
sure of the relation that each scrap of evidence bears 
to the whole. 

Third, you must be sure there is no missing links 
in your chain of evidence. The chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. 

Fourth, you must reason logically and arrive at 
your conclusions. 

A real combustion engineer will not indulge in 
snap shot conclusions, he must always remember 
that he is dealing with a complex problem, and 
that while the laws governing combustion are well 
understood and are of universal application, it is his 
business to interpret the application of these laws 
to the mixed condition before him. You are likely 
to be so absorbed upon some feature of the problem 
before you that you are liable of overlooking some 
obvious thing. Like the story told about Sir Henry 
Bessmer who discovered the proportion of carbon 
that iron should contain to make the best steel. He 
had spent considerable time endeavoring to burn out 
a certain amount of carbon from pig iron, which runs 
high in carbon, by blowing air through the molten 
mass and then cutting off the blast at the proper 
time, with no success. One day a workman passing 
asked what he was doing, and upon being told the 
workman replied, “It looks like you would burn out 
all the carbon and put back the amount desired.” 
With this simple hint Sir Henry made $5,000,000 in 
royalties, was knighted and it revolutionized the 
steel industry. The Bessmer process is used today in 
the steel industry. 

You will learn it is the little things that count, 
there are but three parts of carbon dioxide (CO,) 
in 10,000 parts of air, yet if the air was robbed of 
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it all, vegetation would cease upon the earth, all 
plants would die, as plants live largely from the 
carbon they get from the air. 

Cultivate your powers of observation. You will 
make no progress unless you are a good observer 
and see what you are looking at. No man is thrown 
more upon his own resources than the combustion 
engineer. We can teach you the basic facts and from 
these facts you can deduce many conclusions. You 
will have to observe and experiment, establishing 
fact after fact as you proceed, carefully erecting a 
structure of data upon which you can set up your 
own conclusions. Train yourself to this end. 


The Beginning of Engineering 
It will help us to understand the principles involved 
in the efficient operation of a modern steam plant if 




















Fig. 1—Hero’s reaction turbine; ball of Aeolus. 


we first acquaint ourselves with some of their pred- 
ecessors. . 

The first steam boiler and engine which was a re- 
action turbine, Figure 1, was invented by Hero of 
Alexandria in the year 130 B. C., He built a fire 
under a closed pot and boiled water in it. Therefore 
he didn’t invent a furnace with it. His boiler was 
patterned after some animal and was very artistic. 
The steam was led to the turbine through a tube. 
The turbine consisted of a hollow sphere with two 
exit nozzles pointing in opposite directions; the 
sphere revolved upon two supports one of which was 
the tube through which the steam entered. Due to 


the reaction of the steam, the sphere revolved like a 
common pin wheel, and for the same reason. 

From Hero, in the year 130 B. C. to Della Porta in 
1601 A. D., nothing was done in the 
development of heat engines. Della 
Porta began where Hero left off, he 
seized upon the principle of Hero’s 
Fountain, Figure 2, another inven- 
tion of the Grecian King, only he 
employed steam instead of water as 
the displacing fluid. Solomon DeCous 
in 1615 improved on this device but 
used hot water, taking advantage of 
the riseability of hot water. In 1629, 
Giovanni Branca produced a tur- 
bine; he drove a jet of steam 
through a pipe against the vanes of 
a wheel; see Figure 3. The first 
commercially successful steam en- 
gine was made by Thomas Savory 
about 1698, he used it for pump- 
ing water and in action was more 
like a modern return trap. Savory 
employed steam pressure as high as 
150 pounds per square inch and had 
no safety valve on his crude boiler. He was the first 
to use the term “horsepower.” 

In 1680, Denis Papin invented the safety valve 
which was used on a closed cooker or digester, and 
with slight modification it is the same as the ball 
and lever pop valve used several years ago. Papin’s 
boiler was simply a hollow egg shaped shell set over 
a furnace. 

In 1705, Thomas Newcomen and John Cowley pro- 
duced the first cylinder and piston engine having a 
semblance of the modern forms; see Figure 4. He 
separated the boiler from the cylinder and intro- 
duced the walking beam. His engine was a commer- 
cial success but it was in some particulars a freak, 
as it required no steam pressure and worked right 
along when the man hole cover was off the boiler. 
The steam did no work, on the contrary work was 
done on the steam, Newcomen called it an atmos- 
pheric engine. The cylinder was superimposed upon 
the boiler with a valve between the bottom of the 
cylinder and top of boiler operated by hand. The 
piston was hung by a chain from the walking beam 
which was overbalanced by weight and pump piston 
hung by another chain and rod from the other end 
of the walking beam. When the valve was opened 
the weight raised the piston, steam was drawn into 
the cylinder, the valve was then closed and a jet 
of water turned into the cylinder through a pipe. 
This condensed the steam creating a vacuum and 
atmospheric pressure forced the piston down over- 
coming friction and gravity of the counter balance 
weight and doing work on the pump. Newcomen en- 
gines were improved by James Smeaton and used in 

















Fig. 2—Hero’s 
fountain. 
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mines for pumping from 1725 to 1800 when they 
were rendered obsolete by the engine built by James 
Watt. To Watt belongs the imperishable glory of 
making steam power a really practical thing. He in- 
vented the crank engine, the condenser much the 
same as we use today, the steam engine indicator the 
steam gauge, the governor and many other things 
that tended to the economical use of steam. 
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Fig. 3—Branca’s engine. 


The term “horsepower” first used by Savory was 
given the numerical value by Watt who defined it 
s “the rate at which work is done when 338,000 
pounds are moved one foot in one minute of time.” 

Richard Trevithick in England and Oliver Evans 
in America about 1800 built noncondensing engines 
using relatively high steam pressures. Trevithick 
was the first to build a steam locomotive running 
upon rails. He operated it upon a horse tramway in 
Wales about 25 years before Stephenson and his 
locomotive the Rocket fixed the date for the real 
beginning of railroading. 

It might be interesting in passing to note that in 
1769 a Frenchman named Nicolas Cignot built the 
first automobile. He made use of two high pressure 
steam cylinders and managed to turn the driving 
axles by means of pawls and ratchets. 

Compounding steam engines was done in 1781 by 
Jonathan Hornblower but it was found he infringed 
upon Watts patent and was forced to quit. In 1804 
Arthur Woolf also made a complicated arrangement, 
but in 1845 McNaught engines were so far superior 
that both Woolf and Trevithick were forced out of 
business. The first steam boat, the “Charlotte Dun- 
das,” was built by William Symington and tried out 
on the Clyde canal in 1802 but the people objected to 
it and he was forced to take the boat out of service. 

The credit for an invention belongs not so much 
to the man who first conceives it but to the man who 
first successfully applies it. 

The steam engine had its real beginning with 
Watt, the locomotive with Stephenson, and the 
steamship with Robert Fulton and American. He 
launched his first boat on the Seine River in France 
in 1803 but the French were not interested. He 





returned to America and in 1807 the Clearmont, the 
first commercially successful steamship was running 
on the Hudson River. 


The Boiler 


With this brief history let us turn to the steam 
generating equipment, the boiler and grate. Boiler 
problems are simpler than furnace, so we will start 
with the boiler. 

The boiler has just two main problems to solve: 
(a) construction which will stand the strains that 
the boiler will be subjected to; (b) An arrangement 
of the heating surfaces which will insure the maxi- 
mum transfer of heat energy from the hot gases to 
the water in the boiler. While water may carry any- 
thing in solution, there is just one kind of water and 
it acts alike in all boilers the world over. 

It is composed of two parts Hydrogen to one part 
of Oxygen and its chemical symbol is H,O. The 
steamboiler therefore has one kind of substance to 
digest. The furnace must digest a large variety of 
substances and each variety calls for special condi- 
tions and special methods of handling. The boiler 
problem is a simple skein and we can unwind it easily. 
The furnace problem is something different and some- 
times a baffling snar! and tangle. The fuel may be rel-_ 
atively pure carbon in very rare cases it is relatively 
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Fig. 4+—Newcomen atmospheric engine and boiler. 


pure hydrogen. It may be a mixture or combination 
of the two with the added applications of some sort 
of sulphur compound. 


Steam Plant Practice Questions 
Lesson No. 1 
(1) Who was the first to use steam and what 


did he run with it? 
(2) Who first used the term horsepower? 
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(3) Who gave the term horsepower its numerical 
value? What is that value? 

(4) Explain why the Newcomen engine would 
work when a man hole cover was removed from the 
boiler? 

(5) What name did Newcomen give his engine? 

(6) What instruments did Watt invent that are 
indispensable in the modern engine room today? 

(7) Who the the first to successfully apply the 
(A) steam engine; (B) locomotive; (C) steamboat? 

(8) Name the two main problems the boiler must 
solve. 

(9) Of what two elements is water composed? 
Write their symbols. 

(10) Name the combustible elements of coal. 





The Idea’s the Thing! 


By MAURICE C. MOORE 
HO “governs” the world? 

Sometimes you get the feeling that it is still 
all being done by a mere handful of exceptional peo- 
ple. There are the leaders in each country whose 
names are “household words,” and they seem to be 
.“shaping our ends” while we, the “undistinguished 
masses,” whether we like it or not, have to fall in 
with most of it and fashion our lives on that direc- 
tion and according to that example. 

A certain number of those leaders themselves be- 
lieve this. But I should say that kind is never ac- 
tually at the top. It is the mark of the truly great 
man that he is as humble as the humblest of his 
disciples. He knows this—none better—that power 
and wisdom are not the monopoly of the select and 
favored few; some have abilities and capacity for 
insight, orderly thinking, action and expression in 
greater measure than others, but the sum total of 
human wisdom is beyond their reach; it is spread, 
diffused, throughout the entire world, and no one 
individual has ever lived or can live who could do his 
worthiest work without, all the while, bearing in 
mind that great untappable, reservoir. The biggest 
minds, then, know that they can learn something— 
not much, perhaps, but some thing—from contact 
with the least among us. Each man has his own 
view of the facts by which he is surrounded, and 
even though that view may in the general judgment 
be nine-tenths erroneous, the one-tenth holds an 
element of truth which it is his birthright and his 
alone, to possess, and which an intelligently organ- 
ized society will try to prevail upon him to impart. 

It is this that confers dignity upon human nature. 
By that all men are made, in essence, equal. This it 
is which justifies every man in feeling quiet and 
reasonably based self-confidence, in setting a proper 
modest value upon his services, whatever they may 
be, and his life, in holding his head erect and in go- 
ing his ways in the assurance that, although what he 


is doing is obviously small and apparently unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the achievements of others, 
nevertheless the world is the gainer by his presence, 
and would be the poorer by his loss. 

Upon this faith, and this principle, fraternal or- 
ganizations and trade associations are founded. 
This is the idea behind all co-operative human effort 
which has a peaceable, constructive purpose. Men 
know that they can learn from one another. All 
kinds of men with similar interests are desired to 
be brought in, but the more dissimilar they are in 
type, differing in capabilities and outlook, the better, 
for an organization of none but those who are iden- 
tically endowed and equipped and are therefore in 
that respect exact equals would result in nothing but 
the repetition and recapitulation of ideas, the ex- 
change of views with which all are already ac- 
quainted. 

Some business men that I have met do not seem 
to be very well grounded in this idea. They fail to 
grasp this bigfact—that it is a necessity to others 
that they should organize and communicate with 
them. Any trade or fraternal organization which 
invites a man to come in does so because it wants, 
right at the bottom, the contribution which he alone 
can make to the general fund of ideas and knowl- 
edge. It is actually true that the very least mem- 
ber of a trade or profession delays its progress by 
remaining outside its “get-together” societies. He 
has something to say, and does not say it, a view- 
point that he keeps to himself when it should be com- 
mon property. Judged by results this something may 
seem of small consequence, but the small yeast of 
fact and of truth will be there, and the leaven will 
work. 

The chief trouble with many good intelligent men 
who do not tell you and me the things of value that 
they know is just this—diffidence. Perhaps they 
belong to business groups. At the meetings they 
hear others speak, some eloquently, cogently, and as 
(they feel) their own performance would be poor 
by comparison, they do not attempt it; so that self- 
depreciation keeps them silent. This is, as I am doing 
my best to show, absolutely false shame. To refrain 
from speech does not help those more experienced 
and possibly brilliant speakers. It is to do them a 
disservice. No man’s ideas are so good and perfect 
that they cannot be strengthened and clarified by 
debate. The man who speaks and receives no com- 
ment or criticism is conscious of a lack. Even when 
there is discussion, if only his own ideas are dis- 
cussed he does not gain as he might, for he knows 
that there are other ideas quite different from his 
own, in other men’s heads, an order of thinking quite 
foreign to his order, which he would be the better 
for knowing. 

The local secretary of a regional organization once 
said to me: “Over and over again at our meetings 

(Continued on page 80) 
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6 HE measure of civilization is its buying 
power” is the deep going truth voiced by 
one economist. How accurately that state- 

ment fits today’s conditions—when a 314c tube of 
toothpaste retails for from 39 to 50 cents; a $170 
automobile sells for $580 ; a $38 adding machine costs 
$265 and a 46c pair of hose commands $3.50 over 
the counter. 

The problem of production is now secondary to 
that of distribution. Selling is of paramount impor- 
tance today—not the production or purchasing econ- 
omies of yesterday. On every hand we hear lengthy 
discussion of merchandising costs, consumer credits, 
packaging, returned goods, sales direction, pro- 
ductive advertising. Only for the backward manu- 
facturer is production still of prime importance. Sell- 
ing is far and away the most important phase of 
profitable business. 

In the tremendous spread between production 
costs and consumer prices we find the principal 
answer to the question of why consumers don’t con- 
sume. Practically all people are able and willing to 
pay for the commodities they most need, but com- 
paratively few are able to pay the cost of distribu- 
tion. During the past few years our distribution 
_ problem has grown to baffling proportion. A decade 
or two ago we had one retail merchant for every 125 
persons. Today there is one for every 70 people— 
and this in spite of great mergers and the elimina- 
tion of countless “independents” through the estab- 
lishment of “chains.” Not so long ago we had but 
five or six colors from which to make our selection 
of hogiery ; today stockings come in any one of fifty 
colors—and this in spite of all our earnest attempts 
at “standardization.” Ebb and flow are found in every 
phase of our existence. The lives saved by advanced 
medicine are lost by the automobile—while our gain 
from standardization is wasted in answering the de- 
mand of color or filling the gaps left by obsolescence. 

There are two major reasons for this condition. 
The first, and though important in reality the lesser, 
may be found in our quickened systems of transpor- 
tation. The dealer of to-day is privileged to carry 
smaller stock and thereby gain the profit of quicker 
turnover because air mail—air express—motor truck 
delivery—high speed transportation for both mes- 
sages and merchandise—all of which have dimin- 





New Science 


ished by two or three the number of miles to his 
source of supply. 

The second and larger reason lies in our new found 
principle of mass production. We have long held that 
manufacturing processes are governed by the law 
of increasing returns; that as we increase in volume 
the cost per unit is reduced. Hence our half-right 
conclusion that if sales can be expanded, we gain a 
larger profit even at a lower price. All of which is 
true, of course, if the cost of increasing sales does 
not eat up the larger profit. 

But many manufacturers do not trouble them- 
selves to consider the law of diminishing returns. 
It seems to carry a repressive and perhaps pessi- 
mistic connotation, whereas the law of increasing 
returns suggests optimism and expansion. 

This law of diminishing returns, however, is 
familiar to the farmer. He knows well that doubling 
the labor or fertilizer put into a given field will, in- 
deed, increase the crop, but will not usually double 
it; that as you cultivate a given area more and more 
intensively, there soon comes a time when the in- 
crease in crop return fails to keep pace with the 
additional effort. Now the field of distribution 
resembles the farm rather than the factory in that 
there comes a time when the increased sales volume 
is won only at a disproportionate cost. 

It must be increasingly apparent to all that the 
ensuing years must bring a revolution in the distri- 
bution end of American business. Many alert man- 
agements have already started to apply economies 
to merchandising—the while striving to satisfy the 
growing demand for color, beauty, convenience and 
cleanliness. Businesses will have to be conducted in 
such a manner that the readily available figures can 
tell the boss, at any time, just what lines, what em- 
ployees, what customers, what calendar periods are 
the most profitable. 

In the new day we are entering, more business 
men will commence with the consumer and work 
back to the producer rather than vice versa. They 
will be more curious about the public’s needs and 
wants and less intent upon the rapid expansion of 
factory capacity. The outcome of this new attitude 
will be reduced prices to the consumer and less waste 
to the manufacturer. There will be a wider spread 
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of the notion that business exists for society and not 
society for business. 

Throughout all America there is a rapidly grow- 
ing appreciation of the magnitude and seriousness 
of the distribution problem. Everyone seems intent 
on ridding distribution of its cumbersome and expen- 
sive methods and making it catch up with production. 
The old-line merchant is being forced out of the 
picture. Intelligent retailers recognize that idle 
stock is an expensive luxury. They know that loose 
credit eats up profits; that an efficient system of 
stock control is necessary; that success usually de- 
pends upon picking money-makers; that a business 
cannot be right in the wrong building; that it is 
possible to make delivery show a profit; and that the 
right kind of a quota-bonus plan will nearly always 
increase sales. 

The introduction of friendly competition among 
the employees of a company will invariably improve 
service to customers, increase sales volume and lower 
selling costs. The manager of one large retail estab- 
lishment recently worked out for his store an inter- 
esting quota-bonus plan, with the result that the 
entire personnel was pepped up in a most surprising 
way. Salesmen who used to spend much time in the 
smoking room now seldom leave the floor, and then 
only for a few minutes. Telephone calls from cus- 
tomers that were formerly avoided are now regarded 
as selling opportunities and are answered promptly. 
Every one is out to get a cash bonus and win a salary 
increase as a reward for exceptional work. And the 
principle involved will work as well in a paper mill 
as in a retail establishment. 

Competition in the field of selling is now so keen 
that new and original ideas are at a premium. Every 
one is trying to develop some new method of ap- 
proach to win the interest and attention of the 
prospect. One large New York hotel distributes free 
a copy of a daily paper to each passenger arriving 
in the city on a steamer. Attached to the newspaper 
is the following notice: “On leaving the steamer step 
into a taxicab and instruct the chauffeur to drive you 
to the Hotel Blank. When registering, advise the 
clerk the amount of your taxi fare, and this will be 
deducted from your bill on departure.” 

Each Saturday evening in a western city the chef 
of a fashionable hotel broadcasts over the radio an 
interesting continuity based on his dinner menu. As 
a result of the chef’s French accent and the at- 
tractiveness of his selected dishes, crowds are now 
flocking to the dining rooms of this hotel. Over 300 
dinners were traced directly to the broadcasting of 
the first radio announcement. There has been a 
permanent increase of 50 per cent in the dinners 
served, and a 30 per cent increase in luncheons. 

Of course, what makes this broadcasting sink in 
is the romance which runs through it all. The chef 
in his quaint dialect, works in the atmosphere of 
New Orleans, the glamour of kings and queens and 


the clash of pirate cutlasses. In speaking of pea soup, 
he weaves in a story of a little French village, and 
the love of Marie Antoinette for a monk named 
Cloud. Olives and anchovies bring a reference to old 
Mexico, and fried Maryland oysters call forth 4 tale 
of George Washington and the old South. The plan 
has won success because it is new and different, and 
that holds good for nearly all schemes that bring the 
dollars rolling in. 

Salesmanship has become a science and, because 
of the magnitude of the problem it presents, will 
presently become an art. It must now be based on 
facts and figures and not on guess work. In the 
future those facts and figures must correlate with 
every other department and made to show the same 
degree of results—and economy. 

The years lying immediately ahead will show 
greater development in the division of merchandis- 
ing and distribution than in any other department of 
business. 





The Idea’s the Thing! 
(Continued from page 78) 

I have appealed to those present to bring forward 
subjects, to ask questions or offer suggestions, and 
there has been no response, or only a meagre one. 
Yet as soon as the meeting was over one member 
after another has come along and expressed disap- 
pointment that this or that topic was not brought up 
‘by one of those good talkers’.” But the prime need 
at such gatherings is not good talkers but new ideas, 
and whether they are good, bad, or indifferent only 
a thorough thrashing out will show. 

I personally very well understand and recognize 
the difficulties of the diffident type of member. To 
express one’s self clearly, without ambiguity, to be 
brief but adequate, to state all your facts and draw 
your inference from them in the right order, to be 
sufficiently “solid” yet not so dull as to send your 
hearers to sleep—this is one of the hardest things I 
know! Yet we can believe this—that that type of 
member, potentially among the most valuable, by 
refraining from speech is evading his duty. Can I 
prevail upon him, when next he attends a meeting, 
to throw his qualms to the winds and speak out? 
We badly want to hear what he has to say. Risk your 
topic being threadbare and your statement of it 
somewhat roundabout. The idea’s the thing! What 
matters is the individual man’s viewpoint. Truth 
consists of many parts. Each man and woman holds 
one of those parts, and it is up to him and to her to 
pass it on to us to help in the making of something 
that cannot by any chance be made if even a single 
individual hangs back—the complete whole. 

“Wisdom is not wisdom until your ideas have been 
added to it.” 
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The Paper Industry 1930 Safety Contest 


February Scores (Only) 
44 Mills “Make the Grade”’ 






















































































PERFECT SCORES | IMPERFECT SCORES 
ENTRANT MILL LOCATION GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper Co. Port Edwards Wisconsin Points Points Points 
- ry ey: Corp. Badger-Globe Neenah, Wis. - —_ = 
= Bil Cay Co Dips Fae ela dl altel al alalad al 2 
jusetts 
3 Kimberly-Clark Corp. Ni Wisconsin i 3 el o i eo 
<> © Marinette & Menominee Paper Co. & Victory Marinette, Wis. 
International Co, Fort Edward A-16 | 9| 478.300 B-35 | 11] 381.200 C-14 | 27 89.660 
Canadian P. & P. Mills Limoilou P. Q, Canada A- 5 | 10) 466.460 B-31 | 12) 336.860 C-12 | 28 117.900 
K 0088 - 0088 isconsin A-30 | 11) 464.820 B- 3 | 13) 330.020; C-27 | 29 176.260 
Rhinelander Paper Co. Rhinelander Wisconsin A-12 | 12] 451.280 B-28 | 14] 327.120 C- 8 | 30 188.920 
mq =«8t. Croix Co. Woodland Maine A- 7 | 13) 443.240; B-18 | 15) 321.900 C-19 | 31 598.140 
a. o Piercefield New York ~ 1] 14) 407.020 B-33 | 16) 320.820; C- 2 | 32 655.740 
Db H Paper & Fibre Co. een A Green Bay, Wis. A-25 | 15) 382.640 B-36 | 17) 298.620 C-17 | 33 718.060 
3 Finch & Co., Inc. Glens Falls New York A-33 | 16) 364.380 B-27 | 18) 296.880 34 862.240 
o Escanaba Co. Groos Michigan A- 2 | 17) 299.880; B- 7 | 19) 201. 35, 1145 .620 
Crocker-McElwain Co. Holyoke Massachusetts A-29 | 18) 289.380 B-19 | 20) 230.020; C-10 | 36 1150.800 
The Tissue Mi Ohio A-11 | 19) 268.140) B-25 | 21) 176.100; C-16 | 37 1156.700 
i Co. Hoosatonic Massachusetts A-20 | 20) 218.300 B- 4 | 22) 165.400 C-24 | 38 1229.360 
re aie a PM ed i ad 
Port Huron ite & Paper Co. No. 1 Port Huron, Mich. “ : z 
Sorg Oglesby Smith Paper Co. Middletown, Ohio rege bey ay HE ess |S Ba 
vmrechiy pte Michigan “22 | 25] 64. B-16 | 27 “o40} C-18 | 43 11213080 
Marinette & Menominee Paper Co.Menominee Michigan ri 06.258 B-ll 3 308. 2 
Bergstrom Paper Co, Neenah Wisconsin * : s 5.500 6 Het o ay 
Defiance Paper Co. No. 1 Niagara Falls, N. Y . ay 
Price Brothers & Co. J iere Q A-13 | 28 128. B-14 | 30 261. 
Jonquiere Pulp Co., Ltd. a A-31 | 29 160.560) B-15 | 31 407. 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. No. 2 Port Huron, Mich. a9) 3 =. BS | oe. 
Sorg Smith Paper Co. Mi ™ A- 4 | 31 787. B-12 | 33 771. 
© International Paper Co. Webster Orono, Maine ase) 3 or. B32) 3 os. 
8 Bird & Son, Ine. Phillipadale Rhode A-18 | 33 ee S| = 
The Franklin Board & Paper Co. Franklin Ohio eile met 
The Upson Co. Lockport New York C.11| 38 2070. 
© Continental Paper & Bag Corp. Ashland New Hampshire B-38 39 2468. 
Wardlow-Thomas +4 Co. Middletown Ohio . 
| ed — a Withdrawn: A-17, B-20, B-21, B-37 and C-43 
Union Bag & Paper Hudson Falls, N. Y. No Report Received: B-34, C-6. C-21 and C-40 
United States ions Oo New York 
United States Gypsum Co. No. Kansas City Missouri 
Union Bag & Paper 0.5 Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
United States Gypsum Ohio 
International + Co. Maine 
Defiance No. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Continental & Bag Corp. Greenwich New York 








Penna.-New Jersey Superintendents Meet 


The Penna.-New Jersey Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association held a meeting 
at The Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, on Saturday, April 
5, at which papers were presented and discussions held con- 
cerning arrangements for the forthcoming annual meeting 
of the national association in Philadelphia at the Benjamin 
Franklin on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, May 29, 30, and 
31. J. Bertwell White, of the National Vulcanized Fibre 


Company, Yorklyn, Del., presided and was assisted by Vice-. 


President E. C. Gildenzopf, of Congoleum-Nairn Inc., As- 
bestos, Md. The meeting was opened with a dinner at 6:30 
p. m. in the Betsy Ross Room with sixty-five in attendance. 
The meeting which followed was attended by a larger number 
of superintendents and visitors than usual, some eighty-six 
being counted. The papers read included one by R. H. Dia- 
ment, of the Scott Paper Company, on the benefits of organ- 
ization which proved quite interesting and was much ap- 
preciated by the members. 

F. C. Farnsworth presented a paper with lantern slides 
on “Steam Plant Economies,” which was discussed inter- 
estingly by several of the superintendents present. 

James G. Ramsey,*national president, addressed the mem- 
bers on the value and the benefits to be derived from su- 
perintendents getting together at association meetings. 

Among the entertainments provided for the annual meet- 
ing next month are a golf tournament on the day preceding 
the meeting, May 28, and a trip on the Delaware river for 
which a steamboat will be specially chartered. A committee 
of two consisting of Joe Dow, of the Eastwood Wire Corpo- 
ration and Tom Ireland, of Crane Company, will direct the 
tournament. 





A Story of a Lost-Time Accident 


If noting the first accident to mar a record of 140 con- 
secutive no-accident days and the first black mark in the 1930 
Paper Industry Safety Contest, the editor of The St. Croix 
Observer, mill organ of the St. Croix Paper Company, Wood- 
land, Maine, tells the events leading up to the lost-time acci- * 
dent in so lucid and convincing a way as to merit for the 
story a wider circulation, which we accordingly give by 
reproducing it herewith: 

“A man received a tiny cut from paper, attended 
to it faithfully by coming twice daily for treat- 
ment. But—orders to report to the doctor were un- 
heeded, the cut. developed quickly from nearly well 
to very dangerous. The doctor was not called, the 
shift was lost. Instead of finding the remarkable 
improvement on the following day, as expected, the 
case had to go to a specialist. 

“It is as much an order to see the doctor as it is 
to carry a load or make paper. No man is capable of 
judging medical matters who is not in that profes- 
sion. Every man is expected to exert every possible 
effort before losing time, availing himself of every 
facility we have. In no other way can we succeed.” ° 


_— 
lt tid 


Clarke Marion, who is widely known throughout the in- 
dustry, having been a member of the Technical Association 
for many years, has been appointed manager of the coating 
mill of the Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Mr. Marion was educated and trained as a chemist and di- 
rected the chemical laboratories of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company during the early period of his connection 
with the company, which dates from 1919. 
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Spring Meeting of Southern 
Superintendents 


Southern Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association Holds Interesting Meeting and Visits Mills 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, held at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 4 and 5 was a huge success. The meeting 
was well attended by members, visitors, “Ambassadors of 
Commerce” and ladies. In the absence of Chairman, O. J. 
Oleson of the Southern International Paper Company, 
Bastrop, La., the meeting was presided over by J. L. Richard- 
son of the Gulf States Paper Corporation, Tuscaloosa. 
Friday morning the group was taken to.the plant of the 
Gulf States Paper Corporation. After an inspection of the 
plant the group met in the recreation room of the mill where 
two interesting papers were read and discussed. A group 
picture was then made and this was followed by a luncheon 
served by the Junior League of Tuscaloosa. Two more papers 
were then read and the members allowed to spend the re- 
mainder of the afternoon in the plant. Friday night a ban- 
quet was held at the McLester Hotel. Saturday morning was 
taken up with the discussion of paper mill problems and 
Saturday afternoon was spent on the golf course of the Tus- 
caloosa Country Club. 
Gulf States Paper Corp. Plant 


The members and visitors were shown through the plant 
of the Gulf States Paper Corporation by the officials and 
employees of the company on Friday morning. Among the 
things of interest were the 450 lbs. steam plant burning 
powdered fuel, the sulphate liquor recovery plant with sta- 
tionary alkali recovery furnaces designed by W. M. Cary, 
the pulp mill layout, the 234-inch Beloit paper machine, and 
the modern bag factory. As a large majority of the mem- 
bers were interested in the manufacture of kraft paper, 
the recovery plant attracted by far the most attention. This 
installation of three furnaces and waste heat boilers has 
attracted much interest all over the country by steadily 
breaking records as to green liquor and steam production, 
salt cake consumption and reduction of sulphate. The com- 
bination bag machines and printing presses in the bag fac- 
tory aroused a great deal of interest. 


MORNING SESSION 


At 11:15 a.m. the meeting was called to order by vice- 
chairman J. L. Richardson and was immediately turned over 
to J. H. Noble of the Oliver United Filters, Inc. of New York. 
Mr. Noble read a very interesting paper on “Washing Kraft 
Pulp, Vacuum Filters vs. Diffusers.” After a brief discussion 
of the disadvantages of the diffuser, the many advantages 
of the vacuum filter were taken up. The development of the 
vacuum filter system was traced and the methods of over- 
coming certain problems were given. 

Mr. Noble explained that while the development work was 
still going on that his company was ready to back its 
equipment to the limit. Data are now available from five 
mills for a period of three to four years. The installation 
has proved to be a success on Southern pine kraft pulp in 
a North Carolina Mill. 

Mr. Hartman asked for some data on sizes and capacities 
and was told that one unit would handle from 60 to 100 
tons per day. The thickness of the filter cake was brought 
up and a cake of 1 to 2 inches in thickness was recommended. 


Steam Pressure in Paper Mills 
Next on the program was a paper by Prof. John M. 
Gallalee, Consulting Engineer and Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Alabama, on “High Steam Pres- 
sure for Paper Mills.” He told of his deep interest in the 


T= spring meeting of the Southern Division of the 


production of energy from fuels and efficient generation and 
use of power. Next to the public utilities the paper industry 
has made more advances along the line of high pressures 
than any other industry. 

He told of a recent list of power plants with working 
pressures of 400 lbs. and over containing 78 plants of which 
20 could be easily recognized as being connected with the 
production of pulp and paper. Several others were no 
doubt serving pulp and paper mills. All of these have been 
put in operation since 1927. 

Mr. Gallalee then told of some of the reasons for this 
trend and briefly looked into the future probabilities of high 
pressure boiler development and its relation to the paper 
industry. He told of the lack of energy balance in the 
modern mill and what steps were necessary to remedy this. 

A brief outline of the inefficiency of low boiler pressures 
and of condensers followed. In order to begin to get the 
energy out of the steam, higher pressures must be resorted 
to with bleeding exhaust steam from the turbine for process 
steam. A chart was shown giving the relation between 
throttle pressure gauge and kilowatts per thousand pounds 
of process steam per hour. Several illustrations with the 
aid of this chart showed the big gain in kilowatts from 200 
to 400 Ibs. pressure. 

He showed how economies could be reached by going into 
higher pressures. Already one paper manufacturer is erect- 
ing a plant to go to 1800 lbs. 

Mr. Gallalee then pointed out the necessity of the paper- 
maker taking an interest in power. He criticised the attitude 
of certain superintendents towards their power plants. The 
problem of the digester was taken up and the mill men were 
cautioned that sudden loads would be reflected in paper costs. 

It was pointed out that the public utilities had blazed 
the trail by giving the history-of high pressure steam since 
the erection of the old Gorgas plant in 1916 to the modern 
plants such as Holland and Deepwater. The speaker told 
how data and results of the studies of some of the larger 
engineering companies had spread by grapevine telegraph, 
and how by sending the high pressure steam, 1200 lbs., 
through a small turbine, exhausting at 350 lIbs., sending 
through reheat boilers and to a large turbine that 11 or 13 
per cent gain in efficiency was possible. Thus the public 
utilities have found that for plants above 450 lbs. pressure 
a jump to 1200 Ibs. pressure is advisable. This makes a 600 
Ibs. boiler a thing of the past as far as the public utilities 
are concerned. 

Calculations have been made by engineers showing that 
it is possible to build a station from 1200 to 1400 lbs. pressure 
for only $10 to $12 more per installed horsepower with 11 
to 14 per cent gain in efficiency. So far no insurmountable 
troubles have developed and no great increase in operating 
costs has been recorded. 

Papermakers have more to gain by high pressures than 
the public utilities on account of the process steam. Of six 
recent installations above 600 lbs., three have been by pulp 
and paper mills. 

While it is possible to get greater efficiencies from temper- 
atures of 900 to 1000 deg. that the special materials needed 
caused us to stay at 750 deg. and below in this country. 
As no one can tell the exact cost of high pressure steam 
for an industrial plant, some one must experiment and 
co-operate with the manufacturer who is new ready to 
offer small machines with high efficiencies. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Hartman asked why 
a 1200 Ibs. plant had not been built in Alabama. Mr. Gallalee 
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answered that he had never been able to justify one unless 
coal was more than $4 per ton. 

Mr. Weil asked for the over all efficiencies of 1200 lbs. 
plants and was told 25 to 27 per cent. 

Mr. Gallalee told of a report from a 900° Fahr. turbine 
in Paris that was at a dull glow. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the banks of the 
Warrior river where the photograph of the group was taken. 
This was greatly improved by the presence of the young 
ladies employed in the company’s bag factory. 


The Luncheon 


A delightful luncheon was then served by the Junior 
League of Tuscaloosa. Mr. H. D. Warner, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Gulf States Paper Corporation, extended his 
welcome to the convention and then introduced Ex-governor 
W. W. Brandon of Alabama as speaker of the occasion. 
Judge Brandon extended the welcome of the people of the 
City of Tuscaloosa and of Tuscaloosa County to the con- 
vention and told them that the city was theirs. He highly 
praised the southern paper industry and especially the plant 
at Tuscaloosa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The meeting was called to order by vice-chairman Richard- 
son and turned over to C. L. Knowles of the Dorr Co. Inc., 
New York, who gave a very interesting paper on “Advance 
Kraft Mill Recausticizing Practice.” 


Recausticizing Practice 

He told of the adaption of the decade-old soda pulp mill 
recausticizing practice to the sulphate process. A discussion 
of the early troubles and the conclusions drawn from them 
was given. By aid of black board diagrams he traced the 
green liquor and sludge through the equipment going into 
detail as to sizes, capacities and time needed. Stress was 
laid on the fact that a much cleaner green liquor was to be 
had and that by reburning the lime a saving of chemicals 
was made that could not be otherwise obtained. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Knowles stated that 
the green liquor was made by the batch system and run into 
a storage tank for continuous usage. Mr. Cary asked if 
there were any of the systems in operation and was told 
that the Union Bag Co. had one. He then asked for com- 
parative costs with the ordinary form of caustic house and 
was told that there was little difference. The cost of reburn- 
ing lime was given at from $3 ‘to $8 per ton. Mr. Knowles 
did not believe you could justify reburning if new lime cost 


was less than $6 per ton. He said that the reason more 
than 60 per cent of the lime couldn’t be recovered was due 
to the fact that the particles got finer on each pass through 
the system and finally were too fine to use. 


Lime Reclamation 

A paper was then read by Chas. Crain of the Southern 
International Paper Company, Mobile, Ala., on “Reclamation 
of Lime by Reburning Sludge.” Mr. Crain went into detail 
as to the mechanics of the process, giving kiln sizes, entrance 
and stack temperatures, fuel consumption and chemical effi- 
ciency. He told of some of the difficulties that had been 
met with and of the control necessary. He’ stressed the 
disirability of having a low soda content in sludge. After 
the paper a list of 30 questions gotten up by Mr. Whitfield 
were answered by Mr. Crain. 

A talk was then made by Robert L. Emminger, National 
Secretary-Treasurer of Miamisburg, Ohio, on the June meet- 
ing of the American Pulp and Paper Superintendents Asso- 
ciation at Philadelphia. He outlined the program and urged 
every one to come and bring their families. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the rest of the 
afternoon spent in the mill. 


Banquet 

The group met at 7:30 p.m. at the McLester Hotel and 
enjoyed a banquet. A great variety of entertainment was 
available under the direction of H. E. Hornberger, toast- 
master. He was assisted by W. P. Thielens. Among the 
features were a University of Alabama orchestra and quartet, 
an accordion player, an address by Dr. Lang of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and a very interesting report by Mr. 
Maxwell on his research on the various methods of snoring. 


Discussion Session 


Saturday morning the meeting was held in the club room 
of the McLester Hotel and consisted of a discussion of 
Southern mill problems. Almost every phase of kraft pulp 
and paper manufacture was touched on and a great deal 
of interest shown. 

The discussion was followed by a talk on corn and starch 
products by H. A. Crown of the Corn Products Co. The meet- 
ing then adjourned and lunch was served at the hotel. 

At luncheon the division decided that the September meet- 
ing would be held at Bastrop, La. 

The afternoon was spent playing golf on the course of 
the Tuscaloosa Country club. 





Photo of Southern Superintendents on bank of Warrior River. 





The young ladies are employees of Gulf States Paper Corporation 
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Pacific Coast Technical Men Meet 


Longview, Washington, Host to Pacific Coast Section of the T.A.P.P.I. 


featured at the spring meeting of the Pacific Coast 

Section of the T.A.P.P.I. held at Longview, Wash., 
April 5. Headquarters were at Hotel Monticello, but the 
business session was held at the library auditorium across the 
park. Approximately 100 members and visitors from allied 
interests were present to contribute to the program and to 
enjoy the social and business activities. 

The forenoon was given over to a trip through the plants 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and the Longview Fibre 
Company. Later a number of the delegates enjoyed a golf 
game and others took brief sightseeing trips about the city 
before the regular program and business session which 
started at 2:30. R. S. Wertheimer of the Longview Fibre 
Company was chairman of the meeting. Ralph Reid acted as 
vice-chairman and Dr. H. K. Benson as secretary. 

J. D. Tennant, vice-president and general manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, who had acted as host to the 
group on the trip through this plant, delivered the address 
of welcome. He explained the value of the hook-up between 
the lumber company and the fiber company by which the 
products of the former were utilized by the latter plant with 
economy and profit to both industries, and that by reason 
of this successful combination he himself felt interested in 
a pulp and paper meeting and was delighted to welcome the 
delegates to Longview. 

Dr. Benson in his response to the welcome address also in- 
cluded a short account of his trip as delegate to the national 
convention of the T.A.P.P.I. in Philadelphia. He discussed 
special phases of the national association in its relation to 
the coast section and urged that a larger membership be 
built up not only among the actual technical men in the pulp 
and paper industry but among those from other industries 
or profession that have a bearing on the interests of the 
T.A.P.P.I. in an important way. 


Appeals for Individual Interest in Protecting Streams 


Carl E. Green, a state sanitary engineer for Oregon, ap- 
peared on the program in the place of Dr. Frederick Stricker, 
president of the Oregon State Board of Health who was 
scheduled to appear on the program but who was called 
East. Mr. Green spoke of the various factors that cause 
stream pollution. He explained that streams free from do- 
mestic or industrial waste are considered reasonably clean 
as most of the natural discharges into streams are rarely a 
serious menace to health. 

Game fish are most directly affected by pollution in the 
rivers and aside from the problem of making water clean 
for domestic purposes the streams must also be analyzed for 
elements that might destroy these fish in large numbers. 
For this reason an educational campaign to teach the public 
the value of fresh water for these purposes is highly es- 
sential, according to Mr. Green. The survey of the Willa- 
mette river and the analysis of the water a few years ago 
showed that the harbor district was inimical to fish three 
months of the year. 

Industrial waste consumes more oxygen than domestic 
waste and hence is more deleterious in its nature. Mr. Green 
stated that he believed at present the need was not for more 
laws for protection of streams but for strict enforcement of 
those already existing. Issuance of orders for civic control of 
stream protection and greater interest on the part of indi- 
viduals would do much toward eliminating pollution prob- 
lems, he declared. 


A Lumber Company’s Forestry Program 


“The Forestry Program of a Lumber Company in South- 
western Washington” was an enlightening treatise on what 
conservation may accomplish, presented by J. B. Woods, chief 
forester of the Long-Bell Lumber Company at Longview. 

“Forestry is a development of our conception of land use 


\ exceedingly interesting and educational program was 


for storage purposes,” explained Mr. Woods, “keeping pro- 
duction active where character of the land and conditions 
justify. Many of the virgin forests that now remain are 
high and their accessibility a drawback. By replanting of 
accessible cutover tracts, as valuable a timber area may be 
developed in convenient locations as is now standing, in a, 
period not to exceed fifty years, and it will have the advantage 
of being strong through proper pruning. Furthermore, its 
species may be predetermined and that kind of timber pro- 
duced which will meet the market demand.” 

In 100 years, Mr. Woods said, trees 2 to 4 feet in 
diameter could be raised, although he believes 3 feet will be 
the average standard. This new stand will furnish pulpwood, 
poles and saw-logs in more usable grades and size than the 
indiscriminate growth being used today. 

The two unfavorable phases of this are, of course, fire and 
taxation while the growth is still inactive and unprofitable, 
but it is possible that these problems may be solved satis- 
factorily. 

The Long-Bell company is planting three species in its 
conservation program—Port Orford cedar in fully drained 
soil, California redwood in alluvian soil and hill pine on the 
heights. 

Water Supply and Its Treatment 


Dean R. G. Tyler of the University of Washington, dis- 
cussed “Water Supply Problems in the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry,” and named three principal difficulties which he had 
discovered as present in plants: First, the water may be 
difficult to treat; next, the plants are either poorly designed 
for water treatment or are out grown as to usefulness, and 
third, the operators are not always trained specialists in 
testing work. 

Dean Tyler told in detail how to operate filters most ef- 
ficiently. He gave some of his findings in analyzing water 
taken from the plant of the Grays Harbor Pulp and Paper 
company at Hoquiam, which analysis would prove helpful 
for water of similar chemical content. 


Printer Tells of Faults Found in Paper 


Manufacture of newsprint and book papers were told some 
practical experiences of a printer who handles several kinds 
of publications, when Ralph H. Mort of the Metropolitan 
Printing Co., of Portland talked in very plain terms of faults 
he has met in paper manufacture. Among these was grief 
caused by paste having been slapped on between sheets of the 
roll by some careless operator. When the press starts this 
causes a tear down the middle of the sheet. Sometimes the 
rolls are lopsided which causes them to travel crooked. Where 
three rolls are being run the same tension cannot be applied 
uniformly unless the rolls are wound straight. 

“Some paper has not sufficient tensile strength. In the 
vernacular of his pressman, Mr. Mort says such paper ap- 
pears to have been made of “rotten pulp.” 

Another complaint arises from wrinkled paper, which is 
sometimes so wrinkled on the outside layers that great waste 
ensues before the printer can get down to the smooth section 
of the roll. A “saw edge” on stock also causes difficulties 
as the points are roughed off in going through the roll and 
get into the ink. Water marks that do not take the ink 
evenly are also hard to handle. Rolls that are wound too 
loose—papers that curl—porous papers and static condi- 
tions are all hoodoos in a printer’s life, according to Mr. 
Mort, who explained his experiences in such a humorous way 
that he held the attention of his audience completely and 
turned his criticisms into a forceful discussion of ways in 
which paper manufacture might be improved. 


Co-operation of Process Industries Sought 


Coming up from San Francisco to take part in the pro- 
gram, Dr. Paul D. V. Manning displayed entire mastery of 
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his subject, “Effect of West Coast Wood Pulp Manufacture 
on the Process Industries.” 

Natural resources as well as tororraphy and other exrd'- 
tions determine just how successful and profitable pulp 
manufacturers may become, Dr. Tyler maintained. 

“All industries are closely interlocked in every district 


and this is one of the vital reasons why transportation fa-- 


cilities should be improved in most sections. On the coast 
the most prominent industries are mineral, food and wood. 

Consequently, in these three should be centered effort 
toward co-operation of interests. -All major problems are 
mutual and the general processes in manufacture are of 
mutual concern, and for this reason a community of interest 
should be built up looking toward the general prosperity of 
each separate industry. Freight saving, selling agencies, 
markets and methods may be considered and studied in their 
relation to many industries and all results and findings may 
be construed to the needs of all by a pooling of interest and 
money for surveys and analyses. : 

“Pulp and paper manufacture is 3% per cent of all the 
process production industries,” said Dr. Manning, “and is 
therefore of importance enough to demand constant thought 
and attention. Waste in lumber amounts to 1/10 of all the 
lumber utilized in the United States in manufacture and this 
waste should bring some action on the part of the pulp and 
paper industry which depends for its own progress on wood 
and lumber by-products. Although much of this 1/10 waste 
is not of high value as pulpwood yet it is usable in kraft 
paper manufacture. The average waste of wood is about 
1/5 of the original stand of timber. 


Logging Waste on West Coast 


“The pulp industry is doing much to improve conditions in 
logging waste,” said Allen H. Hodson, U. S. Forest Service 
representative, who acquiesced in the points which Dr. Man- 
ning the previous speaker had made. Mr. Hodson told of 
one company which minimized the waste and established a 
series of profitable industries by sawing up the small hem- 
lock logs in a mill near the timber, for which a market was 
found. Next this company built a pulp mill adjacent—then 
a chipping plant at the sawmill to prepare the waste for 
pulp manufacture. Later a power plant was built which 
utilized the hog fuel from the sawmill and this power plant 
now furnishes power for the pulp mill operation and also 
sells power for domestic purposes in the district surrounding. 
Mr. Hodson’s point was that there is usually a way around 
an obstacle if enough intelligent thought is applied by the 
owner of timber stands. 


Many Other Valuable Papers 


L. C. Peabody, office manager of the Longview Fibre Com- 
pany, told of the system used in their offices and covered the 
entire subject of “Some Aspects of Record Keeping” in a 
concise and competent manner. 

Due to the lateness of the hour and lack of time it was 
necessary for some of the speakers to condense their papers 
considerably much to the regret of those present, but these 
speakers mastered the difficulty of being brief in a success- 
ful way and managed to give the meat of their discussion 
very forcefully. 

Dr. Leo Friedman of the department of chemistry of the 
University of Oregon, read a paper on “Contributions of 
Colloid Chemistry to the Pulp and Paper Industry” which 
took up what has been recently discovered in this field. 

R. Leonard Hasche, a chemical engineer from the research 
department of the American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany had for his subject “The Manufacture of Liquid Sul- 
phur Dioxide and Its Use in the Pulp and Paper Industry.” 

Prof. W. L. Beuschlein of the University of Washington, 
discussed “Cooking of Finely Divided Fir Wood in Sulphate 
Acid.” 

C. A. Newhall of Seattle, told of the Chlorination Process 
for Refining Pulp Mill Screenings and Raw Cooked Fibres. 

W. G. Brown, superintendent of the Inland Empire Paper 
Co., Millwood, Wash., who was the last feature scheduled on 
the afternoon program, deferred his address on “The Relation 
Between the Technical Man and the Mill Superintendent,” 
until the banquet which was enjoyed at Hotel Monti- 





cello in the evening, but his discussion proved no less in- 
teresting and enjoyable because of its postponement. 

The next meeting of the Pacific Coast Section of the 
T.A.P.P.I. will be held in Portland by unanimous vote of the 
Longview conference. At that time it is hoped to have some 
national speakers present to contribute added zest to the 
program. Dr. Benson expressed himself as hopeful of one 
or two men of prestige who may possibly come west for this 
fall meeting. 

Programs for the Longview meeting were printed on .016 
caliper kraft made entirely of fir pulp at the Longview Fibre 
Company plant, and the material lent itself to an artistic 
arrangement. 


ou 


Pulpwood Costs 


An elaborate system of checking pulpwood costs has been 
devised by the Pulpwood Department of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association (formerly the Woodlands Section) by . 
which companies may have for comparison detailed costs on 
pulpwood operations. 

Pulpwood costs represent cost elements in paper manu- 
facture which vary between wide ranges. The variations, as 
Charles W. Boyce, secretary, points out in a circular letter 
to members of the association, occur between regions, and 
also in the same regions. Many variations can not be elimi- 
nated, but many can be if the particular items of cost in which 
the variations occur can be located. The new service initiated 
by the Pulpwood Department is designed to show where the 
variations occur. Forms are provided for company cost 
grouping and the figures will be tabulated in such a way as 
not to reveal the identity of reporting companies. The figures 
will be available only to those companies that furnish reports. 


ae 


Committee Chairmen for Supts. Convention 


Plans are progressing for the annual convention of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
which will be held in Philadelphia, May 29, 30 and 31. The pro- 
gram will soon be available, and President Ramsey has issued a 
strong appeal for the attendance of every member. 

The chairmen of the various committees are: J. Bertwell 
White, convention chairman; William Brydges, general chair- 
man of divisional meetings; Paul Sievert, chairman of me- 
chanical division; Victor Fishburn, chairman of sulphite divi- 
sion; Carl Magnus, chairman of book and fine papers; A. W. 
Wickham, chairman of board division. 

ee 

The spring meeting of the Southeastern Division Superin- 
tendents Association which was scheduled for April 7 and 8 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., was postponed. This meeting will 
be combined with the annual fall meeting at Chattanooga, 
the plans for which have not yet been announced. 
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Mrs. R. S. Kellogg, wife of the secretary of the News Print 
Service Bureau, is a gifted artist. At the recent annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of Design, in New York, 
one of her paintings was awarded the Helen K. McCarthy 
Memorial Prize of $250. The painting represents a view of 
a celebrated scene in Italy. 


=o 


The Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc., Troy, N. Y., announces 
that John A. Lyden is now a member of its pulp and paper 
mill staff. Mr. Lyden has been serving as assistant to his 
father who is general manager of Fraser Paper Limited, 
Madawaska, Me., and he also spent two years in the employ 
of the International Paper Co., Bastrop, La. 
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H. H. Hammond, has been appointed manager of sales and 
engineering of Bailey Meter Company. Mr. Hammond’s 
former position with Bailey Meter Company was that of sales 
manager. 


— 
-_ 





Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., announces that the 
carload price on FF wood rosin, as of April 8th, is $6.25 per 
280 Ibs., f.o.b. Brunswick, Ga., or Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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A Concerted Drive Against 
Power Costs 
669. N time of peace, prepare for war, 


By W.S.JOULE ———- 


This section turns the searchlight 

upon power and its allied problems. 

It shows up big possibilities to save. 
Opportunities to improve conditions, 
methods, apparatus will be discovered. 

» Worth while practices suggest new 






such important items in the total manu- 
facturing costs and because the load is 
one of high load factor. 

‘ Every saving in the power plant is 


might, with equal truthfulness be ideas and wider.usages of equipment. cymulative. So, “think nought of a trifle, 


though it may appear small indeed; small 





changed to “in time of industrial slack, 





prepare for the busy period.” When 

paper and pulp mills are working at full speed, many things 
worth doing have to be held in abeyance, until time can be 
found or equipment can be spared, to do them. In general, 
the paper and pulp industry is quiet at the present time and 
this affords an ideal opportunity, therefore, to do some of 
those things which have had to wait. Moreover, now is a 
very good time to look around and see what can be done to 
cut power costs. 

While every paper and pulp mill has problems peculiar 
to itself, each has problems common to all. While circum- 
stances alter cases, there are certain lines of attack that 
present an opportunity to most paper and pulp mills to cut 
power costs. These phases of the problem naturally present 
themselves: 

Is excess steam now being rejected to the atmosphere 
that could be used to supply the pulp mill evaporators or 
for any other purpose calling for low-pressure steam ? 

Is the steam from the digesters being allowed to blow to 
waste, or can it be used to pre-heat the water for the di- 
gesters or similar applications? 

Is there enough bark from the pulpwood and sawdust 
available to justify installing a separate boiler with a 
special furnace for burning this class of fuel, so as to cut 
the cost of handling it, increase the steam making capacity 
of the plant and improve over-all economy? 

Are non-condensing engines being used at the present 
time to supply steam, that could be replaced by a condensing 
turbine? 

To what extent could steam-engine drive be replaced by 
motor drive, so as to eliminate much of the friction load and 
at the same time eliminate as far as possible, blowing ex- 
haust steam to atmosphere? 

What is being done to minimize the heat losses due to 
radiation and conduction of the various pressure vessels, 
steam pipes, etc? Has the heat balance of the plant been 
investigated, to determine whether the back pressure of the 
various engines is such as to minimize steam consumption 
by the engines? 

Has the full possibilities of reducing valves been investi- 
gated, so as to provide for abnormal conditions and emer- 
gency demands for low-pressure steam, should there be a 
temporary cessation of high-pressure steam through turbines, 
etc.? 

Apart from the ordinary opportunities to save in a power 
plant, due to boiler room instruments, adequate furnace and 
piping insulation, etc., the pulp and paper mill offers excep- 
tional opportunities to develop economies by means of main- 
taining a proper heat balance and the full utilization ‘of 
high-pressure steam for generating electricity as a by- 
product, because of the enormous demand for steam at 
relatively low-pressure. The inducement is exceptionally 
worth while in the case of the paper and pulp industry 
because the cost of power—of water and of heat—are 


sands make the mountain, moments make 
the year—and trifles life.” 


Some Observations on the Installation and Main- 
tenance of Trash Racks 


S soon as spring opens up the country, hydroelectric 
plants get busy to overcome the damage done during the 
winter and put things ship-shape so as to fully utilize the 
usual heavy flow of water during the spring and early sum- 
mer months. While activity is getting underway in the 
hydroelectric plants, therefore, it might be worth while to 
discuss one subject which is usually considered too trivial and 
unimportant to pay attention to, but which, on the other hand, 
may cause the shut-down of the plant or operation for days 
and weeks at a time at curtailed maximum capacity and loss 
of efficiency. The trash racks usually built and installed “on 
the job” and with whatever materials are available, are 
actually an important adjunct to the hydroelectric plants, 
which may under certain conditions determine the efficiency 
the maximum capacity and even the ability to remain in 
operation. 

Trash racks of hydroelectric developments are installed to 
protect the water turbines governing apparatus, equipment 
and plant. If improperly chosen or installed they may fail 
when needed most; if not properly maintained they may 
obstruct the flow of water and even shut down turbines. 
Trash racks are installed before or in the intakes to prevent 
trash—vegetation, wood and other water-borne debris, from 
being carried down through the intake. The form of trash 
rack used should depend upon the form of debris. that may 
come down, and the velocity with which it is carried by the 
water. 

A common form of trash rack consists of round iron, 
1%-inch bars to top and bottom of which are riveted flat 
iron bars about 4 inches wide and % to % inch thick. The 
circular bars are usually spaced about 4 inches apart. These 
racks can be built up in the blacksmith shop. Another com- 
mon form of rack, similar to the above, uses grids or verti- 
cals bars from % to % inch wide and 3 to 4 inches thick in 
the direction of stream flow and are usually cast or forged in 
one part. The former is the cheaper and more easily made; 
the latter probably offers the maximum strength of rack with 
a minimum obstruction surface for restricting water flow. 

A trash rack should be designed to offer maximum ob- 
struction to debris and foreign matter brought down by 
the water yet create minimum resistance to its passage. 
As these two requirements are somewhat antagonistic, the 
condition can often be compromised by installing two racks, 
the inner one of finer or less coarse grating. This not only 
lessens the likelihood of obstruction of water taking place, 
but also facilitates cleaning. The space between grids 
or bars of a rack should depend upon the sort of obstructions 
to be guarded against, the size of unit to be protected and 
the velocity of the incoming water, and water-borne obstruc- 
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tions. Where turbulent water and wind, ice jams and logs 
may be encountered, the racks should have ample strength, 
otherwise the grids may become bent together, resulting in 
an obstructed passage between them which invariably forms 
the nucleus for a blocked rack from vegetation. 


A trash rack should be designed to give sufficient passage 
for the desired quantity of water to pass through it without 
excessive loss of head. A surprising loss of effective head 
may actually occur when vegetation, wood and other mate- 
rials, clog the intake. This condition assumes particular 
importance in low-head hydroelectric developments such as 
abound in Wisconsin, Minnesota and the papermaking terri- 
tories. Loss of efficiency and capacity always accompany 
loss of head. Hydroelectric units may be shut down entirely 
from this cause. Where much vegetation has to be dealt 
with—as where land has been flooded for pondage, etc., it 
is advisable to design the trash racks so that if obstructed 
equivalent to 40 per cent water restriction, the necessary 
flow of water is still possible. This will give a higher first 
cost but will eliminate much more costly shut-downs later, 
in all probability. 

It is customary to clean coarse stationary trash racks 
by hand, using a rake on a pole or handle for this purpose. 
Sometimes a rake similar to a harrow is used, hung from 
chains and hoist so that it may be lifted by one or two 
men. Duplicate trash racks are often employed, the one 
nearest the intake being less coarse than the outer one. 
It is then a good policy to make the inner or finer rack 
self-cleaning by installing one or more rake-like appliances 
(can be made in the blacksmith shop) upon link chains 
which in turn are driven from a motor-operated counter- 
shaft located on top of the intake structure. Some form of 
adjustable iron comb is installed on top of each bay to 
catch the trash brought up by the scrapers and drop it on 
the floor. 

Combating Corrosion—Where hydroelectric developments 
receive their water from rivers adjacent to industrial de- 
velopments’ and habitation—the condition found particularly 
in the East and Middle West—trouble is often encountered 
on account of corrosion of the intake screens and racks. 
In some cases this sort of corrosion is very persistent 
and rapid, and, from reports, no paint has as yet been found 
that will maintain an impervious covering for the metal 
for any length of time. The writer has never seen galvanized 
iron trash racks used, probably for the reason that racks 
are usually made up “on the job” and galvanizing is, of 
course, out of the question under such conditions. Another 
possible reason is that the racks are usually looked upon 
as an “extra” and are designed by someone on the ground 
who feels that anything that will “get by” is good enough. 
So-called stainless steel also seems to be worth considering 
for withstanding corrosive conditions. 


About the best manner of delaying corrosion by the con- 
tamination of industry and habitation, seems to be to paint 
all metalwork with a heavy red-lead covering. This makes 
a good coating and lasts reasonably well, in spite of the 
cumulative effect of erosion and attrition by water and 
trash. Racks and screens to remain protected should receive 
attention, and possibly re-painting once each year. As screens 
and racks cover a comparatively large surface, yet comprise 
but little metal, relatively, painting by hand is most tedious 
if done thoroughly and tends to be scamped. This condition 
may be overcome, time and paint saved and @ better job done 
by employing a paint spraying outfit. The larger and 
greater the number of racks, the more advantageous a 
spraying outfit becomes, obviously. Before applying the 
Levey all metalwork should be thoroughly cleaned by sand 

last. 

It is suggested that the contractors for the water turbines, 
or other hydraulic apparatus, might include the trash racks, 
and furnish them galvanized. Galvanizing is a promising 
palliative for corrosion troubles. It certainly deserves trial. 
The cost is insignificant, of course. 

Many hydroelectric plants have been forced to curtail 
output, in some instances even being forced to shut down 
temporarily, because of obstructed trash racks. Probably 
most hydroelectric plants have at sometime suffered from 





loss of head, because the trash racks became clogged, or kept 
on clogging up as rapidly as they were cleared. The above 
may help to improve the situation, by drawing attention to 
a few phases of the problem. Incidentally, a hydroelectric 
development is only as dependable as its water supply and 
the water supply is only as dependable as the trash racks 
are workable. 


Keeping Watch for “Bottling Effect” in the Furnace 


UCH furnace repair work is necessary on account of a 

“bottling effect” in the furnace or at the breeching 
damper. Sometimes the trouble is that the breeching damper 
has insufficient area for the total volume of gases being 
given off by the furnace, especially at high rates of combus- 
tion. In other instances, the damper is being improperly 
operated, a condition which is particularly likely to occur 
where forced draft is used but where the breeching damper 
is controlled by hand. In such cases—and a similar condition 
is that where the stack has insufficient capacity and forced 
draft is used—a pressure builds up in the furnace, increasing 
the deterioration of the furnace walls as well as, increasing 
the heat loss through the brickwork, while cutting down the 
total capacity of installation. 

The draft gauge will show, of course, directly when a bot- 
tle effect develops. The condition may, however, be due to 
temporary conditions which may develop from time to time, 
as when the damper is improperly adjusted under hand con- 
trol. High combustion rates with forced draft and insuffi- 
cient stack capacity, and in the absence of induced draft, 
will also build up a pressure in the furnace, which may be 
due to excess air or clogged gas passages due to soot, air 
infiltration, improper fuel bed conditions or lack of outlet 
area as contributing causes. 

A rule generally followed in proportioning breeching 
dampers is to give them an area of from 20 to 30 per cent 
in excess of the total combined boiler tube area. The breech- 
ing should, moreover, be built so as to cause as little friction 
or loss of draft or pressure drop as possible. While the 
damper breeching may have the proper initial area, it is pos- 
sible that debris, soot and other accumulations may have 
collected so as to result in a very restricted passage. 

It is always best to have the damper control located at 
the boiler front, because without a draft gauge, neither 
damper, furnace nor fuel bed can be operated intelligently— 
or efficiently. With draft gauge and damper control in- 
stalled at the boiler front, it is a simple matter to standard- 
ize upon damper position for various boiler loads—and com- 
bustion efficiencies—so long as size of coal remains about 
same. 


Seasonal Priming of Boilers 


RIMING or foaming occur at certain times of the year 

in some plants. Seasonal conditions are a contributing 
cause, perhaps the major cause. Is the water particularly 
dirty at these times—carrying matter in suspension, vegeta- 
tion or oil? What is the relation between the water and 
the load at these times? 

Anything that will retard the free separation of the steam 
from the water tends to cause foaming, of course. If the 
water is treated, excessive use of soda ash or compound may 
be the cause. A surface blow will help remove matter in 
suspension, while the blow down will help lessen concentra- 
tion. 

The fact that the trouble is seasonal, suggests water 
trouble, although the possibility that restricted boiler liber- 
ation surface may occur, due to the need for cleaning and 
that high evaporation rates are used or both, should be con- 
sidered. 

Foaming and priming are the consequences and not the 
cause, and the solution lies in finding the cause. This maybe 
done by cut and try, of course, but the best way is to study 
the load, analyze the water before and after it enters the 
boiler, when both hot and cold. Heavy loads, long spells 
without cleaning the boiler, water heavy with suspended 
matter or excessive treatment may all be the contributing 
causes. 


One idea put to work is worth a hundred ideas in the head. 
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Consumption of Paper Milk Bottles on the Increase 


The Sealcone paper bottle made by the Sealed Containers 
Corporation, New York Central Building, New York, appear 
to be growing in favor. An account of the method of forming 
the bottles was given in THE PAPER INDUSTRY for February, 
1929, page 1948, in the report of a meeting of the New York 
division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry 
which was addressed 
by J. J. Adams a repre- 
sentative of the Sealed 
Containers Corporation. 

The _ sealcones or 
paper bottles are fresh- 





Economy of space is secured by pack- 

ing the sealcones as shown, making 

it possible to put twenty-four quarts 

of milk in the usual quart case. Econ- 

omy of handling and weight is also 

secured through use of this light single 
service container 





Health Commissioner Wynne Approves New Container 
The first service of milk in “paper” bottles by the Borden’s Farm Products Co. was made 
to the students of De Witt Clinton High School, New York City, on Feb. 11, 1930 
Left to right: A. Mortimer Clark, principal of the school, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Health 
Commissioner of New York City, Dr. Paul D. Brooks, acting head New York 


State Department of Health 


In background on each side of Dr. Wynne, J. F. Watson and W. H. Marcussen, vice presidents 


of Borden's 


ly made in the dairies from which the milk is sent out, the 
Sealed Containers Corporation installing the requisite ma- 
chinery in milk plants under a royalty arrangement. 

Borden’s Farm Products Company is now distributing 
milk in these paper bottles, following an extended use of 
sealcones by the Sheffield Farms Company, and this will 
mean a distribution of about 40,000,000 packages during the 
current year, as compared with 4,000,000 last year. 

Based on calculations covering the first year of commercial 
distribution of milk in paper bottles, the Sealed Containers 
Corporation estimates that when and if but 10 per cent of 
the milk now bottled, in cities of the United States with a 
population of 100,000 and up, is packed in sealcones, the 
daily consumption of paper stock will amount to approxi- 





The filling machine in the sealcone system. The containers as delivered by the parafining 
machines and seen at the right. Photo in plant of Borden’s Farm Products Company 


mately 220 tons of sulphite and 50 
tons of jute stock. This would mean 
a consumption of something like 
85,000 tons a year. At the same 
time 30,000 tons of paraffin will be 
consumed annually and nearly 
12,000 tons of tinned steel for 
hermetically sealing the cones. 

The Sheffield Farms Company 
have been operating the sealcone 
machines for a year or more and 
have turned out about 4,000,009 of 
the containers, while first distribu- 
tion of milk in sealcones by the 
Borden’s Farm Products Company 
to schools was made at De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York, 
on February 11, 1930. 

New York’s Health Commis- 
sioner, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, was 
an interested observer of the in- 
augural distribution of milk in 
paper bottles at the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School during the lunch- 
eon period when the new idea was 
put into practice. Doctor Wynne is 
an advocate of the use of paper 
bottles and said he looked forward 
to the day when all schools would 
get their milk in single service 
containers because they were easier 
to handle and cleaner than glass 
bottles. The shape of the sealcone 
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makes it possible to pack a large number of them in one con- 
tainer, every other sealcone resting either on its head or 
bottom, so that it is possible to put twenty-four quarts of 
milk in the usual dozen quart case. The container is not a 
true cone as the lips of the paper bottle at the top are pressed 
together under a strip of tinned steel to form a straight 
edge equal to the diameter of the base of the container. 








Heller & Merz Co. Sold to American Cyanamid Co. 


The American Cyanamid Company, New York, has acquired 
by purchase the Heller & Merz Company, of Newark, N. J., 
and consolidated it with one of its subsidiaries the Calco 
Chemical Company of Bound Brook, N. J. Consolidation of 
manufacturing facilities, research equipment, and experi- 
ence is expected to effect material economies and enhanced 
efficiency. 

The Heller & Merz Company is one of the oldest of the 
independent dye manufacturers, having been established in 
1868. Although closely coordinated with the operations of the 
Caleo Chemical Company, the Heller & Merz business will 
be continued under its existing name without changing its 
personnel. Eugene Merz and August Merz who have directed 
the operations of the company as its chief executives for many 
years become vice presidents of the Calco Chemical Com- 
pany. Orders and inquiries will be handled at both the Heller 
& Merz and the Calco main offices and branches. 





The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, announces that John 
S. Walker, Jr., manager of its Huntington branch office since 
its establishment in 1912 and a member of the Sullivan 
organization since 1901 has retired, to engage in the banking 
business in Huntington. Morley S. Sloman, for the past 
fourteen years associated with the company’s Pittsburgh 
office, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Walker. 


ati 
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World’s Largest Section Tooth Circular Saw 


A circular saw 10 feet in diameter, made by the Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co. is in all probability the largest section 
tooth pattern cut-off saw in actual operation in the world. 
This inserted section cut-off saw is an exclusive design by 
Simonds and is being manufactured in the Portland, Oregon 
shop of this company, and is made to meet the demand for a 
strong, fast cutting saw that will withstand rough cutting 
conditions. At the plant of the Western Cooperage Company 
of Oregon, a 108 inch saw of this type is in constant opera- 
tion. 

The inserted section saw is used for cutting up logs, and 
is adapted for pulp and paper and lumber mills. Removable 
sections containing two teeth of hardened steel, are inserted 
and automatically locked in the plate. These tooth sections 
are interchangeable and may be renewed when necessary. 
















Fitting for Welded Piping 


A new fitting for welded piping is being introduced to 
American industry by Tube-Turns, Inc., of Louisville, Ky. 
The name applied to such fittings, as the firm name implies, 
is Tube-Turns. 

Tube-Turns, made from seamless drawn tubing, are short 
radius fittings, the only ever developed exclusively for pipe 
welding. Formed on unusually close centers (standard radius 
is one and one-half times pipe diameter) Tube-Turns have 
a uniform wall thickness throughout, i. e., no thinning of the 
outside wall and no buckling of the inside wall, and there is 
no flattening of the cross sections. They correspond exactly 





in inside diameter, outside diameter and wall thickness with 
standard iron pipe sizes. They are made in arcs of any 
number of degrees from one inch through eighteen inch in 
standard iron pipe sizes and one and one-half inch through 
twelve inch in extra heavy. 

Tube-Turns are made of almost any material, including 
aluminum brass, copper, nickle, Toncan iron, steel and special 
non-corrosive alloys. They offer minimum resistance to flow 
and a maximum strength. Likewise, the cross section is per- 
fectly round and has an even wall thickness. 

The pipe welder, until recently, effected a change in di- 
rection through pipe bends and mitred welded joints. With 
the introduction of Tube-Turns, it becomes possible for the 
welder to butt weld the fittings into a line, and to obtain 
any desired change in direction. A piping installation, in 
which Tube-Turns has been uséd, is one solid unit, and pre- 
sents a smooth, curved surface. 

Tube-Turns, Inc., Shelby & Goss Streets, Louisville, Ky., 
will be pleased to supply details and specific applications in 


pulp and paper mills. 


_ 





Connersville Blower Builds Addition 


The Connersville Blower Co., Inc., Connersville, 
Ind., has awarded the contract for construction of 
a 25x125 ft. addition to its Victor department. 

This additional space will be used for a rearrange- 
ment of equipment in the production of Victory 
rotary positive blowers and gas pumps, also Con- 
nersville meters, of the smaller capacities which 
are applied to a number of industrial processes, in- 
cluding combustion in oil or gas burners, aeration 
and agitation of liquids, pneumatic tube systems, etc., 
and as auxiliary parts of special machinery. 
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Pitch Troubles' 


Abstracts and References to Articles Dealing with the 
Causes and Remedies for Pitch Deposits on Wires 


By G. J. C. POTTER 








At the annual meeting of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation in Montreal last January, some interesting Research Notes 
were available to those in attendance. They represented records of 
work conducted at the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
and had the approval of a joint committee representing the Forest 
Service and the Technical Section of the association. As an example 
we reproduce the accompanying review of work dealing with the 
origin and removal of pitch and rosin from sulphite pulp. This 
represents a research of some value as it supplies abstracts from 
the literature bearing on the origin and removal of pitch deposits 
which will be found useful for reference by those who are con- 
fronted from time to time with the problem of accouning for 
sudden appearances of pitch on the wire. 








HE origin of pitch troubles, as will be pointed out below, 
lies in the resinous constituents of the raw wood. 
Schwalbe’ gives the following figures for the resin content 

of spruce and pine:— 
Per cent 

Freshly cut spruce 

Freshly cut pine 

Well seasoned spruce 

Well seasoned pine 

Of this resin content 50 per cent consists of fats. 

During the storage of wood and pulp, the resin content 
decreases rapidly at first and then more slowly. After a 
certain period, the alcohol-soluble portion increases while 
the ether-soluble and the petroleum-ether-soluble decrease, 
the latter due to the influence of air and light. This petroleum- 
ether-soluble fraction constitutes the “injurious element” 
responsible for pitch troubles. This statement is substanti- 
ated by the fact that the petroleum-ether-soluble portion of 
screen resin, which is taken from the screens of the draining 
machine and is completely soluble in ethyl ether, is similar 
to the petroleum-ether-soluble portion of wood resin. The 
screen resin portion contains more fat than the wood resin 
portion and notable amounts of oleic acid, but not linoleic 
which is found in the wood resin portion. 

“Sand trap resin,” deposited on the foam gates of the sand 
trap, was examined by Sieber’. This resin had the odor of 
bad fat and the proportion of ether extract to alcohol extract 
was 34:1; the former was very adhesive and the latter much 
harder. 94.7 per cent of the ether extract was soluble in 
petroleum ether, and of this portion 51.4 per cent consisted 
of fats and 48.6 per cent of a hard and brittle resinous sub- 
stance. From the investigation of screen resin and sand trap 
resin, there seems to be no doubt that the petroleum ether 
extract constitutes the injurious element. There is also the 
statement by Schwalbe’ that 90 per cent of the resinous mix- 
ture of freshly cut wood is soluble in petroleum ether, where- 
as, in the case of seasoned wood, only 60 per cent is soluble 
in the same solvent. It would thus appear that not the total 
resin but the petroleum-ether-soluble portion of it causes 
pitch troubles, though Mowat’ states that a resin content of 
2 per cent in pulp is likely to cause trouble. 

Tyden‘ has recently investigated pitch deposits. The puri- 
fied resin content of the pitch was separated into resinous 
acids, fatty acids and indifferent substances. The acid con- 
stituents were separated from the indifferent substances by 
their solubility in alkali. The resin acids were separated from 
the fatty acids by esterification. The former were by this 
means left intact and dissolved by alkali out of the ether 
solution of the mixture. Resin taken from the mixture of a 
sulphite chest contained nearly equal amounts of resin acids, 
fatty acids and indifferent substances. 


1A research study from the Forest Products Laboratories of 


Canada. 


Analysis of raw material sulphite resin gave the following 
results: 

Per cent 

Fiber and mineral compounds 

Resinous acids 

Fatty acids 

Indifferent substances 

Precipitate insoluble in ethyl ether 

Balance (water, etc.) 

Analysis of the resinous acids gave: 

Acid No. 156; 
Saponification No. 177; 
Iodine No. 77.5 

C 10.00%; 

H 10.00%. 

Analysis of the fatty acids gave: 
Acid No. 154; 
Saponification No. 168.3; 
Iodine No. 69.5; 

C 74.90%; 
H 8.82%. 

From the work of Cooper’ pitch is composed of the resins 
of the wood and a binder composed of CaSQ«, CaSOs, and small 
particles of limestone. Knudsen‘ confirms this in finding that 
resin spots in bleached pulp sheets always contains sulphur 
and lime as CaSO:, thus showing that it must have been 
embedded in the resin in the cooking process for it to have 
resisted oxidation. 

Cooper® attributes the origin of the binder to the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Sulphur pulled over into the pipes and towers. acts as 
a catalytic agent for changing SO, into SO:, by which CaSO, 
is formed and is washed into the digester where it unites 
with the resins to form pitch. 

(2) Excessive air in the burners oxidizes SO: to SO; and the 
latter causes a coating of CaSO, on the stones in the towers. 

(3) Excessive air leaks in the pipes cause oxidation of 
SO, to SOs. 

(4) Dolomite limestone causes a residue in the acid which 
is washed into the digester and there forms pitch. 

(5) If the gas from the burners is too hot or the water in 
the towers too warm, CaSO, separates as a residue. 

Johnsen’ comes to the conclusion that pitch troubles are 
due to the fat and oil content of the wood. Oils and fats with 
Ca and Mg salts form sticky, soaplike compounds. Fine parti- 
cles of fat and resin during the preparation of the pulp form 
a fine emulsion. The fat emulsion not being as stable as the 
resin emulsion, the fat particles coalesce rapidly, especially 
in hard water. This coalescence of the fat particles attracts 
the resin particles in the resin emulsion, and complex com- 
pounds are formed which may be deposited in greater or 
less degree at different parts of the machine. 

A writer in Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation® attributes 
pitch to air-bubbles which, formed during the passage of the 
stock through the troughs, rise through the stock and attach 
to them small particles of fat, oil, and resin, loosely bound 
to the fiber. When the bubbles reach the surface they burst 
and release the particles which agglomerate; in this way 
the particles continue increasing in size. 

Another source of resin trouble in the case of unbleached 
stuff is found in the form of dark brown lumps, which adhere 
to the arms of the stirring vat especially in the summer. 
These resin lumps occur on the iron parts, particularly those 
at a high temperature. In the discussion following a paper 
delivered by Mowat* one speaker said that lumps of resin, 
which had collected on the side arms and ends of a Warner 
and Pfleiderer kneading machine, contained appreciable 
quantities of iron. It would thus appear that contact with 
iron also favors agglomeration of resin particles. 

The experiments of Campbell’ showed that resin troubles 
are occasioned by the rapid rate of hydrolysis of alum in alu- 
minum hydroxide and acid causing large flocks of pitch to be 
absorbed on the surface of the aluminum hydroxide. This is 
mentioned by other investigators. Wells” found that in a 
mill using a closed white water system, the greater chances 
of contact of the resin particles formed a medium for resin 
troubles. 

Many proposals have been put forward for eliminating 
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pitch. Firstly, with regard to treatment of the raw wood, 
Mowat’ draws attention to the greater resin content of heart- 
wood compared with sapwood, owing to which a tree one 
hundred years old will have a higher resin content than one 
say forty to fifty years old. This suggests a grading of the 
logs with respect to age after cutting. Schwalbe’ has found 
that storage of wood in the form of chips will season the 
wood in two to three weeks, instead of the period of two 
years needed for the proper seasoning of logs. 

Johnsen’ recommends good air circuiation during storage, 
followed by treatment with warm air, or treatment of the 
wood with a gas of higher oxidizing power which will not 
otherwise affect the fibers. 

Wenzl'* proposes tetralin as a solvent for the resins in 
wood, and also the extraction method of Benson and Bennett, 
who advocate extraction with 70 per cent ethyl alcohol which 
removes 71 per cent of the resins. He makes no mention 
however of the extent of the removal of “injurious resin” 
by these processes. 

According to Sieber* only 4.2 per cent of the resins is re- 
moved in the cooking process and 51.8 per cent in the pre- 
paring plant, so the preparation of the stock is an important 
matter in the elimination of pitch. Cryster’® finding that pulp 
extracted with ether used up 6.5 per cent of bleach, whilst 
unextracted pulp under the same condition used up 7.1 per 
cent bleach, proposes the introduction of a small amount of 
bleach as early as possible during the pulping process. This 
forms with oxidized resin in a Ca compound which does not 
stick to the stock. Enckell’¢ mentions Wimmer’s method of 
heating the pulp to 160 deg. before blowing; by this means 
the fibers are loosened, and at the same time injurious resin 
is freed in a condition fine enough to be removed with the 
white water. In the separator more resin is freed from the 
pulp and this is removed with the white water. 

The addition of petroleum to the wash water stabilizes the 
resin emulsion, but Johnsen’ considers that the amount of 
petroleum that could be economically added would be insuf- 
ficient, and recommends the use of soft water in washing and 
also in the preparing plant. 

As the resin will not stick to the pulp so readily in hot 
water as it will in cold, washing with water at 40 deg. cent. 
has been suggested as a means of lessening pitch troubles. 

Schwalbe’ considers that the acid reaction of wash water 
operates favorably on removal of resin, and that the use of 
an acid emulsifying agent would be better than the introduc- 
tion of an alkali. As an acid emulsifying agent he suggests 
Twitchell’s reagent formed by the sulphonation of oleic acid 
and naphthalene. This reagent emulsifies 41 per cent of the 
resin fat mixture of cellulose resin. 

Enckell!* brings forward three methods of overcoming the 
difficulty: 

(1) Stabilization of the suspension through addition of a 

peptising emulsoid. 

(2) Absorption of resin on a suitable suspensoid. 

(3) Fixation of resin suspension on the fibers. 

The first method is impracticable as it necessitates the use 
of 700 grams of reagent per ton of pulp with a beater con- 
sistency of 6 per cent. Using the most common protective 
colloids gelatine, albumin, starch, etc., would be too expensive. 

In laboratory experiments it has been found that the addi- 
tion of 0.5 to 1.0 per cent waste sulphite liquor of 6 deg. 
Be to a resin suspension containing 20 mg. per liter prevents 
precipitation with alum. If this use of waste sulphite liquor 
can be made in mill scale operations, an easy and economical 
solution of the problem will be attained. For the second 
method, the addition of china clay, powdered asbestos, or 
talcum to the pulp causes absorption of fat emulsions. Pro- 
tected by these suspensoids, resin suspensions lose the power 
to form lumps and im the presence of alum are precipitated 
with the suspensoids. Fixation of resin on the fiber can be 
carried out in the beater by the addition of alum to the stock, 
but unless all the resin is fixed, troubles are likely. 

In a process patented by Jac Kaustinen, alkali in the form 
of milk of lime, half of one per cent of the weight of the 
dried pulp, is added to an approximately 2 per cent pulp 
emulsion before it is pumped over to the paper mill. This 


addition of alkali favors an increased formation of Al (OH), 
and thus more fixation of resin on the fibers. To fix the resin 








suspension completely. a minimum amount of alkali is neces- 
sary, this varying with different grades of pulp and different 
degrees of dispersion of the resin suspension. The lime ad- 
dition causes the pulp to assume a dark brown color but this 
presents no difficulty in coloring the paper. 

According to Campbell’ to avoid rapid hydrolysis of the 
alum, the mixed stock should be cooled before its addition 
and the requisite amount of acid or acid salt added to slow 
up the hydrolysis. The writer in Wochenblatt fiir Papier- 
fabrikation® stresses the elimination of air-bubbles. This can 
be effected by the arrangement of the troughs and channels, 
so that no air is entrapped during the passage of stock, etc., 
when the stock makes too deep a fall from trough to chest or 
from trough to trough and when the corners are too sharp. 
In the later case the stock accumulates at the corners and the 
air-bubbles have a thicker layer of pulp to pass through. 

The arrangement of the plant is evidently an item of con- 
sideration in alleviating pitch troubles. Oil used to prevent 
foaming, as pointed out by Cyster causes pitch formation. 
The oil forms a resin-oil mixture of a tenacious gummy 
nature. Lubricating oil leaking into sized stuff also causes 
the same trouble. 

In a groundwood mill using a closed water system, Wells” 
found that the addition of ten pounds of bentonite to one 
ton of pulp in the water used on the grinder stones helped 
considerably. By this means only two stoppages a week 
were necessary in order to steam the wires whereas pre- 
wiously three a day were necessary. At the same time the 
introduction of fresh water when a closed white system is 
in use considerably reduces the difficulty. Herberly“ has 
found kerosene the best material for cleaning the wires of 
pitch; the kerosene is removed afterwards by scrubbing the 
jacket. 

Remedies 

The causes of difficulties due to pitch are thus seen to be 
manifold, but the main source of trouble lies in the petroleum- 
ether-soluble portion of wood resin. This portion consists of 
fat and oil particles which, during the washing process and 
in the preparing plant, agglomerate with resin under certain 
conditions to form a gummy and tenacious mass which sticks 
to the screens, felts and wires. 

From the various proposals for the elimination of pitch 
these seem the most serviceable: 

(1) Proper seasoning of the wood; preferably in the 

form of chips; the seasoning then taking two to three 
weeks instead of two years for logs. 


(2) Washing with soft water, thus diminishing the 
chances of agglomeration of the resin particles due 
to the smaller amounts of Ca and Mg salts. 

(3) Washing with water at 40 deg. cent. This prevents 


any resin particles from sticking to the fibers. 
Proper arrangement of the washing plant to avoid 
deep falls from trough to trough and sharp corners 
in the setting of the troughs. 

Cooling of the mixed stock before addition of alum 
and addition of acid or acid salt in requisite amount 
to slow up the alum hydrolysis. 

(6) Emulsifying agents. 

For the extraction of resins in the wood to be beneficial, 
the solvent employed should be one that will dissolve out 
the fats and oils. For this purpose tetra-hydronaphthalene 
and benzine seem the most promising. The addition of Twit- 
chell’s reagent to the wash water seems to have possibilities, 
provided the proportion of cellulose resin which it emulsifies 
contains most of the injurious resin. It is more or less likely 
that this will be the case as Twitchell’s reagent has strong 
saponifying properties. 
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Regional Shifts i in Papermaking’ 


By D. C. EVEREST 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rothschild, Wis. 


T is no small job to discuss intelligently the subject of 
regional shifts in production in the paper industry ; one 

must go back to the early foundations of the industry in this 
country. In fact, to understand how regional shifts have 
worked out, one must even go back to the beginning of 
papermaking in China and the later development of the use 
of papyrus in Egypt. For today, China makes but little 
paper, and Egypt which once supplied the civilized world 
with papyrus does not manufacture a pound of paper. 

It is not my intention to give a history of the paper indus- 
try from 2000 B.C. to date, but there are some interesting 
accounts of developments that should be noted. 

In the eighth century, the Saracens introduced papermak- 
ing into Europe and established the first paper mill in 
Spain. Flax was the first material used and later cotton. 

The paper imported into Europe from Damascus was like- 
wise made from cotton. Rags were first used in Spain in 
1085 A.D. and the first linen paper was made in 1100. The 
development of the industry was slow, but it kept pace with 
the progress of education. Italy had mills soon after Spain. 
France began manufacture in 1189. England began in 1330 
and Germany in 1390. 

Political and economic changes have caused a constant re- 
gional shift in production from the earliest times. Spain 
today produces scarcely any paper, whereas the Scandinavian 
countries, which have only within comparatively recent times 
established mills within their domain, are now manufactur- 
ing paper in great quantities and are constantly increasing 
their output. 

In America we have had a constantly shifting regional 
development. 


The First American Papermaker 


In 1690 William Rittinghuysen, an experienced paper- 
maker from Holland, entered into partnership with William 
Bradford, the first American printer, and together they 
opened the first paper mill on American soil. It was located 
on a creek, since known as Paper Mill Run, near Philadelphia, 
and here they manufactured paper from the rags of the home 
grown flax. The combine formed by Rittinghuysen, the 
papermaker, and Bradford, the printer, was the first vertical 
trust established in this country. With Bradford’s exclusive 
distribution of the printed product and Rittinghuysen’s con- 
trol of the raw material supply through his being the only 
user, the partnership managed to conduct a successful busi- 
ness for fully twenty years, when Wm. de Wees established 
a rival concern in close proximity to the first mill. These 
mills, manufacturing paper entirely by hand, controlled the 


‘Address delivered before the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in New York, February 20, 1930. 


American market until 1756 when the first pulping engine 
was introduced into this country from Holland. 


First Regional Shift 


Within fifteen years from this date, there were forty mills 
established in Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, with 
an annual production valued at more than $500,000. Here 
was the first regional development in this country, a shift 
from Holland. The political developments of the time which 
covered the period of the American Revolution greatly 
stimulated the use of paper. It is interesting to note that 
with the increase from two mills to forty-two mills within 
fifteen years, and with the cessation of the war, there was 
evidently overproduction, as on July 4, 1789, the Congress 
found it necessary to pass a tariff act protecting the Amer- 
ican industry to the extent of 7% per cent ad valorem “on 
all writing, printing, or wrapping papers, paper hangings 
and paste boards.” On all other goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, 5 per cent ad valorem. In 1790 parchment and vellum 
were added to the list and the duty increased to 10 per cent. 
Changes were made in tariff rates in 1792, 1794 and again in 
1816 when the rate was fixed at 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Constant changes have since been made in the tariff and 
later we shall see how the elimination of the tariff produced 
one of the greatest regional shifts in the history of the in- 
dustry in the United States. 


First Use of Wood 


In 1794 a large mill for that time was established in 
Troy, N. Y., and in the same year one at Fairhaven, Vt., 
where coarse wrapping paper was made from basswood bark, 
this being the first departure from rags as raw material. 

The manufacture of the cylinder machine by John Ames, of 
Springfield, Mass., in the period 1822 to 1829, and the suc- 
cessful manufacture of straw paper at that time, together 
with the manufacture of Fourdrinier machines by Phelps and 
Spofford i in Connecticut in 1830, brought about a new regional 
shift in the industry, so that by 1850 only five mills were 
manufacturing handmade paper. During the period 1830 to 
1855 every possible source of fiber was tried out. With the 
introduction of mechanical and chemical wood pulps during 
the last half of the nineteenth century and the further re- 
finements in the utilization of old papers and rags, the in- 
dustry was faced with further regional shifts and consequent 
economic upsets. 


Development of Book and Fine Writing Paper Mills 


In the early history of the industry, regional development 
was due to the fact that all persons having a knowledge of 
papermaking were confined to one neighborhood, and with 
the demand for the product, it was easy for those who had 
gained knowledge of the business to interest capital and set 
up rival concerns. As the country grew, mills using waste 
materials were established near cities where there was some 
concentration of population. With the advent of wood pulp, 
this situation was changed. Mills were established adjacent 
to the timber areas of northeastern states. The discovery of 
the use of chlorine for the cleansing and bleaching of fibers 
helped in the establishment of the high grade mills. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut became the home of the fine writing 
mills. Book mills were scattered throughout New England, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


Developments in the West 


As population moved westward new mills were established 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. 

Ohio, Indiana and Illinois were particularly interested in 
the manufacture of straw papers. Michigan became the 
home of large book paper plants. The establishment of book 
mills in Michigan was due almost entirely to one man who 
founded the old Gibson mill at Kalamazoo, nearly every other 
mill in that vicinity being descendants of that mill through 
men who were associated with the first mill forming new com- 
panies and men who were in these new concerns organizing 
other companies. Here was an instance of concentration of 
papermakers, a supply of capital, a reasonably close market 
for the product and for the collection of old papers, etc. The 
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rapid development of the industry in that place brought about 
a regional shift for a portion of the book industry which was 
not pleasing to the then established mills. 


Another Shift in Production 


Wisconsin and Minnesota, during the period from 1870 to 
1900, established many mills for the manufacture of paper 
from wood. This regional development again caused a shift 
in production of wrapping paper and other wood papers and, 
as has been the case in every regional shift, the thing was 
overdone causing a reaction on all the established mills, 
as well as giving the new ones a rather difficult existence 
until consumption again caught up with production and the 
situation became fairly well balanced. 


Start of Newsprint Shift to Canada 


The one great regional shift which probably affected the 
whole paper industry more than any other occurred in 1909 
and has continued for the past twenty years. The abolition of 
tariff on newsprint paper caused the regional shift of produc- 
tion of that grade of paper to Canada. The prime cause of 
this shift was political but it has been argued that the eco- 
nomic situation was the compelling factor for the change. 
The economics of the situation were incidental and would 
have undoubtedly forced such a shift later, but at that time 
the manufacturers of newsprint were the victims of a politi- 
cal trade. Had the effect of this regional shift been confined 
to the newsprint mills, and through their inability to com- 
pete in newsprint these mills had been eliminated, it would 
have been a comparatively simple thing. A few stockholders 
would have lost considerable money and the situation would 
now be forgotten. But as always happens in one of these 
regional shifts two things occurred. First, the mills which 
had been making newsprint began to turn to other grades. 
Wrapping and book papers were chiefly affected, as it was 
easier to shift to these grades. We have had twenty years 
of this grade shifting in these old newsprint mills and we 
have not yet been able to digest this tonnage in other grades 
profitably. Some of these machines will still be with us 
twenty years hence. 


What Has Happened in Canada 


Secondly, the thing which always happens in these wild 
rushes of regional development has occurred in Canada. 
Through desire on the part of the government to exploit its 
resources, and build up the country; the desire of private 
enterprise to secure ample timber and hydraulic power, the 
urge of a constantly increasing demand for newsprint has 
brought about an overproduced condition in Canada which 
cannot be absorbed by a normal increase in use under five or 
six years if no more mills are built or machines added. This 
has been true of every regional shift ever made. Every man 
has an idea he can dominate the situation and that no one 
will be building concurrently. If in 1932 the estimated use 
will be so many tons, he builds to meet it, not realizing that 
perhaps a dozen others are doing the same thing with the 
same idea in mind. 


Regional Shifts Greater Since 1909 


Regional shifts have had greater effect since 1909 than ever 
before. During that year the annual value of the product 
was only $267,000,000, whereas it is now in excess of a billion 
dollars, an increase of 300 per cent in twenty years, with a 
corresponding increase in investment. The ramifications of 
the business are such that a shift now means something. 
We have grown from a local market industry, to one which 
must consider not only the national situation, but the interna- 
tional as well. 


Stable Position of Fine Paper Industry 
Probably the most recent regional developments are those 


in the South and on the Pacific Coast. These developments 
have affected every branch of the industry. The one branch 
of the industry which has been least affected is the fine 
writing and ledger papers. Two locations, one in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut and the other in Wisconsin, are the cen- 
ters of the regional development of this branch of the indus- 
try. There has been no major expansion program in the fine 


writing and ledger grades in recent years, one reason for this 
being that there has been no great concentration of raw ma- 
terials for their use, such as would make them a drug on 
the market, as has been the case with wood papers. Fashions 
have changed and the effect is to limit the supply of suitable 
rags for the use of fine paper manufacturers. Had cotton 
and linen continued in as extensive use in later years as dur- 
ing the Victorian period the business would undoubtedly have 
been badly overdone. Fine paper manufacturers have ex- 
tended the use of their products and have probably the most 
stable situation of any branch of the industry. Sulphite 
bonds have supplanted some of their tonnage but the increas- 
ing uses of both grades have made it possible for the high 
grade mills to hold their own in this scramble of new develop- 
ments, new uses, substitutions, regional shifts and all the 
other ills incident to the paper business. 


Kraft Development in the South 


The extensive development in the South in the kraft paper 
field has completely upset the wrapping and bag paper indus- 
try, an economic development which was bound te come in a 
country of low cost wood, and a favorable growing period 
which encourages reforestation, a continuous supply of tim- 
ber, cheap fuel and cheap labor. Here again we have the 
same situation as in all other regional shifts, overbuilding, or 
overproducing, beyond the needs of the country. This situa- 
tion is so far-reaching as to affect even the practice of for- 
estry in other sections of the country. 


Breathing Spell Needed 


The situation in the South is a dangerous one, not only for 
the established mills but for those who are now contemplat- 
ing new mills and additions to present properties. Prior to 
the beginning of this century regional shifts were slower, 
smaller units were gradually introduced, but today no one can 
think in units of less than 100 to 200 tons of daily production. 
Capital is plentiful, or, at least, has been and the result is 
that regional development is quickly overdone, the market is 
highly competitive and the result is that the economic ad- 
vantage of a new location and all that goes with it is quickly 
dissipated through too much development. This flood of 
cheap production has brought about a selective selling job 
for mills making kraft from slower growing woods in other 
localities. Given a breathing spell in construction this situ- 
ation will eventually right itself, providing there are no other 
regional shifts to some section or to some raw material which 
will furnish more cellulose at the paper machine for a less 
dollar value. 


Effect of Pacific Coast Development 


As a result of cheap transportation, particularly as relates 
to the Panama Canal, and also to the extensive timber 
resources in Pacific Coast regions, the west coast has recently 
developed a new regional shift of production which will have 
its effect on practically all grades of paper. 

Sulphite, both bleached and unbleached, and kraft produc- 
tion as well, have increased materially and these products are 
finding their way back to the central west and the Atlantic 
coast. Every pound of new product produces a ripple on the 
surface conditions of the industry and unfortunately these 
ripples are permanent, one might almost say a permanent 
wave. 

Cheap timber and cheap power in that section have com- 
bined to encourage capital to again overbuild for immediate 
needs. I do not believe that the industry has ever been 
faced with such a complex condition as exists today. Here- 
tofore one might see a solution of the problem within a 
reasonable length of time, but today there seems to be a 
wild scramble on the part of established mills to gain 
economic advantage by increased production in low cost re- 
gions, even by moving to such regions, and by outside com- 
panies, not previously interested in the industry, but which 
have abundant raw material, to get into the game, appar- 
ently under the impression that this is a lucrative business 
and that there is no limit to the tonnage which can be mar- 
keted. In the West I believe that the amount of waste wood 
suitable for pulp manufacture is overestimated but there is 
a tremendous amount of timber suitable for the purpose. 
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There has recently been considerable discussion in 
Congress relative to development of the paper industry in 
Alaska. Such development at this time is unwarranted and 
unsound. It merely means a new regional development which 
cannot compete in the higher grades of pulp or paper either 
with the west coast or the south in the United States, or 
with the Canadian development in newsprint. There is no 
economic necessity for Alaskan development nor is there any 
economic advantage ,in locating a plant there at this time. 


Consider the Boxboard Industry 


As an example of what can happen in these regional de- 
velopments and grade shiftings, it would be well to consider 
the boxboard industry. A few years ago one would have 
said that there was no possibility of finding a cheaper raw 
material for the manufacture of test liner than a combina- 
tion of kraft pulp and old papers, old papers being about the 
lowest value of any waste material for papermaking one 
might think of. The same was true of straw as a corru- 
gating material and yet the advent of kraft test liner of a 
reduced weight and of increased strength, and of neutral 
sulphite board made from chestnut chips from the tanning in- 
dustry, has seriously affected both the so-called jute liner 
and straw formerly used in the container industry. 


What Will the Outcome Be? 


Everyone is struggling with research problems all tending 
to decrease costs and bring about more regional shifting. 
What is to be the outcome? 

People engaged in the industry have been faced with sim- 
ilar conditions for nearly 3,000 years and have managed to 
muddle through, and that is probably what we will do. Some 
will suffer severely but the economics of the problem will 
eventaally prevail. The fellow who produces and delivers 
satisfactory paper or board at the lowest cost, from any 
source of cellulose, will dominate the market. 

Whether we make money during all these regional shifts, 
which in turn produce the harmful grade shifts, depends on 
how we handle our business. If we endeavor to operate 
our plants with some idea of keeping production in line with 
consumption, and using the information gained from associa- 
tion work as a guide to productive activity, there is hope of 
reward, but if this is allowed to run wild and it resolves it- 
self into a “survival of the fittest” fight, there will be many 
more regional shifts with their consequent harmful results. 
What we need is a breathing spell. The action of one com- 
pany cannot help the situation, it is the action of all which 
will count. 


Organized Association Work Indicated 


We need a moratorium in development and an intelligent 
regulation of productive activity during that period. C€on- 
sumption must get up somewhere near to production before 
we start on another orgy of construction. With the technical 
knowledge and effort expended in this business and the con- 
stant urge of decreasing costs to meet this competition it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that those who now occupy the 
most favorable economic position may find themselves upset 
by new developments. The situation demands the closest 
co-operative work on the part of everyone engaged in the 
industry and this should be through well organized associa- 
tion work. The fellow who becomes selfsatisfied and thinks 
he can play a lone hand and not be affected by what others 
are doing, is living in a greater fool’s paradise than has 
ever before existed. I would not venture a prediction as to 
the allocation of certain branches of the industry in the fu- 
ture, but I am willing to hazard the guess that there will be 
more grade shifting in the next five years than during any 
previous five years and that we shall need more intelligent 
co-operative effort than we have ever had if we are to make 
satisfactory returns on our investment. 

There will undoubtedly be considerable agitation for 
more regional associations. Regional associations may deal 


with certain things in relation to production costs but it 
requires group associations of national scope to deal with 
specific problems of that group, and furthermore, it requires 
the strong organization and liberal support of the national 
association if we are to have the contact with each other 










and the service required for the intelligent handling of so 
complex a situation. I respectfully urge all to support the 
constructive agencies which are working for our benefits. 


> 


A New Line of Air Filters 


Remarkable advances in increased dryer efficiencies have 
been made within recent years. The capacity of the dryers, 
dependent upon the rapidity with which the humidity in the 
air surrounding the dryers is removed, has been increased by 
supplying hot air to the area effected by this humidity. A 
paper machine producing 100 tons of paper per day may use 
approximately 150,000 cubic feet of air per minute and 
through the use of the air increase the productive capacity 








of the machine as much as 40 per cent. This volume of air, 
taken as cold air at the intake, is heated by tempering coils 
to about 150 deg. Fahr. before being supplied to the area sur- 
rounding the dryers of the paper machine. Usually this air 
is supplied by two fans, one being located at each end of 
the machine. 

It is desirable, since it is essential in many cases to keep 
the machine room clean, to draw the air supply through ducts 
from the outside of the building and to filter it before dis- 
charge. The air should be supplied in a quantity slightly in 
excess of the exhaust from the room to prevent dirt from 
being drawn into the room when doors or windows are opened. 

The Midwest Manufacturing Company, of Bradford, Pa., 
has developed a line of air filters of the automatic self- 
cleaning type as well as a unit type hand cleaned filter for 
this service. These filters have been installed not only for 
filtering the air supplied to the paper machine room and 
dryers, but also for supplying clean air to air compressors, 
motors, turbo-generators, etc. 

The Midwest Manufacturing Company will be pleased to 
supply information upon request relative to the application 
of their line of filters to the pulp and paper industry. 


>_> 





Announcement is received of the death on February 18 of 
Bernard J. Hausfeld of the Lunkenheimer Company. Mr. 
Hausfeld was a member of the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertiser’s Association. 


oo 


The Hayton Pump & Blower Co., Appleton, Wis., held 
its annual meeting on March 24 at Appleton. At this meet- 
ing, M. D. Smiley, vice president of First Trust Company of 
Appleton, was elected president. J. E. Bond, vice president, 
and T. R. Hayton, secretary and treasurer, were re-elected. 


-_ 
—_ 


Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelphia, announces that 
its Cleveland, Ohio office has moved to new and larger quar- 
ters at 1941 Union Trust Building. 
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The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


Interior Views of Institute Recently Organized at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


View at right—Graduate students at work in 
the main laboratory 


Lower left—The paper testing laboratory 


Lower right—Corner of one of the laboratories 
with dye matching and pulp strength testing 
equipment 


Bottom left—Corner of a special research 
laboratory 


Bottom right—Dr. Otto Kress, technical director 
of the Institute, in his office 
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View of Dalhousie Newsprint Mill of New Brunswick International Paper Company 


International Paper Starts Its 


First 


Mill in the Maritimes 


Newsprint Mill at Dalhousie, New Brunswick, Formally Opened 


HE industrial development program, initiated by 

Premier Baxter’s government when arrangements 

were concluded for the development of Grand Falls on 
the St. John River by the International Paper interests and 
for the construction of pulp and paper mills by International 
Paper and by Fraser, has been brought to quite an advanced 
stage. Though it has not yet been brought to completion, it 
has proceeded to a point where the province is already deriv- 
ing considerable benefit from the new industries. 

March 14, 1930, will go down as a red-letter day in the 
history of New Brunswick, for it marked the official in- 
auguration of International Paper’s 275-ton newsprint mill 
at Dalhousie, the largest in the province. The ceremony 
took place in presence of several hundred distinguished 
guests, including Major-General Hugh H. McLean, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the province, Premier Baxter and members 
of his government and of the legislature, president A. R. 
Graustein and other high officials of International Paper, 
and a large number of prominent men in the Canadian paper 
industry. They arrived by special cars from Montreal and 
Quebec, and by special trains from the south of the province. 

The formal ceremony of opening the mill was the first 
event of the day’s program. Government officials, officers of 
the company and their guests assembled in a section of the 
paper storage building at the mill. As Premier Baxter closed 
the switch which started up the machinery, he remarked that 
never before had he officiated at a ceremony that meant 
so much to the industrial and economic welfare of the 
province. 

The guests were then divided into groups, and they were 
escorted through the mill by guides who explained and des- 
cribed the various operations carried out in the transforma- 
tion of wood into a sheet of finished paper. 


Description of Mill 


The mill is located on tidewater, near the head of Baie des 
Chaleurs, in northern New Brunswick, so that it can receive 
its raw materials and ship its paper by water at least nine 
months of the year. It has been designed with a view to the 
installation of four paper machines, with a rated capacity 
of 550 tons of newsprint per day. At present, however, only 
two machines have been put in, which can turn out 275 tons 
per day, and as soon as conditions in the industry warrant it, 
the other two machines can be installed without interfering 
with the operation of the first two machines. The ground- 
wood and sulphite departments have similarly been designed 
with a view to supplying the pulp requirements of the four 
machines which will utimately be installed; but at the present 
time only part of the equipment has been put in. 


Some exceptional engineering features were involved in 
the construction of the mill, in order to ensure both rail and 
water shipment, an ample supply of fresh water, and ac- 
cessibility to timber limits. In order to provide a site suit- 
able for a paper mill, it was necessary to build a sea wall and 
fill in a large area to bring it up to an elevation of seven 
feet above average high-tide level. To this end, some 640,000 
cubic yards of material dredged out in order to enable boats 
to dock at the wharves was pumped into what is now the 
mill site and yard. 

The second major problem was to obtain an adequate sup- 
ply of pure fresh water. In order to create a storage reser- 
voir, a standard arch, concrete dam, with an over-all height 
of approximately 180 feet, was constructed across the Charlo 
River, at a distance of enght miles from the mill. The water 
is carried to the mill by a 32-inch pipe, and a second line will 
be installed when required by expansion of the mijll. The 
intake is at a level 141 feet above the mill; the water is car- 
ried through four hills and under the mouth of the Eel River, 
and comes into the mill under a slight pressure, where, after 
being filtered, it is distributed to the various departments. 
The water supply would be sufficient, to care for the needs of 
a town of 150,000 inhabitants. 

The boiler house is equipped with two 1,200 hp. boilers, 
designed for 400 pounds pressure and using pulverized coal, 
and with water walls and air preheaters. The steam from 
these boilers is passed through a 6,000 hp., bleeder type of 
back-pressure turbine, which acts as a reducing valve to bring 
the steam pressure from 400 pounds down to that required 
in the sulphite and paper mills, incidentally producing elec- 
trical energy practically as a by-product at a very low cost. 
Steam is bled at 125 pounds pressure for use in the sulphite 
digesters, while the exhaust is used to dry the paper on the 
machines. 

The electric power is obtained from the new hydroelectric 
plant of the Saint John River Power Co., another Interna- 
tional Power and Paper subsidiary, at Grand Falls on the St. 
John River. The current is transmitted at 132,000 volts by 
a transmission line 104 miles long carried on 606 steel towers. 
The requirements for the present two-machine installation 
is 20,000 horsepower; as there is a surplus power, 2 1,600 
kw. electric steam generator has been installed to utilize the 
excess. When the two other machines are in operation, 
however, the power requirements of the mill will be doubled, 
which will leave less power available for the electric boiler. 

The groundwood mill is equipped with twelve hydraulic 
magazine grinders of the latest design, driven in pairs by 
six 2,400 hp. synchronous motors. In the sulphite mill there 
are three 15 x 47-ft. digesters, each having a capacity of 
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about twelve tons of pulp, which are operated in conjunction 
with an acid accumulator of the latest type. The machine 
room houses two 226-inch newsprint machines, designed to 
operate at speeds up to 1,200 feet per minute, and with a 
rated capacity of 137 tons of paper per day. The paper is 
made into rolls on the latest type of winders with rider rolls, 
and is wrapped up directly behind each machine, after which 
it is lowered to the shipping room on the floor below where 
it is either loaded on the cars, sent out on to the wharf for 
water shipment, or sent to the storage building. 


Formal Luncheon in Administration Building 


A formal luncheon was given in the administration build- 
ing of the mill. Flags, bunting and greenery had been used 
to transform the building into a dining hall, and the Cana- 

_dian National Railways’ radio orchestra played before and 
during the luncheon. Through the courtesy of the Canadian 
National Railways, the luncheon proceedings were broadcast 
throughout the Maritime Provinces. In addition, motion 
pictures were made of the event for inclusion in the weekly 
news reels of the Associated Screeen News. 


Mr. Howard P. Robinson, of St. John, was. master of cere- 
monies at the luncheon, and, after the toast to the King, in- 
troduced the several speakers, including Lieutenant-Governor 
McLean; Premier Baxter; the Hon. A. A. Dysart, leader of 
the opposition in thé legislature; C. W. Nelson, mayor of 
Dalhousie; William Phillips, industrial commissioner of the 
Canadian National Railways; A. R. Graustein, president, and 
E. A. Charlton, vice-president of the company, and George 
D. Bearce, manager of the mill. In the course of his address, 
president Graustein spoke of International Paper’s activities 
in the province, where it had operated as the Dalhousie Lum- 
ber Co. for the past 27 years and had also operated the Minto 
coal mines; he explained the motives which had induced the 
company to greatly extend its activities in the province by 
building a large power plant and pulp and paper mill, ex- 
plaining the benefits which he expected would accrue to both 
the company and the province from their association; and he 
concluded by saying that, though circumstances beyond the 
control of both parties had forced a postponement of the 
construction of a mill on the Miramichi, the project had not 
been abandoned and the company would live up to its agree- 
ment as soon as conditions permitted. 


Following the luncheon, many of the guests took advan- 
tage of further opportunity to inspect the mill and visit the 
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Firing aisle in the boiler house of International Paper Com- 
pany’s new mill at Dalhousie, N. B. At the left, above, are the 
bottom of the coal bunkers, while on the floor are located the 
coal exhausters which transmit coal from the pulverizers to 
the furnace. Each boiler is equipped with three separate pul- 
verizers nd burners. Each boiler is of 1250 hp. capacity, and are 
of bent tube type with water cooled furnaces and water screens, 
designed to operate at 250 per cent continuous rating and a 
maximum of 300 per cent generating a steam pressure of 450 
Ibs. and 220 deg. superheat. 









Grinder room in Dalhousie newsprint mill. View shows two 
of the grinders with a 2400 hp. motor between them. Above 
is the conveyor which distributes the wood to the grinders. 


housing development which the company has under way for 
the benefit of its employees. A number of buildings, includ- 
ing a staff house and dwellings, are already completed, and 
others are to be built during the spring and summer. 


The mill is owned and operated by an International Power 
and Paper subsidiary, the New Brunswick International Pa- 
per Co., of which A. R. Graustein is president, E. A. Charl- 
ton vice president, and George D. Bearce, manager. 


Glatfelter Co. to Expand 


The P. H. Glatfelter Co. has begun work on an ex- 
pansion program which will entail the expenditure of from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 at its plant at Spring Grove, Pa. The 
additions will provide for an enlarged filter plant and a 
192” papermaking machine and beaters with the necessary 
finishing departments and raw material storage facilities. 

The general contract for the buildings has been awarded 
to the Paul R. Hostetter Co. of York, Pa., and work has been 
under way for several weeks. To make room for the new 
buildings which will parallel number 5 machine, 170 inches in 
width, it was necessary to move the main line of the Western 
Maryland Railroad 40 feet to the east. 

The Norwood Engineering Co., of Florence, Mass., has the 
contract for the additional equipment to the filter plant, 
while the Pusey & Jones Corporation, of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, will build the paper machine. 

It is expected to have the new machine in operation the 
latter part of the year. This addition will increase the paper- 
making capacity of the plant to 330,000 pounds every 24 
hours, the product being principally book and bond papers 
and many specialties. 

No major additions will be made to the pulp mill although 
a new system of two-stage high-density bleaching has just 
been completed and is in operation, which will result in 
greater production as well as an improved quality of pulp. 


_—— 


A Waterproofing Material 


Mr. C. Klingspor from Siegen i. Westfalen, Germany, 
represented in these States by Paul Grote, 891 East 14th 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has invented a certain material, 
whereby it is possible to render paper waterproof. It is said 
that this material is superior to existing similar produtts 
and can be purchased at a very low price. 

His invention also includes a glue which is sold in solid 
form and can successfully be used for making colored wall- 
paper waterproof. A further advantage of this material is, 
that its application permits any paper to be imprinted with 
watercolors. This glue can also be used in the leather and 
wood industries. 

The importance of this glue with its diversified application 
in the paper industry cannot be overestimated. 
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New Catalogues, Books and Publications 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.—The thirty- 
eighth annual report of this company has just. been released, 
This report in booklet form, gives a complete financial statement 
of the affairs of the company as of December 31, 1929, facts and 
figures concerning its associated companies and foreign connec- 
tions. 

W. A. Jones Foundry and Machine Company, Chicago—has just 
published a complete and well-illustrated catalogue on herringbone 
and herringbone-maag speed reducers that should be in the library 
of every mill superintendent and every designing engineer. In text 
and tables and illustrations this new catalogue number 45 is the 
latest, up-to-the-minute word on the herringbone type of reducer. 
This book of eighty large pages is divided into three sections: The 
first goes into detail about the .hys and wherefores of the herring- 
bone and its manufacture; the second is devoted to tables that are 
a guide to the rating and selection of this type of reducer, giving 
every sort of detailed technical information, measurements; and 
the third consists of a large number of photographs showing actual 
installations. 

Leeds & Northrup Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—A rewritten edi- 
tion (1980) of Bulletin No. 660 “Metered Combustion Control for 
Boiler Furnaces” (Gibson System) has just been issued. Illustrated 
descriptions are given of the control instruments and.their applica - 
tion on oil, pulverized fuel and stoker-fired furnaces. It is a pub- 
lication of special interest to engineers connected with power plants 
who can obtain copies on request. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y.—A new data book, Bulletin No. 
38, gives in concise, readable form all information needed to de- 
sign, install and maintain Morse silent chain drives. Pitches, horse- 
power ratings and dimensions are given in a very complete set 
of tables, and the selection of sprockets and the cutting of teeth 
for them is thoroughly described. There is also a complete price 


list. 

National Safety Council, Chicago—The following Safe Practices 
Pamphlets have recently been issued by the National Safety Coun- 
cil: No. 77, “Safety Meetings”; No. 22, “Industrial Shop Lighting’; 
No. 94, “State Safety Requirements in Industry.” The latter 
contains a very interesting chart which gives an alphabetical list 
of 84 common subjects on which various states have industrial 
safety requirements. 

A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago—Nielsen Survey No. 690, Non- 
Corrosive Metal for Paper Mill Use. Outlasts steel five times on 
pump rods. A Wisconsin paper company’s experience with alloy 
metal pump rods, beater bed plates and other parts exposed to 
both wear and white-water corrosion is given in this report. This 
concern has gone so far as to use alloyscrews, and is convinced 
of the economy of its use as illustrated by the specific annual sav- 
ing of $23.56 per pump in rod maintenance—a reduction of 85 per 
cent. 

These surveys are ordinarily available only to Nielsen Survey 
Index subscribers, but by special arrangement a complimentary 
copy will be sent to any user of such equipment who will write 
directly to the company asking for surveys by number and men- 
tioning Tue Paper INDUSTRY. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio—Bul- 
letin No. 106 just issued sets forth the merits and details of con- 
struction’ of the Type AA Reliance Induction Motors with ball 
bearings, for two and three-phase A.C. Circuits. The test is 
concise and the booklet well illustrated. 

Revolvator Co., Jersey City, N. J.—A new Bulletin 85B depicts 
the Revolvator and Portelator being used in various paper mills 
for piling rolls of paper. The bulletin gives a complete description 
of both motor power and hand power models. Copies on request. 

Schutte-Koerting, Philadelphia, Pa.—A new edition of Bulletin 
12-H covering the SK line of heat exchangers for liquids has just 
been received. Copies upon request. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.—The com- 
pany’s annual report for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1929, as 
submitted at the annual meeting of stockholders April 9, 1930, 
has been issued in booklet form. The report contains in addition 
to the financial statement, a brief history of the company’s opera- 
tions. 

BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Society of Heating and Véntilating Engineers— 
The Guide, 1930, has been revised and rewritten throughout. This 
handbook of 888 pages contains some of the most valuable data 
available. There are thirty-four chapters of reference data on 
the design and specification of heating and ventilating systems, 
based on the transactions, investigations of the research labora- 
tory and the practice of the members and friends of the society, 
together with a manufacturers’ catalogue data section contain- 
ing essential and reliable information concerning modern equip- 
ment. The book also includes the roll of membership of the 
Society and complete indexes of technical and catalogue data. 
The book is priced at five dollars per copy and may be obtained 
from the Society, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Association—A paper-bound volume of 
the proceedings of the seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian 
Pulp & Paper Association, Montreal, January 31, 1930, has been 
received from the secretary and manager Edward Beck, 3420 
University street, Montreal. In addition to a complete list of 
officers and committees, this volume of seventy-six pages con- 
tains the sectional reports made to the general association, as 
well as the reports of the Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest 


Products Laboratories and the Pulp and Paper Research Corpo- 
ration. A stenographic report of the speeches made at the annual 
dinner of the association completes the volume, except for the 
by-laws of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, as amended 
January 28, 1927. As a frontispiece, the volume bears an excellent 
portrait of Harold Crabtree, of the Howard-Smith Paper Mills 
Ltd., Montreal, who was elected president at this year’s annual 
meeting of the association. 

Department of Commerce—The fourth issue of the Standards 
Yearbook has just been released by the Bureau of Standards. In 
earlier issues of this Yearbook, particular attention was given to 
the organization and procedure of the numerous standardizing 
agencies in this country with brief outlines of certain national and 
international agencies. The present volume contains outlines of the 
activities and accomplishments of not only the National Bureau of 
Standards and other agencies of the Government, but also those 
of technical societies and trade asociations. Special features 
presented in the 1930 Yearbook embrace an outline of the important 
and significant standardization activities and accomplishments 
in transportation, developments in the simplification of the calendar 
and a bibliography of recent publications relating to standardiza- 
tion, contributed by William Adams Slade, chief division of bib- 
liography, Library of Congress. The price is 75 cents, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

A German Pulp and Paper Mill Catalogue—Verlag van ‘‘Zellstoff 
und Papier,” Carl Hofmann GmbH., Berlin SW 11, Germany, has 
issued in uniform size and style with other Carl Hofmann hand- 
books—that is, a small quarto, or standard American magazine 
size—Papier machers Berzugsquelien, which is a catalogue of 
manufacturers in Germany of machinery, apparatus and equip- 
ment, chemicals and raw and finished materials used in the manu- 
facture of pulp and paper. It also contains a list of books and 
periodicals issued by the publishers who are well-known as the 


proprietors of the Papier-Zeitung und Zelistoff und Papier. The 
price of the volume is 6 Marks. 
Modern Paper-Making—‘Practical Paper-Making” an English 


work by R. H. Clapperton, has been superseded by a new and more 
extensive volume entitled “Modern Paper-Making by R. H. Clap- 
perton & W. Henderson, The authors have had a long and prac- 
tical experience in papermaking, and it has been their aim to 
present to mill workers and technical students a clear and con- 
cise account of papermaking in this one volume of twenty-four 
chapters. It is said to be “written by practical people for prac- 
tical people,” and by reason of its simplicity, careful prepara- 
tion and practical method of presentation, it will be valu- 
able to the practical worker in the mill as well as the technician. 
The text is interspersed with 160 illustrations and drawings which 
add to its value. For reference work there is a complete 
subject index, cross referenced. Although the book is an 
English work, it is handled in this country by D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 8 Warren street, New York City. The price is 
$12.50. 

Standard Costs—During the past dozen years, standard costs 
have revolutionized control of current operations in industrial 
plants. Executives, from superintendent down to foreman and 
up to the president, have been furnished simple means and methods 
of performance which automatically point out leaks and inef- 
ficiencies, as well as exceptionally gratifying results. G. Charter 
Harrison, one of the country’s foremost exponents of modern man- 
agement methods as applied to cost accounting, is the author 
of “Standard Costs” which is hailed by accountants and cost 
specialists as one of the most practical works on this subject. The 
book offers the information needed to design, install and operate 
a modern standard cost system that will meet the requirements 
of different businesses—complete practical procedure from estimat- 
ing in advance the cost of any operation or item of product through 
determining budgets and measuring results in current: operations. 

The plan suggested provides, as one feature, for concise daily 
reports which show each executive just what was accomplished 
the previous day on the work for which he is responsible: what was 
done, how much it cost, whether it cost more than it should and 
how much, and what caused the change, if any. Every item on 
which costs ran above standard sticks out in a way that compels 
attention. By arranging on a unique series of charts, the forms on 
which the necessary data are entered, Mr. Harrison traces graph- 
ically the various transactions of a standard cost system. As 
another feature, the author has developed a plan of simple formu- 
las to be used in tracking down and measuring variations from 
estimated cost or profit. The book is published by The Ronald 
Press Company, 15 East 26th St., New York City, and the price 
is $5.00. 

Walden’s A.B.C. Guide—This handy-sized directory of paper 
manufacturers and paper merchants as published by Walden Sons 
& Mott, Inc., 41 Park Row, New York, and Transportation Building, 
Chicago, is issued in a new edition for 1930 at the price of $2 a copy. 
For paper manufacturers this directory contains the addresses of 
paper distributors of the United States and Canada, with personnel 
of each company and kinds of paper handled by each firm. Paper 
merchants are provided in the guide with a complete directory of 
the paper manufacturers of the United States and Canada, as well 
as particulars of executive officers, kinds of paper made, daily capa- 
city, branch offices and sales agents. The directory also contains a 
select list of manufacturers of paper and pulp mill machinery, 
equipment and supplies and there is also a useful classified list of 
mhanufacturers and convertors under the names of the articles 
manufactured. Walden’s Guide is one of the most convenient and 
most complete directories of mills and merchants for the American 
trade. 
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tariff bill will be passed by the middle of June. Fol- 

lowing ten months of deliberation in committee and on 
the floor of the Senate, that body at length passed the House 
Tariff Bill (H. R. 2667) heavily amended in spots, by a vote 
of 53 to 31, thus sending the bill into conference between 
representatives of both houses. It is estimated that the 
reconciliation of differences with the House rates may re- 
quire anywhere from six weeks to two months. 

Compounds of casein, ir blocks, sheets, rods, tubes or 
other forms under par. 33, remains unchanged by the Senate 
over the House bill, carrying a duty of 25c per pound when 
not made into finished or partly finished articles, and 40 
cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem when made into 
finished or partly finished articles. 

The paper schedule (14) received quite a few cuts and 
changes. Under par. 1401, uncoated papers, commonly or 
commercially known as book paper, and all uncoated print- 
ing paper, not specially provided for, not including cover 
paper, carries a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound and 
10 per cent ad valorem, being unchanged over the House 
Bill. Par. 1402 is changed only as to wording, and now reads: 
“Paperboard, wallboard, and pulpboard, including card- 
board, and leather board or compress leather not plate 
finished, supercalendered or friction calendered, laminated 
by means of an adhesive substance, coated, surface stained 
or dyed, lined or vat-lined, embossed, printed, decorated or 
ornamented in any manner, nor cut into shapes for boxes or 
other articles, and not, specially provided for, 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Par. 1403 has been slightly changed and now reads: “Filter 
masse or filter stock, composed wholly or in part of wood 
pulp, wood flour, cotton or other vegetable fiber, 20 per 
centum ad valorem; indurated fiberware, masks composed 
of paper, pulp or paper machine, and manufactures of 
papier machine, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; manufacturers of pulp, not specially provided for, 
30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Par. 1404 is slightly changed, and now reads: “Papers 
commonly or commercially known as tissue paper, stereotype 
paper, and copying paper, india and bible paper, condenser 
paper, carbon paper, coated or uncoated bibulous paper, 
pottery paper, tissue paper for waxing, and all paper similar 
to any of the foregoing, not specially provided fer, colored 
or uncolored, white or printed, weighing not over 6 pounds 
to the ream, and whether in sheets or any other form, 6c 
per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; weighing over 6 
pounds and less than ten, 5c per pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem; india and bible paper weighing 10 pounds or more, 
and less than 20% Ibs. to the ream, 4c per pound and 15 per 
cent ad valorem; crepe paper, commonly or commercially 
so known, including paper creped or partly creped in any 
manner, and paper wadding nad pulp wadding, and manu- 
facturers of such wadding, 6c per pound and 15 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Par. 1405 suffered practically no change except near the 
conclusion where several rewritings of the House bill occur. 
This reads: “Papers with coated surface or surfaces, not spe- 
cially provided for, 5c per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem: 
papers with coated surface or surfaces, embossed or printed 
otherwise than lithographically, and papers wholly or partly 
covered with metal or its solutions, or with gelatin, linseed 
oil cement, or flock, 5c per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; 
uncoated papers, including wrapping paper, with the surface 
or surfaces wholly or partly decorated or covered with a 
design, fancy effect, pattern, or character, except designs, 
fancy effects, patterns, or characters produced on a paper 
machine without attachments, or produced by lithographic 
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process, 4%c per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; and 
in addition thereto, if embossed or printed otherwise than 
lithographically, or wholly or partly covered with metal 
or its solutions, or with gelatin or flock, 10 per cent ad 
valorem; provided, that paper wholly or partly covered with 
metal or its solutions, and weighing less than 15 pounds per 
ream of 480 sheets, on the basis of 20 by 25 inches, shall 
be subject to a duty of 5c per pound and 18 per cent ad 
valorem; gummed papers, not specially provided for, 5c per 
pound; simplex decalcomanio paper not printed, 5c per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem; cloth-lined or reinforced paper, 
5e per pound and 17 per cent ad valorem; papers with para- 
fin or wax-coated surface or surfaces, vegetable parchment pa- 
per, grease-proof and imitation parchment papers which have 
been supercalendered and rendered transparent or partially 
so, by whatever name known, all other grease-proof and 
imitation parchment paper, not specially provided for, by 
whatever name known, 3c per pound and 15 per cent ad val- 
orem; and now for the change: 

“plain basis paper for albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta 
coating, or for photographic process by using solar or ar- 
tificial light, 3c per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; 
albumenized or sensitized paper or paper otherwise surface 
coated for photographic purposes, 3c per pound and 20 per 
cent ad valorem; wet transfer paper or paper prepared wholly 
with glycerin or glycerin combined with other materials, con- 
taining the imprints taken from lithographic plates or stones, 
65 per cent ad valorem.” 

Par. 1406 covers, pictures, calendars, cards, labels, flaps, 
cigar bands, placards, and other articles, composed wholly 
or in chief value of paper lithographically printed, and par. 
1407 relates to correspondence cards, writing, letter, note, 
drawing and handmade paper, paper commonly or com- 
mercially known as handmade or machine handmade paper, 
Japan paper and imitation Japan paper, bristol board of the 
kinds made on a fourdrinier machine or a multicylinder ma- 
chine, ledger, bond, record, tablet, typewriter, manifold, 
onion-skin, and imitation onion-skin paper, and paper sim- 
ilar to any of the foregoing, all the above weighing 8 pounds 
or over per ream, and carrying a duty of 3c per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem; if ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, 
lined or decorated in any manner, whether in the pulp or 
otherwise, other than by lithographic process, carries a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem in addition; while corre- 
spondence cards and writing, letter, and note paper, in sheets 
less than 110 square inches in area, shall be subject to an 
additional cumulative duty of 5 per cent ad valorem; while 
sheets of writing, letter, and note paper, with border gummed 
or perforated, with or without inserts, prepared for use as 
combination sheet and envelope, and papetries, carry a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 1408 covers paper envelopes, filled or unfilled, whether 
the contents are dutiable or free, not specially provided for, 
shall be subject to the same rate of duty as the paper from 
which made and in addition thereto, if plain, 5 per cent ad 
valorem; if bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, decorated 
or lined, 10 per cent ad valorem; if lithographed 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Par. 1409 covers jacquard designs on ruled paper, hanging 
or wall paper, etc., while par. 1410 covers bound and unbound 
books of all kinds, information concerning which will be 
furnished on request by interested parties. 

Par. 1413 covers paper and paperboard and pulpboard, in- 
cluding cardboard and leatherboard or compress leather, em- 
bossed, cut, die-cut or stamped into designs or shapes, such 
as initials, menograms, lace, borders, bands, strips or other 
forms, or cut or shaped for boxes or other articles, plain 
or printed, but not lithographed, and not specially provided 
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for; paperboard and pulpboard, including cardboard and 
leatherboard or compress leather, plate finished, super- 
calendered or friction calendered, laminated by means of an 
adhesive substance, coated, surface stained or dyed, lined 
or vat-lined, embossed, printed or decorated or ornamental 
in any manner; press boards and press paper, all the fore- 
going—30 per cent ad valorem. 

An amendment was introduced by Congressman Hayden 
to provide for “wrapping paper not specially provided for, 
20 per cent ad valorem.” 

A bill recently introduced includes H. R. 10885 to provide 
a tax on the sale on margin of corporate securities which 
would make such trading highly unprofitable. 

Another bill (H. R. 10671) .would define sales and con- 
tracts of sale in both interstate and foreign commerce, and 
also provide for a federal statute of frauds. 

The House Committee on the Public Lands submitted a 
report (No. 931) recently on the production and development 
of forest products (H. R. 6981), a bill which aims to promote 
the better protection and highest public use of the lands 
of the United States in Northern Minnesota, etc. 

The Senate Commerce Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on unemployment legislation on three bills (S. 3059, 
3060, and 3061), which are intended to secure better un- 
employment statistics and create a reserve fund to be 
expended on a planned program of public works in times 
of depression, etc. 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine has been hold- 
ing hearings on a bill (H. R. 3630) to establish a uniform 
bill of lading act, which it is claimed would greatly aid 
all shippers. 

Standard newsprint paper has been put on the free list 
under paragraph 1776. 

Under paragraph 1753, the following items are on the free 
list: “Rag pulp; paper stock, crude, of every description, in- 
cluding all grasses, fibers, rags, waste (including jute, hemp, 
and flax waste), shavings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, 
waste rope, and waste bagging, and all other waste not 
specially provided for, including old gunny cloth, and old 
gunny bags, used chiefly for papermaking, and no longer 
suitable for bags.” 

Interstate Commerce Rulings—Rates on paper boxes, other 
than corrugated, knocked down, flat, in carloads, from Cas- 
torland, N. Y., to Washington, D. C., were found unrea- 
sonable in a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and reasonable rates were prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded (No. 21062). 

In Missisquoi Pulp and Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine 
R. R., No. 21384, the commission found that rates on bi- 
sulphite of soda, rosin sizing, alum, and waste paper, in 
carloads, from certain points in Massachusetts to Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., were not unreasonable and the complaint was 
dismissed. 

In Union Bag and Paper Corp., No. 21782, the Commission 
found that rates charged on paper shopping bags, in mixed 
carloads, with other paper bags, were inapplicable and yet ap- 
plicable rates were not unreasonable, but reparation was 
awarded. Proposed restriction of commodity description, 
“Bags, Paper,” so as to exclude paper shopping bags, leaving 
class rates applicable on the latter, were found justified. 

Federal Trade Commission—A final report on the news- 
print inquiry of the Federal Trade Commission is nearing 
completion and is expected to be presented to Congress before 
the present session closes. Extensive field work has been 
carried on in different parts of the country since the com- 
mission first began its inquiry more than a year ago. 

A trade practice conference for the envelope manufac- 
turers’ industry has been authorized by the Commission but 
no time or place has yet been set for the meeting. Among 
subjects to be discussed are: inducing breach of contract, 
defamation of a competitor or disparagement of his goods, 
imitation of trade-marks or trade names, threats of suit 
for patent or trade-mark infringement, enticement of em- 
ployees, repudiation of contracts, misbranding, deviation 
from standards, price discrimination, terms of sales, guar- 
anteed prices, definition of a qualified jobber, limitation of 
split deliveries and anti-dumping. 





Wholesale Prices—With a decrease of 1% per cent in 
March as compared with February, wholesale prices dropped 
to within the lowest level reached since the World War. 
With 1926 as the basis of 100, we find the following changes 
for paper and pulp: 


March Feb. March Purchasing power of the 


1929 1930 1930 dollar, March, 1930 
87.8 87.3 87.0 114.9 

Employment and Pay Rolls—An increase in employment 
in manufacturing industries of .1 per cent is noted for March 
as compared with February, and an increase of 3.5 per cent 
in pay roll totals. With an increase of 1.2 per cent in paper 
and pulp, 2.1 per cent in newspaper printing in the level 
of employment. With 1926 as the basis of 100, we find the 
following changes: 


Employment Pay roll totals 
1929 1930 1929 1930 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 


95.0 96.0 96.1 98.5 96.4 99.2 
Paper bOGOS. ...sscescess 92.6 92.8 90.9 99.1 96.4 95.3 
Printing, newspapers ...107.0 109.8 109.2 110.0 114.0 113.6 


Traffic Department Helps—The recent survey of the traf- 
fic question conducted by the Department of Commerce 
brought to light a waste avoided by having the right equip- 
ment furnished by the traffic department, which kept in touch 
with every order involving carload shipments and by study 
of the product and knowledge of the different types of equip- 
ment which the railroads could furnish, saw to it that the 
proper type was made available. It is pointed out that a 
car with staggered doors or end doors instead of a standard 
box may mean, not only a saving in loading and freight costs, 
through ability to ship larger units shop-assembled and to 
get more tonnage in the car, but may mean also a considera- 
ble reduction in erection cost at destination. 

Causes of Business Failures—Good business practices such 
as taking inventory, keeping careful accounts, and avoiding 
improper extensions of credit might have obviated 43 out 
of 55 cases of business failure, says the Domestic Commerce 
Division as a result of a recent survey of the bankruptcy 
question in Newark territory. This bankruptcy clinic for 
sick business was begun last November and includes the more 
personal factors contributing to the failures—retailers busi- 
ness methods, and the extent to which the abuse of credit 
extension influenced the collapse. 

What Is a Factory?—While the Census Bureau does not 
attempt to give an exact definition of a factory, it does 
set forth clearly what is, so far as the current manufactures 
census is concerned. To be covered by the current biennial 
manufactures census, a manufacturing establishment must 
have an annual output valued at $5,000 or more. 

Simplification—Simplification methods are now recognized 
as an integral part of successful business, say the Division 
of Simplified Practice, and the close of last year marked the 
eighth anniversary of the establishment of the division as 
a centralizing agency for bringing together the various 
elements of industry and for endorsing and supporting their 
collective efforts toward eliminating wastes inherent inover- 
diversification of products. The effective use of these 
weapons, it is pointed out, has rewarded American industry 
in its effort to reduce the spread between the prices of raw 
materials and those of the finished products. The 105 sim- 
plified practice recommendations now in effect testify that 
interest in simplification has continued to spread. 

Industrial Structure of New England—The story of New 
England’s industries has at last been told and is now availa- 
ble for the first time as a result of data compiled covering 
the six states and made public by the Department of Com- 
merce and the New England Council jointly under the title 
of “The Industrial Structure of New England,” covering 
the industrial life of that section, its recent trends, and its 
position as related to the country as a whole. Manufactures 
are analyzed in detail and their importance evaluated. 

Strength of Paper Tested—The Bureau of Standards has 
recently been conducting tests on the strength of cellophane 
paper. The McLaurin gummed tape tester seems to have 
proved the most satisfactory for the purpose of determining 
the bursting strength of the paper. 
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Paper Laboratory Work at the Bureau of Standards 


Recent work at the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., in addition to work that forms 
the subject of separate notes in this issue of THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY, is reported as follows: 

Relation of Starch to Stability of Papers—The various 
papers prepared in the bureau experimental paper mill from 
purified wood fibers during March and February were sub- 
jected to artificial aging for seventy-two hours at 100 deg. 
cent. and the effect on physical strength tests determined. 
Most of these papers were engine-sized with starch. Factors 
varied were acidity and per cent rosin. The results of the 
aging tests indicated that the starch-sized papers had about 
the same stability as control sheets containing no starch, and, 
thus, that starch used in this way has but little effect on 
stability. 

The sizing materials present in the above-mentioned papers 
have been quantitatively determined. Of the papers sized in 
the beater with starch, it was found that, in most cases, ap- 
proximately half of the added starch was retained in the sheet 
regardless of the presence or absence of rosin, or the acidity of 
the stock. One exception was noted where a “soluble” starch 
product was used, in which case the retention was consid- 
erably lower. 

Development of Test Methods for Paper Acidity—Judging 
from the data so far obtained in this study the following con- 
clusions appear to be true: 

1—The extracts of the paper are sufficiently buffered to 
prevent any error due to ordinary distilled water. No differ- 
ence could be detected between this water and highly purified 
water in either the total acidity or pH determinations. 

2—Nonisohydric indicators are not suitable for the pH de- 
terminations. The solutions are not sufficiently buffered for 
their use. The isohydric indicators give results which check 
very well with those obtained by an electrometric deter- 
mination using a quinhydrone electrode. 

3—The variations among the results obtained by various 
total acidity methods are quite large. This variation appears 
to be due to different degrees of extraction. 

4—Bromthymol blue is suitable as an indicator in the total 
acidity methods in most cases and has some advantage over 
phenolphthalein in giving a better end-point. 

Further details of this study, which is being made in co- 
operation with the Government Printing Office and the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, were reported in a paper presented 
by B. L. Wehmhoff, Government Printing Office, at the recent 
meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 

Rayon as a Papermaking Material—Laboratory tests were 
conducted at the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to determine the papermaking quality of rayon when 
treated the same as rags in the production of fine papers. 
Cotton and linen fibers are commonly used for papers such 
as bonds and ledgers on account of their strength and dura- 
bility. In addition to their value in these respects they are 
used in the manufacture of papeteries and other fine writing 
papers to impart softness and other desirable characteristics 
of surface and finish. The presence in rag stock of any fiber 
which would adversely affect these qualities of the paper is 
undesirable. Since increasing amounts of rayon are being 
found in the rags and textile waste used in rag-paper manu- 
facture the test data are believed to be of value to that in- 
dustry. 

Samples representative of the four general processes of 
rayon manufacture—viscose, nitrocellulose, cuprammonium, 
and cellulose acetate—were included in the tests. The equip- 
ment employed in the preparation of the pulp and its subse- 
quent conversion into: paper was on a laboratory scale and 
is that used at the bureau for the preliminary tests of all 
papermaking materials under investigation. The caustic soda 
and lime process were each used in the cooking operation. 
Papermaking stock was prepared from the pulp, alone and in 
admixture with sulphite pulp, and converted into paper on a 
sheet mold. 

Owing to loss of strength when wetted, the rayon filaments 
tended to break into short lengths during the preparation of 
the papermaking stock without the fibrillation and fraying 








necessary for good felting properties. As a consequence, the 
all-rayon sheets lacked the strength to withstand the hand- 
ling necessary in the pressing and drying operations, and the 
pliability characteristic of rag papers. Likewise, sheets made 
of rayon in admixture with sulphite pulp were considerably 
weaker than those made from sulphite alone. 

The test data indicate that rayon is valueless in the rag 
stock for high-grade papers and may actually be detrimental 
to their quality. 

A complete report of this investigation, prepared by M. B. 
Shaw and G. W. Bicking, was published in the February, 1930, 
number of the bureau Journal of Research, as Research Paper 
No. 143. Separate reprints can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, for five 
cents (cash). 

Utilization of Ramie Waste—A sample of ramie waste was 
recently examined in reference to information requested as 
to means of utilizing it. It was in the form of fibers evi- 
dently produced in the course of manufacture of textiles. It 
contained some straw and other foreign matter but appar- 
ently could be cleaned quite readily. Information received 
was to the effect that the material had been submitted to 
paper manufacturers who stated that while the papermaking 
quality of ramie fiber was excellent, it tended to form knots 
and strings unless it was in the form of woven fabric. This 
was confirmed by laboratory papermaking tests made in the 
bureau mill, which showed in addition that a mild alkaline 
treatment was desirable. Cutting of the fibers into short 
lengths prior to the pulping operation it was thought might 
overcome their knotting and stringing tendencies. The 
material would seem to have greater value, however, for 
textile purposes. In Europe similar material is woven into 
yards. 

Deterioration of Publications—Twelve samples of papers 
from publications in a public library were examined. These 
ranged in age from thirty-two to seventy years, and were 
composed variously of rag, chemical wood, straw and ground- 
wood fibers. The degree of deterioration appeared to be rough- 
ly in proportion to the degree of refinement of the fibers, 
the impure groundwood and straw fibers apparently having 
a very bad effect, as the papers containing these fibers were 
in much worse condition than those containing the purer 
rag and chemical wood fibers. The publications were of for- 
eign origin. The results of these tests point to the proba- 
bility that much of the deterioration heretofore noted in the 
paper of books could be traced to the extensive use in such 
paper of unrefined fibers. This practice has been largely 
discontinued, and the present types of book papers should 
have much improved qualities of permanency. 

Determination of Acidity of Paper—Progress has been 
made in the study of the methods most commonly used for 
the determination of the total acidity of paper and the hy- 
drogen ion concentration of the aqueous extract. Two meth- 
ods of determining total acidity, the Kohler-Hall method 
and a method developed by the Bureau of Standards, are 
being studied. Two methods are also being used to deter- 
mine the hydrogen ion concentration, electrometric. and 
colorimetric. Insufficient data have been obtained to date to 
draw any definite conclusions. It appears that the extracts 
are sufficiently buffered so that the difference between or- 
dinary distilled water and highly purified water is negligible. 
It is quite clear that the ordinary unadjusted indicators used 
in colorimetric hydrogen ion work are greatly in error. This 
is made élear by the difference of over a pH unit in the result 
obtained by them and the results obtained with the isohydric 
adjusted indicators. The results of the latter check well with 
those obtained by an electrometric method, which are prob- 
ably the true values. : 

Standardization of Paper Folding Test—The bureau has 
given considerable attention to the care and calibration of 
the Schopper type of folding tester because of its extensive 
use in measuring the durability of paper. Study of this 


type of tester has shown that poor alinement of the rollers 
between which the paper is folded, excessive friction in these 
rollers, or variations in the springs which keep serious error 
in the folding results. 

A bureau publication (Technologic Paper No. 357, Calibra- 
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Fortunate is the paper manufacturer whose plant is 
equipped with machinery that has Timken Bearings 
at every vital point, for he is assured of uninterrupted 
production, increased output, lower operating costs, 
reduced maintenance and longer machine life. 


Fortunate is the production engineer who selects 
Timken Bearing Equipped machinery, for he will save, 
time and money for his company, and worry and 
trouble for himself. 


Fortunate is the production manager who has such 
equipment at his disposal, for he can work to faster 
production schedules, reduce production costs and 
meet delivery promises. 


Fortunate is the workman who operates such machin- 
ery, for his work is easier and safer, and he does not 
have “time out” for lubrication, maintenance or bear- 
ing replacements. 


Fortunate is the machinery salesman who can say “A 
Timken Bearing At Every Vital Point,” for this is an ° 
important matter that users consider when buying 
machinery. 


Fortunate are the stockholders in companies using 
machinery with Timken Bearings at every vital point, 
for such equipment has an important influence on 
dividends. 


It is not a matter of anti-friction qualities alone. It is 
a matter of the extra endurance, precision and rigidity 
made possible only by the exclusive combinatien of 
Timken tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken-made steel. . These 
qualities are obtainable only in Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings. Are you paying for Timken Bear- 
ings without getting them? 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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tion and Adjustment of the Schopper Folding Tester, F. T. 
Carson and L. W. Snyder) issued in 1927, described a bell- 
crank lever device for adjusting the spring tension of the 
tester. A recent publication (Circular No. 379, Care and 
Adjustment of Folding Testers of the Schopper Type, F. T. 
Carson and F. V. Worthington) describes an improved form 
of this device adapted to the measurement of the roller fric- 
tion also. This method of measuring roller friction is de- 
scribed and a number of additional suggestions are made con- 
cerning the care and adjustment of the folding tester. A 
complete procedure for the periodic inspection and adjust- 
ment of the tester is suggested in this publication. (Copies of 
this circular can be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, for 5 cents each.) 

It is believed that these two publications will assist users 
of this testing instrument in standardizing and simplifying 
their testing procedure, and in obtaining more accurate test 
results. 
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The Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company is now shipping 
out its new product, “Management Bond,” from the Hoquiam 
plant. This is a low-priced watermarked paper in eight colors 
for temporary store, office and factory forms. A national 
advertising campaign is now being featured. 





The Longview Fibre Company, Longview, is to erect a new 
addition immediately to be used for the manufacture of solid 
fiber and corrugated shipping containers, the building to con- 
tain about 50,000 square feet of space. The plan now is to have 
production of boxes under way by August 1, 1930, with as 
many shifts operating as is required to care for orders. 





Pulp and paper interests of this district are much inter- 
ested in the recent appropriation of $15,000 for investigation 
of pulp and soft wood possibilities which was included in the 
agricultural bill which was recently passed by the senate. 
Senator Frederick Steiwer of Oregon wired the news im- 
mediately. 


Expansion at Camas Nears Completion 


Remodeling of the principal plant of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company at Camas, which has been under way for 
sometime at a cost of about $3,000,000, is now nearing com- 
pletion, at which time one of the most efficient and compre- 
hensive plants for specialties will have become a part of the 
industry. 

Under the new plan the production of newsprint has been 
discontinued, giving way to sulphite papers and high-grade 
craft products. The tenth paper machine has been installed, 
a dozen high speed paper bag machines, a conversion plant 
for paper towels and tissue, a wood mill and much modernized 
equipment. 


The $100,000 bond issue for an industrial water supply for 
Hoquiam was passed by the voters March 8 and the construc- 
tion of a pulp mill at that place which has been pending this 
decision will now probably get under way soon according to 
indications following the election. As previously reported, 
the pulp mill would be built adjacent to the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Company’s property of which C. G. Blagen is man- 
ager. The proposed mill will be a 100-ton plant. The water 
will be brought from Aberdeen over the new system. It is 
now planned to start the new mill within sixty days. 


G. A. Moulton, president of British-American Consolidated 
Properties, Ltd., announced early in March that his company 
had acquired the controlling interest in the Willapa Pulp & 
Paper Company at Raymond, and that construction is to 









start in April on a 75-ton sulphate plant. The financial con- 
sideration was not named. The Willapa Pulp and Paper 
Company’s offices have been moved from Portland to Seattle. 





W. S. Lucey, general manager of the Grays Harbor Pulp 
& Paper Company of Hoquiam, has been named to member- 
ship on the Forestry Conference Board which was recently 
formed by E. T. Allen of Portland who is in charge of north- 
west forestry and conservation work. This board is composed 
of representative business leaders in several lines. 


Edward J. Kenneally has been appointed manager of the 
Seattle office of the Field-Ernst Envelope Company. He 
comes to his new position from San Francisco. 


Persistent rumors are current that W. P. Hawley and Wil- 
lard P. Hawley, Jr., may enter the paper industry again at 
some point in Washington. The Hawleys retired last year 
from active interest in the plants at Oregon City and at St. 
Helens, in which they were large stockholders and prominent 
executives. 


The International Wood Sulphite Company of Everett, 
shipped its first load of products from the new chipping 
plant of the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation at Port Townsend 
early in March. The plant has a capacity of 40 units a day 
of 200 cubic feet each. The first shipment contained 340 
units. As the activities develop, the plant will multiply this 
output several times. 


The Tumwater Paper mill at Tumwater, which was pro- 
ducing wrapping paper at a 50-ton daily capacity, is not 
operating at present. It is owned by the Leadbetter interests. 


A. W. Akers has been appointed purchasing agent in 
Seattle for the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. 


F. B. Ward is the new representative in Seattle for the 
Powell River Co., Ltd. 


[ - J OREGON [(—_ al 


Western Forestry and Conservation Conference 


“Pulp and Forest Management” was an interesting topic 
discussed by F. S. Scritsmier of the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company, at the annual conference of Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association held in Portland March 
3-5. 

Mr. Scritsmier stated that when a reasonable program of 
protection has been adopted, reforestation and utilization of 
private, state and government lands will take care of itself. 
In order to find what importance pulp may play in solving 
commercial reforestation and complete utilization we must 
not confine the subject to pulp alone, but must also include 
paper manufacture. 

Available markets for paper beyond the western states are 
limited owing to the high freight rates; therefore, expansion 
of paper manufacturing should be confined chiefly to our own 
interest in consumption and the possible allocation of western 
producers who may branch out to include lines of paper 
now sold in the West by them on high freight rates. 

The prospects for large paper manufacturing are remote 
as it seems improbable that eastern manufacturers will move 
from favorable markets where they are now located. The 
importance and practical part that the pulp and paper in- 
dustry will play in assisting reforestation and utilization of 
second crops of lumber is of course dependent on the market 
outlet for the product. 

A policy of fair and reasonable protection would soon es- 
tablish a large pulp and paper industry in the western states 
and Alaska capable of supplying the nation’s requirements, 
with a two-fold benefit of making us independent of foreign 
production and helping us to develop a forest policy that 
would perpetuate our timber resources. 
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That such a program is probable is positively demonstrated 
in the Scandinavian countries, particularly in Sweden where 
on a timber-growing area no greater than the State of Wash- 
ington that country is annually producing for a sustained 
yield not only its own requirement of lumber and paper, but 
in addition produces two and one-half billion feet export 
lumber. 

If a country like Sweden with less than one-fifth the an- 
nual forest yield per acre compared to Pacific coast states, 
can find profit in a sustained yield, so may we on the Pacific 
coast. It was the speaker’s opinion that our reforestation 
problem will be largely solved when we reach the point where 
we can profitably conduct our logging and lumber operations 
in such a manner that we put into effect the complete utiliza- 
tion of our forest woods. 

No matter how much time and energy is expended along 
lines of practical forest utilization the fact remains that the 
forest crop must be profitable before actual interest can 
be developed for conservation. The time is at hand to prove 
the economics of such a program and this can best be done 
by increasing our pulp production so that timber resources we 
now have will be properly utilized. 


St. Helens Plant to Operate This Summer 


The Fir-Tex Insulating Board company expects to have 
its large plant at St. Helens completed in about three months 
as work is progressing satisfactorily. Installation of ma- 
chinery has already started in some of the buildings and it 
is thought that operation of the entire plant will be possible 
by the middle of July. The plant includes a digester build- 
ing, shredder building, machine building, dryer building, re- 
tort building, boiler house, finishing room, pump house, board 
storage, a dock 48x200 feet with a runway 800 feet long 
leading to the digester. The entire plant will contain 132,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Most of the buildings are of concrete construction with 
some of the structures of the truss type. 

Hamlin F. McCormick is president of the Fir-Tex Company. 
Paul F. Mieseke, recently accountant for the Port of Long- 
view, has accepted the position of office manager for the com- 
pany. 


W. L. Beuschlein of the department of chemical engineer- 
ing of the University of Washington, spoke on “By-Products 
Prospects” and outlined the possibilities for extraction of 
chemicals from much of the waste wood in the forests today. 





An item in these columns of the March issue of THE 
Paper INDUSTRY stated that the Bingham Pump Co., Port- 
land, had received the contract for all of the pumps to be in- 
stalled in the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company’s plant 
at Everett, Wash. This item was not entirely correct as 
announcement is made that all of the paper stock pumps for 
handling stock of 1 per. cent consistency in this mill are 
being furnished by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 


P. J. Lamoureux who was recently selected as manager 
for the proposed plant of the Pacific Paper Products com- 
pany at Eugene, has moved to that city from his former 
home in Portland. 


A. J. Lewthwaite, prominent in the northwest paper in- 
dustry in a financial way is now connected with the Spaulding 
Pulp & Paper Company which operates a plant at Newberg, 
having recently been elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Lewthwaite is a vice-president of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Company. The Spaulding Pulp and Paper Company 
is making about $60,000 in improvements which will include 
a dry-room building and equipment. 


The Western Paper Converting Company of Salem has 
undergone a reorganization following the resignation of C. 
F. Beyerl sometime ago. William S. Walton has been elected 
president of the company to succeed Mr. Beyerl; A. B. Gal- 


loway who is connected with the Oregon Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany is vice-president and general manager; Thomas S. 
Roberts is treasurer and Lloyd R. Riches is secretary. It is 
understood that the company has plans in mind for an 
expansion program but no definite statement has yet been 
made. 


The Northwest Tag and Label company has now been 
moved to Portland from Seattle in connection with the merger 
of that company and the Columbia Paper Box company 
which was previously announced early this year. An office 
is to be maintained in Seattle in charge of W. M. Henry who 


will be located at 1516 Hoge building. 


Defunct Pulp Firm Will Face Inquiry 


Special grand jury investigation of the affairs of the de- 
funct Northwestern Pulp & Paper company, with head- 
quarters at Astoria, has been ordered by Governor Norblad 
in a letter sent to Judge Zimmerman of the Clatsop county 
circuit court. It was said that Judge Zimmerman had agreed 
to call the special grand jury at the pleasureéwf the governor. 

Records show that the Northwestern & Paper com- 
pany was organized early in the year 1927, ad that in Feb- 
ruary of that year the corporation commissioner authorized 
the sale of stock in the amount of $1,000,000. The permit was 
issued, it was said, on the representation of officials of the 
company that the major financing of the project had been 
completed and that only 20 per cent of the stock subscribed 
would be used for promotion purposes. The remaining 80 
per cent of the funds from the sale of stock was to be placed 
in a separate account and be used for operating expenses. If 
not used for this purpose it was to be returned to the sub- 
scribers. 

In January, 1928, the corporation commissioner canceled 
the permit to sell stock in the company, on the grounds that 
the sales were made through misrepresentation. The cor- 
poration commissioner alleged that the major commissioner 
had not been completed and that the officials of the concern 
had not acted in good faith. 

Following the commissioner’s action, the stockholders held 
a meeting and demanded that the books and accounts be 
audited. Chris Schubel of Oregon City was named as chair- 
man of the stockholders’ committee. Governor Norblad said 
that the audit disclosed that approximately $300,000 of pre- 
ferred stock had been sold, but that only $11,000 had been 
expended in acquiring property for the proposed mill and 
other improvements. Less than $40 remained in the treasury 
of the company at the time the audit was completed. 








Lcdaet —__] CALIFORNIA C_ REF 


Louis Bloch, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Corporation and A. Bankus, both of San 
Francisco, have been in the Northwest inspecting the various 
interests of the company. 








The Pioneer Paper Company is planning to construct an 
emulsion plant at 5500 South Alameda street, Los Angeles. 


Paper Peddlers, an organization of west coast sales repre- 
sentatives, held a festive meeting at the Fairmont hotel in 
San Francisco on March 31. 


Burton Myers, recently credit manager for the Zellerbach 
Paper Company in Seattle, is now located with headquarters 
in San Francisco as general auditor for the company, work- 
ing in the various offices in the district. 


Crown-Zellerbach corporation reports net profits after all 
charges aggregating $3,739,639 for the nine months ended 
January 31, 1930, equivalent after preferred dividends total- 
ing $1,175,504 to $1.28 a share on the 1,991,680 common 
shares outstanding. This compares with net profit of $3,743,- 
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Fabricated Steel Fittings 


““LEADIZED” 


A continuous protective Coating, inside and outside—Not a lining 
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Improvement Co. 
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852 earned in the corresponding period of 1929. Gross 
earnings for the same period totaled $9,841,416 as against 
$9,546,618. 





* MICHIGAN” ° 








ane JIDAHO | : : J 


Progress with Financing of Priest River Mill 


Financing of the Pacific States Pulp & Paper Company 
which proposes to build a mill at Priest river, is now pro- 
gressing according to A. T. Peterson, executive vice-president. 
The offering of preferred and common stock to the amount 
of $530,000 is now under way it is stated and plans will 
proceed for the 100-ton sulphate pulp mill which will prob- 
ably involve a total investment of $1,500,000. The company 
has secured a site of 20 acres on the Pend d’Oreille river 
and it also contemplates the purchase of the Beadmore saw- 
mill property at Priest river which is said to have a valuation 
of $400,000. Half of this amount would be paid in cash and 
half in stock. 

In addition to lime deposits and quarries the company 
expects to acquire a water front mill site at Aberdeen. The 
company has contracts to buy wood waste from the Panhandle 
Lumber Company and as previously announced has the 
contract with the Pulp & Paper Trading Company for the 
sale of its output for ten years. 








——_ 


1930 Construction Program of A. T. & T. A. 


A total of $106,000,000 will be spent by the long lines de- 
partment of the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
in its 1930 construction activities. This construction is a part 
of a nation-wide Bell System program which contemplates 
expenditures this year totalling more than $700,000,000. 


The program provides for the installation by the long lines 
department of about 3,000 miles of cable, more than 1,000,000 
loading coils, and nearly 28,000 telephone “repeaters” in con- 
nection with new and existing cables. Additional long distance 
facilities will be obtained from about 760 miles of toll cable 
to be installed by the Associated Companies. Other major 
projects include the stringing of approximately 110,000 miles 
of aerial wire and the installation of carrier current telephone 
and telegraph systems. 

Relief or supplementary cables will constitute an impor- 
tant part of the program. Among the most important of these 
are relief cables between New York and Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Terre Haute, New York via Washington to Petersburg, 
Va., and for about eighty per cent of the distance from Boston 
to New York. 

New cables are planned on several new routes, among them 
Terre Haute-St. Louis, St. Louis-Kansas City, Milwaukee- 
Appleton, Wis. Work will be started on a new route between 
New York and Syracuse, with the construction of new cables 
from Easton, Pa., via Scranton, to Binghamton, N. Y. New 
underground conduits are being built from New York to 
Philadelphia, New York to Reading, Pa., Cleveland to Toledo 
and in some other sections where, on account of the rapid 
growth or other conditions, underground cables is more eco- 
nomical than aerial cable. 

The plans for new aerial wire include extensive construc- 
tion on the Central Transcontinental route from Kansas City 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles, via Denver and Salt Lake 
City. About 900 miles of additional pole lines will be built in 
sections between Kansas City, Kan., and Wendover, Utah. 
Another new pole line will form a direct route between Salt 
Lake City and San Bernardino, Calif., a distance of 570 miles. 
A new pole line, 450 miles long, is also being constructed be- 
tween Albuquerque, N. M., and Kingman, Ariz. This will be 
the final link in a fourth transcontinental line that will run 
from Whitewater, Galif., through Kingman, Albuquerque, 
Trinidad, Colo., and Oklahoma City. This will afford relief 
to the Southern Transcontinental route, various sections of 
which are now loaded to capacity. 

A new open wire line will be built between Bangor, Me., 
and the proposed terminal of the transatlantic submarine 
cable on Cape Breton Island, N. S., together with the con- 
struction of buildings and installation of part of the equip- 
ment required for the land line and the cable. 








The Michigan Division of the American ‘Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at the Columbia hotel, Kalamazoo, on March 20. Elbert 
Milham, chemist at the Bryant Paper Company was the 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Milham spoke on “Making 
Customers Complaints Pay a Profit.” The meeting was very 
well attended. The next meeting will be held on the 17th of 
April at the Columbia hotel. 


The importance of using fine papers in advertising and 
the advantage gained by the effective use of colors were 
points emphasized by “Cy” Norton, assistant sales manager 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, Springfield, Mass., in 
an address given at the session of the Advertising Club of 
Kalamazoo held March 20th. He was able to supplement his 
talk with a display of the highest grade mail order advertis- 
ing matter, all being done on papers manufactured by his 
company. Mr. Norton conducted classes in advertising in 
Battle Creek and addressed the Battle Creek Advertising 
Club, March 21st. 


The Consumers Power Company is now extending a power 
line from its East Michigan avenue steam plant in Kalamazoo 
to the Bryant Paper mill. Consumers has a contract to 
furnish the new Bryant finishing division with a portion of 
the power required. pS 


Over-assessments of income and profit taxes in favor of 
the Bryant Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, totaling $170,- 
965.25, have been allowed by a decision of the United States 
board of tax appeals, according to a special dispatch received 
from Washington. The over-assessments include one of $87,- 
871.14 for 1917, and smaller sums for the years 1922 to 1927 
inclusive. These over-assessments are caused by allowance 
of additional deductions for depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment and other charges. This action brings complete settle- 
ment of Bryant tax matters, long in dispute. 


Stockholders meeting of the Sutherland Paper Company, 
originally called for 2 o’clock Saturday afternoon, March Ist in 
the Chamber of Commerce rooms, has beendefinitely postponed, 
according to L. W. Sutherland, president. Notices to that 
effect went out by mail to the stockholders. This meeting was 
called to consider a proposition to merge the Sutherland 
Paper Company and the Container Corporation of America, 
but as certain details of the proposed merger are yet to be 
worked out, it is deemed better to have those matters definitely 
agreed on before the whole proposition is offered for the 
stockholders’ consideration. 
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Superintendents Meet with Printers 


The Miami Valley Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association held a combined 
meeting with Printing House Craftsmen of Dayton Ohio, 
March 29, at the Engineers’ Club in Dayton. There was an 
attendance of ninety-eight. 

After the dinner Mr. George Mann of Cincinnati gave a 
humorous talk. . 

Mr. Norman A. Altman of Butler Paper Corporations in 
Chicago, gave a talk with his subject as, “Solid Black on 
Paper.” His talk was very interesting and instructive, after 
which many of those present availed themselves of the op- 
portunity of asking questions, which from Mr. Altman’s 
experience were intelligently answered. 

The next meeting will be held in Middletown, Ohio, April 
26, at the Hotel Manchester. 
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EUBRECAEFEON 
AELWAYS WIENS 


Lubricants and lubricating practices of 
past years are as wasteful as obsolete equip- 
ment. Thousands of dollafs have been won 
annually by mill operators through effective 
modern lubrication. Many more thousands 
can still be won. 


The Texas Company has been responsible 
for some of the most outstanding successes 
in lowering the cost of lubrication. Texaco 
engineers are specialists. They are equipped 
by training and experience. They have the 
resources of a great company behind them 


and are competent to prescribe, not in gen- 
eral terms, but with an exact knowledge of 
lubricants and their proper application. 


Why not have a survey made of your own 
lubricating practices? Texaco Engineers 
will furnish you a survey report indicating 
the money-saving possibilities to you. Such 
a report costs you nothing. There is a 
Texaco Lubricant for every purpose, and a 
nearby Texaco engineer ready at all times 
to cooperate. Write The Texas Company. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Safety Device Prevents Belt from Running Off 
Pulley 


SAFETY bar to prevent a belt from running off a pulley 
was described by T. C. Witherspoon in the March, 1930 
issue of industrial Engineering. The device was employed to 
keep belts from running off pulleys of overhead motors, and 
served to prevent damage to machines, or injury to work- 

























men. Such a device also aided to prevent loss in produc- 
tion. A typical installation consists simply of a one-inch iron 
rod of such length that when placed in position, it extends 
below the lower edge of the belt for 6 or 8 inches, and cleared 
the belt by approximately one inch. This rod is passed be- 
tween the supporting channel beam, where two channel irons 
are used to form the beam, and is held in place with a nut 
and washer on each side of the beam. In such an installation, 
when it is necessary to remove a belt or put on a new one, 
the top nut is loosened and the rod moved back out of the 
way. In installations where the supporting beams for the 
motor consist of a single I-beam, a bar % in. x 1 in. is sub- 
stituted for the rod, and is bolted to the side of the I-beam. 


Concrete Tanks Lined with Sodium Silicate 


WELL-KNOWN Michigan paper mill, according to a sur- 
vey made by the A. C. Nielsen Company, has found that 
sodium silicate makes a very satisfactory lining for con- 
crete beater tubs, save-all chests, jordan chests, etc. Sodium 
silicate, when painted on the bottoms and sides of these 
chests, fill the pores of the concrete and presents a smooth 
surface. This surface prevents to a large extent the forma- 
tion and collection of slime. Such a lining also permits 
rapid cleaning with a hose. Previous to lining the tanks with 
sodium silicate, four men were required to spend a full Sun- 
day in cleaning them with scrapers and hose. The same tanks 
lined with sodium silicate requires the services of only one 
man for about three heurs to flush out and clean. The life of 
such a lining has been estimated at about two years. 


Ceiling ‘Condensate Prevention 


ANY places about a pulp and paper plant are subject to 

the formation of condensate on the ceiling. This condi- 
tion is brought about by the large quantity of water used in 
process work, and the relatively high humidity which ob- 
tains in several departments. One manufacturer, experi- 
encing trouble with condensate on the ceiling of a room in a 
single story building with monitor type roof, desired to elim- 





inate the difficulty. A false ceiling was found to be every ex- 
pensive. Therefore, it was decided to install unit heaters 
near the ceiling, arranging them in such a way that every 
portion of the ceiling would be swept with warm air. The 
installation of unit heaters has overcome the condensate 
problem with only a small initial investment. In fact, the 
operating cost of the heaters, used only during cold weather, 
has been estimated to be less than the cost of lighting the 
room had a false ceiling been installed. Without doubt, the 
experience of this manufacturer can be capitalized by a num- 
ber of pulp and paper manufacturing plants. 


Emergency Pillow Block 


N emergency pillow block was described by Chas. A. Peter- 
son in the February, 193@, issue of Industrial Engineer- 

ing. This block was made up from odds and ends by a welder. 
The exigency arose when an extension to an existing plant 
was being built and a 1-15/16” line shaft was needed in a 
hurry. Shafting and pulleys were located for the job, but no 

































pillow blocks could be found. The welder, in order to keep the 
plant in operation, made up two pillow blocks from odds and 
ends as illustrated. Details for each block may be obtained 
easily by studying the illustration. These blocks, although 
fabricated to meet an emergency, functioned most satisfacto- 
rily until removed sometime later. 


—_<s 
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Detroit Paper Mill Insures ‘Workers 


A group life insurance policy has recently been acquired 
by the Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co., of Detroit, Mich., 
for the protection of its 336 workers. The policy was issued 
by the Prudential Insurance Company of America and in- 
volves a total protection of $920,000. 

Each worker receives protection in amounts ranging from 
$1,000 to $10,000, according to the rank or position held, and 
this policy is of the contributory type, the workers them- 
selves paying a part of the premiums and the Detroit Sul- 
phite Pulp & Paper Company assuming the remainder of the 
expense. 
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= Wel REPLACED 
WA FANCY 


HE facts are all before you when you consider the purchase of 
Penberthy Paper Drier Equipment. An engineering survey has 
determined your present operating costs and conditions—our written 
proposal then guarantees definite savings when you install the Penberthy 
Equipment. This guarantee is based upon the results of many machines 
making all kinds of paper: 
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A second survey determines the actual savings after the Penberthy Drier 
Equipment is in service. These surveys are made without expense or 
obligation to you. They are supervised and approved by your engineers. 
You pay for Penberthy Paper Drier Equipment out of the savings it 
is guaranteed to make irrespective of your present drying system. 
The Penberthy Equipment usually pays for itself within a year. 


Wire or write for details. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 
Established in 1886 DETROIT Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


PEN BE RT Y 
PAPER DRYING 
EQUIPMENT 
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Canadian News 


















The Newsprint Situation 


Production of newsprint in Canada during February 
amounted to 189,154 tons and shipments to 178,691 tons. 
These figures indicate a position in the Canadian industry 
very similar to that of January. Although total production 
of 189,154 tons was up nearly 2,000 tons over the total for 
February 1929, the more accurate index of conditions is 
furnished by the total of shipments from the mills; in this 
respect, with a total of 178,691 tons. February 1930 fell 
below February 1929, by nearly 8,000 tons. On the other 
hand, the production of United States mills during February 
1920 was nearly 8,000 tons greater than in-February of last 
year. The operating ratio for Canadian mills in February 
fell to 69 per cent, as compared with 71.4 per cent in Janu- 
ary and nearly 78 per cent a year ago; the falling off is in 
part attributable to the increased producing capacity result- 
ing from the starting up of the Dalhousie mill of New 
Brunswick International Paper Co. 

While there is no definite news as regards the possibilities 
of a higher price for newsprint, there persists a more cheer- 
ful feeling on the part of the leaders of the industry. For one 
thing, International Paper has again closed down its South 
Glens Falls mill, which it ran on newsprint for a couple of 
months, and the shutdown is to be for an indefinite period. 
Another highly significant and extremely important an- 
nouncement is that International Paper has transferred to 
the Canadian Newsprint Institute orders for about 80,000 
tons of paper. The tonnage involved, large though it be, is of 
secondary importance: the vital point is that International 
Paper has been induced to co-operate with the other large 
producers in Eastern Canada. It is no secret that the Inter- 
national mills in Canada have been running at 100 per cent 
of capacity, and even more, while some of the other Canadian 
mills have been down to 71 per cent. Now that International 
has come into line on this question with the big interests 
represented in the Canadian Newsprint Institute, it will mean 
an easier feeling all around and will pave the way to wider 
co-operation on other important questions and problems with 
which the industry is faced. And it will also be a great re- 
lief to the Provincial Government and will free it of the 
necessity of singling out the company for disciplinary meas- 
ures in regard to pulpwood dues, and so on. Also, the 
political aspects of the situation, which were proving most 
embarrassing to the Government, will tend to quiet down. 

The recently published reports of Abitibi and of Canada 
Power and Paper, which made a considerably better showing 
than had generally been expected in view of the very trying 
conditions prevailing during 1929, have also contributed to 
improve the general sentiment in the industry. 


Oppose Higher Rate 


On April 10th there will be an important sitting at Ottawa 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners when a hearing of 
international importance concerning newsprint will come up. 
Recently the carriers of newsprint imposed a new tariff in- 
creasing the rates on newsprint from Canada to the United 
States and on the request of the Canadian producers the board 
suspended the increased tariff pending a hearing. 

The present applieation was launched by producers for a 
reduction of rates and a re-arrangement of rate areas. Last 
year United States producers launched a similar application 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, a lengthy in- 
vestigation was held and the matter allowed to stand until 
the carriers and producers had developed their case before 
the Board of Railway Commissioners. Generally, after cases 
of this kind have developed before the Commerce Commission 
and the Railway Commissioners for the territory within 
their respective jurisdictions, conferences are held between 


the interested parties and a decision arrived at either by 
agreement or by order of the rate tribunals in both coun- 
tries. 


Lull in Board Industry 


Louis Lemieux, manager of the Board Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, was in Toronto on 
business last month. An effort is being made to effect better 


»-co-operation and adopt definite policies in regard to the 


box and board business of Canada and the United States. 
Sometime ago board prices were readjusted and many con- 
sumers stocked up well in advance on low quotations. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks orders at the advanced price have 
been few and far between. Plant operations, generally speak- 
ing, have been greatly curtailed. 

This may be said to be the principal contributing cause to 
the appointment of a receiver for Canadian Paperboard Co., 
which had been hoping that revenue from new business 
would offset the serious depletion of its working capital 
brought about by the extra cost involved in the construction 
of its new Toronto unit. 

It remains to be seen whether the next month or two will 
bring about any marked improvement in the industry. The 
fight for the paperboard market is a keen one and the users 
of this product will undoubtedly look to the best and cheapest 
source of supply. The American producers have troubles of 
their own and would not be adverse to increasing their sales 
in the Dominion at the expense of the Canadian manufac- 
turers. 


As is well-known, Viscount Rothermere, the proprietor of 
the London “Daily Mail,” has been president of both the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, of Quebec, and the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., of Grand Falls, New- 
foundland. The inference that closer working relations be- 
tween these two companies are now to be established is 
drawn from the announcement that Frank J. Humphrey has 
been appointed president and R. A. McInnis, vice president 
and managing director of the Newfoundland company, and 
that both men will retain their positions with the Quebec 
company. Mr. McInnis, who is thus manager of two mills 
having a combined daily capacity of 850 tons of newsprint, 
is one of the best known men in the Canadian paper industry. 
He has taken a very keen interest in the work of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, especially in the 
activities of the Technical Section, of which he has just been 
re-elected chairman. 


The Beveridge Co., of Montreal, has been appointed 
Canadian representative of the old Scotch firm of Bertram’s, 
Ltd., prominent maker of paper mill machinery, which re- 
cently brought out an improved beater and which has also 
brought out efficient designs of papek machine frames and 
shakes, as well as other paper mill equipment. 


Press reports state that negotiations for the erection of a 

1,000-ton newsprint mill in Newfoundland are nearing com- 
pletion. This project has been discussed for a long time 
and denials and rumors have been quite common. It is proba- 
ble, however, that where there is smoke there is fire. The 
scheme is estimated to cost about $65,000,000 and calls for 
the development of about 250,000 horsepower of electrical 
energy and a tremendous engineering project to divert the 
Gander River some fifteen miles from its present course. 
Large quantities of pulpwood from Labrador also figure in 
the deal. . The names most frequently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the project are the Hearst interests and Interna- 
tional Paper Co. 
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Oppose New Insulating Board Mills 


Before the Tariff Advisory Board at Ottawa, there was 
recently a conflict of views between Canadian pulp and paper 
representatives and a concern interested in the manufacture 
of fiber board from sugar cane. The Alex Murray Co., of 
Montreal, said they would erect a $1,000,000 plant near 
Quebec City if granted the free entry of sugar cane fiber, 
which comes from the United States. The American manu- 
facturers of Celotex and the Consumers’ League of Canada 
supported the Montreal concern, while stiff opposition was 
offered by several pulp and paper manufacturers, the pro- 
ducers of Canadian insulating materials and other interests. 
The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association expressed the fear 
that the new plant would compete seriously with fiber 
products made from waste matter at sawmills and paper 
plants. 

The hearing was adjourned indefinitely. Meanwhile lists 
are being prepared by the National Research Council of 
Canada of all the insulating materials on the market for the 
protection of home-builders. This report will shortly be 
available. 


Papermakers Meet in Montreal 


Newsprint manufacturers representing a majority of Cana- 
dian tonnage appeared at last month’s conference of repre- 
sentatives of locals in the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, at Montreal, and requested not only a partial re- 
vision of the wage scale, the elimination of boss machine 
tenders, a reduction in the pay of beater engineers, and a 
lower minimum for fourth and fifth hands, but also took the 
stand for a general reduction of ten per cent in wages paid 
generally in the industry. 

It is felt that naturally there will be some opposition to 
this request. However, in view of conditions existing in the 
newsprint industry at the present time, the union will not 
seek any increases in wages this year, although resolutions 
were sent to the conference asking for a wage increase from 
May ist. 

All industries affiliated with the papermaking business, 
and which were represented at the Montreal gathering, went 
on record as being in favor of the five-day week, and plans 
are being perfected to bring this about by eliminating the 
last shift on Saturday night. 


: 


Canada Power and Paper Earned All Charges 


The second annual report of the Canada Power and Paper 
Corp., covering the year to December 31, 1929, was pub- 
lished last month and showed that, notwithstanding the 
conditions that have existed in the industry, earnings from 
operations and income from investments exceeded all bond 
and debenture interest and preferred share dividends, even 
after customary and liberal deductions totalling $2,521,878 
for depreciation and depletion. After all deductions there 
remained a balance of $125,907 to be added to surplus. 

Because the current report includes the consolidation of 
St. Maurice Valley Corp., Laurentide Co., Wayagamack Pulp 
and Paper Co., Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp., and the 
Anticosti Corp., a really fair comparison with the figures of 
the preceding year is not possible. Total assets are shown in 
the current report at $190,091,556, as compared with $117,- 
386,950 at the end of 1928. 

The balance sheet shows current assets of $39,961,000 
against current liabilities of $12,622,000, leaving net work- 
ing capital of $27,339,000, a larger net working capital than 
that of any other Canadian newsprint company, so far as is 
known, and a sum larger than the working capital of any 
other Canadian corporation, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions. This strong net current asset position is particu- 
larly valuable at a time when the newsprint industry is in 
an uncertain condition. It places the holders of the corpora- 
tion’s securities and shares in a very strong position so far 
as interest and dividends are concerned. 





QUEBEC * 








In Wayagamack, Canada Power and Paper has acquired a 
valuable property with diversified products and a strong 
and well-balanced organization. By its acquisition it now has 
four mills within a radius of thirty miles with a daily manu- 
facturing capacity of 1,800 tons of pulp and paper, and is 
thus enabled to obtain the benefits due to unified operations 
and management. Port Alfred is a modern mill, well located 
with exceptional wood resources, which makes it one of the 
low-cost units in the industry. 

During the year, Canada Power and Paper and Abitibi 
Power and Paper, through the medium of General Power and 
Paper Co., acquired a joint interest in the Thunder Bay 
Paper Co. Including all these companies, but excluding its in- 
terest in Quebec Pulp and Paper Corp., Canada Power now 
has a daily manufacturing capacity in excess of 2,300 tons of 
paper products and 230 tons of salable pulp, in addition to 
which it has, through Laurentide Ottawa Co., Ltd., a sub- 
stantial supply of lumber. 


Brompton Earnings Reduced 


The financial statement of the Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co., Ltd., for the year ended December 31, 1929, reveal a 
contraction in earnings, a reduction that was generally ex- 
pected in view of the lower price obtained for paper and the 
fact that the company shared its tonnage with other com- 
panies in the Canadian Newsprint Institute. The feature 
of the report is the evidence of a further and important 
strengthening of the financial position of the company, as 
attested to by the increase in working capital and the dis- 
appearance of a quarter of a million dollar bank loan. 

The report shows gross profit of $1,221,264, as compared 
with $1,655,396 in 1928. Deduction of $377,607 for reserves 
for depreciation and income tax left a balance of $844,199, 
against $1,069,531 in the preceding year. From this balance 
was deducted $600,138 for dividends on common, leaving a 
surplus for the year of $244,061 against $329,902 in the 
preceding year, when interest and other charges amounted to 
$364,629 and common dividends to $375,629. 

In view of the conditions obtaining in the industry, the 
report is undoubtedly satisfactory. A conservative policy has 
been followed by the company for several years now, with 
the result that both the capital and current liabilities have 
been gradually reduced. The company has no bonds out- 
standing and it is noticeable that a further reduction in pre- 
ferred stock has been made so that there are only ten shares 
now in existence. In addition, the company has worked into 
a position requiring no current loan from the bank. Current 
liabilities have been reduced from $1,061,000 to $605,000. 
Current assets stand at $4,300,000 comparing with current 
liabilities on a ratio of over seven to one. 


Dominion Engineering Has Less Profitable Year 


For the year ended December 31, 1929, the financial state- 
ment of the Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., reveals 
earnings equal to $5.67 per share on the company’s out- 
standing capital stock, as compared with $6.19 per share 
in the preceding year. Profits for 1929 amounted to $924,143 
as compared with $1,134,672 in 1928, and $675,062 in 1927. 
Deduction of depreciation at $205,652 and insurance reserve 
at $9,000 left a net for the year of $709,491, against $774,391 
in the preceding year, when a sum of $100,000 was written 
off for contingent reserve. Deduction of dividends at $500,000 
left a surplus for the year of $209,491. Previous surplus was 
brought forward at $1,259,539, making a profit and loss 
balance in the current report of $1,469,030. 

The more important contracts under construction during 
the year included: 

Paper Machinery Department—two 234-inch high-speed 
newsprint machines for the Mersey Paper Co., Liverpool, 
N. S.; two 234-inch high-speed newsprint machines for the 
James MacLaren Co., Buckingham, Que.; one 132-inch four- 
drinier pulp-drying machine and complete wet end for a 
similar machine for the Restigouche Co., at Athol, N. B. 

Electric Steam Generators—one 5,000-k.w. for Shawinigan 
Chemicals, Ltd., Shawinigan Falls; one 20,000-k.w. for Inter- 
national Power and Paper Co., Newfoundland; one 10,000- 
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k.w. for Donnacona Paper Co., Donnacona; one 16,000-kw. 
for New Brunswick International Paper Co., Dalhousie, N. B.; 
one 35,000-k.w. for Shawinigan Water and Power Co.; four 
16,000-k.w. for James MacLaren Co., Buckingham, Que. 

The company recently secured the contract for the new 
newsprint machine to be installed by the Powell River Co., 
at their mill at Powell River, B. C. It is understood that the 
machine will be 234 inches wide. The company has also 
secured the contract for the additional power machinery 
to be added at Powell River. An unofficial report says that 
Dominion Engineering has also received the order for a 
third machine for the Mersey Paper Co.’s mill at Brooklyn, 
N. S. 


The library and board room at the Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation building, Montreal, is to be moved into the assembly 
room, and the present library room will be divided into 
offices. The library needs much more room, and already 
there are not offices enough. In fact, the building is uncom- 
fortably congested, and there begins to be talk of the neces- 
sity of adding the section to the north that was cut out of 
the original plans on account of finances, and even the addi- 
tion of one or more stories. Nothing concrete has been 
started looking toward these additions, but it is apparent 
that they are needed. 


Paper Chemist Awarded Medal by University 


Dr. John S. Bates, research engineer of Price Bros. and 
Co., has been awarded a bronze medal by Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, in recognition of his work in chemistry, the 
award having been made in connection with the 175th anni- 
versary of the University, when tribute was paid to the 
work done in all countries of the world by graduates of 
Columbia. 

Dr. Bates graduated from Columbia in chemistry in 1913, 
was superintendent of the Forest Products Laboratories of 
Canada, was the first chairman of the Technical Section of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and has been an 
active force in the development of chemistry and chemical 
industry in Canada and for a number of years was president 
of the Canadian Institute of Chemistry. 


Three years ago J. A. Beauchemin resigned as mill engi- 
neer at the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp., and accepted 
the position of town manager for the Lake St. John Power 
and Paper Co., at Dolbeau. Acting in this capacity, Mr. 
Beauchemin was largely responsible for the development of 
the town from a bare field to a very attractive community. 
Mr. Beauchemin has now resigned as town manager at 
Dolbeau to return to Port Alfred where he will be in charge 
of municipal affairs, town properties and equipment of the 
Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp. 


Sulphite Mill to Try Out Pyrites 


Equipment is to be installed at the St. Maurice Division 
of the Canada Power and Paper Corp. for the use of pyrites 
for the production of sulphite liquor. If the experiment 
proves successful, it is expected that ultimately most or all 
of the large quantities of sulphur now being imported by 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry will be replaced by 
domestic pyrites of which there are numerous large deposits 
in m 
The process is the result of investigations carried out by 
Horace Freeman, chemical and metallurgical engineer of 
Shawinigan Falls. The essential feature lies in roasting the 
pyrites under such conditions as to obtain a sulphur dioxide 
gas of suitable concentration for the production of sulphite 
acid, and at the same time utilizing the heat evolved during 
combustion for the generation of steam. The method has 
already proved a success in the big Britannia mine in British 
Columbia. 


Following the amalgamation of the Wayagamack Pulp 
and Paper Co. with the Canada Power and Paper Corpora- 
tion, Geo. Chahoon, Jr., has been appointed to the directorate 
of the Wayagamack Co., replacing J. Frater Taylor, of Lon- 


don. Mr. Chahoon was formerly with the Laurentide Co., 
and is now president of the Canada Power and Paper Corp., 
Sir Herbert Holt being the chairman of the board. 


Fulton Leaves St. Lawrence for Maclaren 


George Fulton, who for the past three years had been sul- 
phite superintendent at the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Three- 
Rivers, is now connected in a similar capacity with the James 
Maclaren Co., at Buckingham, where a two-machine news- 
print mill is rapidly nearing completion. 

He has been connected with sulphite mills in the United 
States, Newfoundland and Quebec. At the Algonquin Paper 
Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., he operated the first mill to employ 
the chemi-pulp process. This system was recently installed 
at the St. Lawrence mill, and will also be employed at the 
Maclaren mill. 

When Mr. Fulton relinquished his duties at Three-Rivers, 
the mill staff of the St. Lawrence Paper mills and the sulphite 
department presented him with a wrist watch. George Tur- 
cotte has been appointed as his successor. 


The C. V. Syrett Paper Co., Ltd. has been appointed 
wholesale distributors in Ontario for Windsor Paper Mulch, 
produced by the Canada Paper Co. The retail distribution 
in Ontario is handled by various seed houses, hardware stores, 
and agricultural implement vendors. 


The American Tissue Mills have acquired a plant in Mon- 
treal where they propose establishing a branch to handle 
the Canadian business. The parent company does a huge 
volume of business with the American chain stores, which 
are now developing the Canadian field, and the new branch 
will enable the company to care for the demands that the 
expansion program of those organizations will offer. The 
mill is expected to be ready for operation about May 1st. 


Canipco News 


Uniform rates for electricity will be substituted for com- 
plicated and varying schedules in thirty-six municipalities 
of the Laurentians as the result of an ordinance handed down 
last month by the Quebec Public Service Commission ap- 
proving rates submitted by the Gatineau Electric Light Co. 
for application to its St. Jéréme and Rawdon divisions. 

Walter Graham, who had been superintendent in charge 
of the newsprint division at the South Glens Falls, N. Y., 
plant of the International Paper Co., has returned to the 
Three-Rivers mill as a result of the shutting down of the 
South Glens Falls mill. 

Albert G. Natwick, who was recently with Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co. at Gatineau, has accepted the position 
of head of the technical control department of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Camas, Washington. Prior to joining 
Canadian International Paper, he was general superintend- 
ent of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Mills, with which he was 
connected for six years. 

Canadian International Paper Co. has commenced the con- 
struction of a boiler plant at its newsprint mill at Gatineau. 
The plant will cost $1,000,000 and will be built to house five 
Kidwell boilers, of which four, with an aggregate capacity 
of 5,200 “b.hp. will be installed at this time. Plans for the 
boiler house were prepared by the engineering force of the 
company in conjunction with the mill staff, and the boilers 
are being manufactured by Canadian Vickers, Ltd. The 
boiler house will be completed and ready for operation on 
October 1st, when electric energy now being delivered by 
the Gatineau Power Co. for the generation of steam at the 
mill will be released for delivery to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario under its contract with Gati- 
neau Power Co. 

The month of March marked the third anniversary of the 
starting of the Gatineau mill, an all-electric self-contained 
pulp and newsprint mill. On March 31, 1927, the sulphite 
mill began production, followed by the groundwood mill 
five days later. The first machine began making paper for 
shipment on April 14, and the last of the four installed in 
the mill was producing by August 19 of that year. 
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Abitibi Reports Higher Earnings 


The financial statement of Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, reveals a substantial 
increase in profits and a further improvement in an already 
strong balance sheet position, which were achieved in the 
face of adverse conditions which surrounded the newsprint 
industry during the past year. Earnings for the year were 
equal to $1.97 per share on the company’s common stock 
outstanding, as compared with $1.33 per share in the pre- 
ceding year. Net working capital is shown at $13,071,726 
at the end of 1929, as against $12,097,188 at the end of the 
preceding year, an increase of nearly a million dollars. A 
feature of the balance sheet is the reduction of bank loans 
from $5,000,000 to $1,750,000. 

Operating profits for the past year amounted to $8,377,246, 
as compared with $7,380,963 in 1928. Deduction of interest 
charges at $2,552,231, against $2,818,108 in the preceding 
year, left a balance of $5,825,015. Deduction of depreciation 
at $1,713,211, left net profits for the year at $4,111,804, 
against $2,846,041 in 1928. Deduction of preferred dividends 
at $2,162,108, left a balance of $1,949,696. Previous surplus 
was brought forward at $59,145,391, making a total of 
$61,094,287. 

The Thunder Bay Paper mill, at Port Arthur, which is 
owned jointly by Abitibi and Canada Power and Paper, has 
resumed operations after having been shut down for some- 
time. One machine is now producing newsprint and it is 
understood that the second machine will be operating about 
the middle of this month. 

H. J. C. Chapman, for many years groundwood super- 
intendent at the Iroquois Falls Division of Abitibi, died 
recently. L. Laroche has been appointed to succeed him. 


Canadian to Manage American Board and 
Box Business 


E. Victor Donaldson, president of Firstbrook Boxes, Ltd., 
Toronto, has been elected first vice president and general 
manager of the Robert Gair Co., which is probably the 
largest concern in the paperboard and paper box business 
in the world. Mr. Donaldson’s rise in the paper box industry 
has been meteoric. He first attracted attention a few years 
ago when he dropped into the Rudd Paper Box Co.’s office 
and asked W. P. Bennett for a job that would hold the 
possibility of an interest in the business. He got the job 
and it was not many months before he bought out Mr. Ben- 
nett and was in full charge of one of the largest plants in 
Toronto. Seeking new worlds to conquer, he opened negotia- 
tions with Firstbrook Bros., who conducted a large carton 
and wooden box plant, and it was not long before he had 
merged it with the old Rudd company and erected a big new 
plant at Mount Dennis, near Toronto, with himself as presi- 
dent. 

That he has been selected by the Robert Gair Co. as 
manager for its huge business, particularly under such dif- 
ficult conditions, is considered a high tribute to Mr. Don- 
aldson, who is known throughout Canada not only as a keen 
and clever business man, but as one of the most likeable 
men in the industry. 


Ontario Paper Co Announces Changes in Personnel 


Announcement has been made from the Montreal office of 
the Ontario Paper Co. Ltd., of appointments made in the 
personnel of the company following the recent death of 
Warren Curtis, Jr., former president. 

The late Mr. Curtis will be succeeded in office by Col. 
Robert R. McCormack, who has been appointed to serve 
in that capacity until the next annual meeting. Among 
other changes is the naming of the present second vice 
president of the company, A. A. Schmon, of Montreal, as 
general manager and executive officer, who is now placed 
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“Never an interruption due to mechani- 
cal breakage’’—that's typical service for 
the Westinghouse Multiple Retort Stoker. 














Boiler room of Bush Terminal Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Stevens & Wood, Inc., 
Engineers), showing Westinghouse 
stokers. 


N this vast distribution and manufacturing 
center, the steam generating plant, com- 
rable in size and quality to a public utility 
installation, consists of four 1,000-hp. 
boilers, each fired by a Westinghouse eight- 
retort stoker equipped with clinker grinders. 


Each stoker is driven by a steam turbine 
mounted integrally with a gear box. In 
connection with a combustion control sys- 
tem, the turbine drive gives practically com- 
plete automatic operation. 


With all boilers in service, the normal load 
is 50,000 Ib. of steam per hour per boiler, 
while peak loads, which sometimes con- 
tinue for twelve hours or more, reach 75,000 
Ib. per hour. 


In this plant an efficiency of 82 per cent, in- 
cluding preheater, is otiat ave peak 
load periods, while the average efficiency 
for the year 1929 was 78.8 per cent, in- 
cluding banking losses. 


Bush Terminal operators report that not 
only are the stokers easy to operate, but 
that a service interruption due to mechanical 
breakage has never occurred. 
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in full and complete charge of all interests of the company 
in Ontario and Quebec, including the paper mill at Thorold, 
Ont., and the new power and mill developments at Mani- 
couagan and Riviére aux Outardes, Que. 

Several other appointments were announced simultaneous- 
ly. D. McLeod, formerly assistant general-superintendent of 
the Price Brothers paper mills, becomes general manager 
of the paper mill at Thorold, Ont., and George Boisvert, well- 
known forest engineer in Canada, becomes woods manager, 
responsible for the woods operations in the province of 
Quebec, and is also put in charge of the company’s office in 
Quebec City. He has been plant manager at Shelter Bay, 
and occupied the position of assistant woods manager, hold- 
ing the record of being one of the first three French-Cana- 
dian forest engineers trained in the Province of Quebec. 


Work on laying concrete floors is now practically com- 
pleted and two more sub-trades have been awarded con- 
tracts in the erection of the $50,000 factory building being 
erected at Peterboro by the Robert Martin Corrugated Paper 
Box Co. An extra 80 feet has been added to the original 
plans as previously reported, which call for one story, 300 
by 100 feet, brick and concrete construction. 


Progressive methods have recently been inaugurated by 
A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Association, in the offices of the association 
in Toronto. For example, a statistical sheet is now being 
prepared and sent out showing in comparison the standing 
of every pulp and paper mill in Ontario, in regard to 
accidents and. other data, for each month during the current 
year and in comparison with the same period of the previous 
year. The sheet is the result of the thought that executive 
officers of the mills like to make a comparison. Under the 
new system any of the mill executives can see at a glance 
whether or not a mill in his jurisdiction is making progress 
or falling behind in accident prevention. The redesigned 
sheet is appealing strongly to mill officials. enabling 
them, as it does, to put their finger immediately on any 
leakage or weak spots. 


Forest Protection Service Ready 


Captain Roy W. Maxwell, director of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Air Force, has completed arrangements to render the 
service well prepared for the usual severe spring fire hazards 
in Northern Ontario’s pulpwood areas before the ice is out 
of the lakes and streams. Two Moth machines, which have 
been thoroughly overhauled and reconditioned at Sault Ste. 
Marie base, were despatched on skis to Sioux Lookout, from 
which point they were sent out to the operating bases at 
Kenora and Fort Frances. Here they were equipped with 
pontoons and are standing by for the first sign of bush 
fire. 

In addition to these precautions, Captain Maxwell has 
had a machine piloted by Alexander McIntyre, one of the 
veterans of the service, winging in and out of Sioux Look- 
out for four and five hours a day for the last couple of 
weeks, assisting Fire Inspector Stirrett of the Forestry 
Branch in organizing his spring fire-combating program 
in the Red Lake, Woman Lake and Crow Lake districts. 


The Don Valley Paper Co., Ltd., is installing a new Stickles 
steam regulator for the paper machine. 


J. G. Kerry, of haps president of the Canadian Paper- 
board Co., which is now in the hands of a receiver, has is- 
sued a letter to the weak a and sharekolders in which 
he states that the best means of protecting the latter’s 
interest, together with those of the creditors and general 
stockholders, in the present situation, would be through the 
. appointment of a receiver which would insure the carrying 
on of operations without interruption, which course had 
been pursued. Mr. Kerry expressed his confident conviction 
that, if granted a respite from its pressing obligations, and 
assuming that general business keeps up and that the 





BEFORE 


bearings fail! 


In most instances bearing failures 
may be traced directly to the use of 
improper lubricants which failed to 
prevent metal-to-metal contact and 
which did not provide the necessary 
lubricity. 


In the case of anti-friction bearings, 
incorrect lubrication results in etching 
of the highly polished surface, flaking 
of rollers, and abrasion of stay bars 
and end rings. 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils are now 
recognized as the most satisfactory 
bearing lubricants it is possible to 
manufacture. They consist of two oils 
in one. A film base which prevents 
metal-to-metal contact and abrasion. 
Into this base is absorbed a special 
lubricity oil which provides the neces- 
sary “slipperiness” and allows the 
transmission of power with the least 
loss due to friction. 


Houghton’s Absorbed Oils “stay- 
put” in the bearings at all times. They 
prolong life, save power and increase 
production. 


Check your lubricant— 
BEFORE bearings fail! 


E. F. HOUSE ON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, < And All Over 
PA, the World 
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Power behind the KNIFE~ 
. Protection from its Edge 


OU may consider power behind the knife the most 

important element in paper cutting. True it is vital 
to the operation; but just as necessary as this power is 
adequate protection from the knife’s edge. 


Seybold, in its 49 years experience in building cutters, 
has always considered the safety of the operator. In its ' 
qi dD manufacture of fast and powerful cutters, honored 
throughout the paper industry for their dependability 
and accuracy, Seybold has constantly endeavored to 





This safety washer, between 


Oe ait cakie protect the operator as well. 
ill separate the knife f 
the driving power when The two hand control lever and the safety washer are 


specific examples of this. 


Call a Seybold representative and let him show you 
why you should consider the Seybold Cutter. 


H H Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
fi SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 


ei 
. DAYTON, OHIO 
Eastern Sales Agents: E. P. LAWSON COMPANY, INC., 424-438 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Southern Sales Agenis: J. H. SCHROETER & BROTHER, Atlanta, Georgia 

Western Sales Agents: CHAS. N. STEVENS CO., 112 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
This two hand throw-in ’ 
lever, furnished upon re- 
quest, requires that the 
operator use both hands in F 


peper cutters 


starting the machine. 





Keep the knives accurately ground 
to a correct bevel with this new 
Seybold Grinder. Cutters and 

* Trimmers do better work. Wrile 
or Circular No. 2215. 





The Automatic Cutier em- 
bodies every desirable fea- 
ture for safe, accurate, 
rapid, easy, and economi- 
cal cutting of paper. Sizes: 
32, 34, 38, 40, 44, 50, 56, 
64, 74, 84, and 94 inch. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:POTTER 


i LUD 
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recent advance in prices is maintained, the company will 
quickly be able to work into a position where it can resume 
its payments to all its creditors. 


Hinde and Dauch Report 


The annual financial statement of the Hinde and Dauch 
Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., for the year 1929 features a 
decrease in secured call loans, increased value of fixed assets, 
but reduced working capital and a slight decrease in total 
assets. Current assets at December 31, 1929, exclusive of 
call loans, were valued at $940,087 as compared with $897,- 
794 at the end of 1928. Current liabilities are up from 
$228,770 to $385,470 and net working capital down from 
$669,024 to $554,611. Cash of $34,960, receivables of $315,648, 
Dominion of Canada bonds of $98,225, mortgage due of $30,- 
000 and inventories of $461,523 are included in current assets. 
The most notable change is the drop in secured call loans 
from $1,150,000 at the end of 1928 to $75,000 at the end of 
1929. Total assets of $5,063,593 compare with $5,229,383 and 
fixed assets, after depreciation, of $3,954,219 with $3,131,470. 

Depreciation reserve was increased during the year from 
$670,185 to $817,917. Other assets consist of deferred charges 
of $28,857, mortgage of $60,000 and sinking fund of $28,857. 
Current liabilities comprise accounts payable, taxes, dividend 
payable, etc., with the largest item that of purchase contract, 
mill machinery, $155,000. Funded debt is shown at $1,458,- 
000 and capital and surplus $3,220,122. No profit and loss 
figures are available, but it is noticeable that earned surplus 
is down $142,347 from $1,382,989 to $1,240,642 and appraised 
surplus down $151,645 from $1,042,271 to $890,625. 

The 299,933 common shares of no par value are placed in 
the balance sheet at $1,088,853. Highly competitive condi- 
tions in the board market are revealed by the fact that the 
company found it necessary to pass the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share. 


Excavating has been started by the contractors prepara- 
tory to the erection at Mount Dennis, near Toronto, of a new 
branch factory for the F. N. Burt Co., blank form, paper box 
manufacturers, etc. Plans call for a one-story structure, of 
steel frame and stone-trimmed brick face construction, with 
saw-tooth monitor roof, and low-pressure steam heating. 





+ NOVA SCOTIA + | 








Full production of 250 tons daily has already been at- 
tained by the mill of the Mersey Paper Co., Liverpool, N. S. 
The output on March 6th was 250.425 tons, with one of the 
machines running at 1,100 feet. It is reported that an order 
for a third newsprint machine has been placed with the 
Dominion Engineering Works. 


Shinjiro Yeda, mechanical engineer of the Oji Paper Manu- 
facturing Co., Tomakamai, Hokkaido, Japan, which controls 
fourteen plants in that country, recently said that the Mersey 
River Paper Co.’s mill at Liverpool is one of the finest he 
has seen in Canada. Mr. Yedo is in Canada since last July 
studying paper mill construction. He recently visited Hali- 
fax, Liverpool and Bathurst, N. B. 


Forest fire damage in Nova Scotia for the fiscal year 1929 
amounted to an estimate of $13,291, the result of 353 fires 
which were fought at a cost of $14,195.26. The acreage 
burned over was slightly in excess of 10,000. 


The Minas Basin Pulp and Paper Co., with a comparatively 
new mill at Hantsport, is producing 40 tons of air-dry pulp 
per day, using wood at the rate of about 12,000 cords of pulp- 
wood annually. The producing equipment comprises a 
battery of four Waterous grinders, which are operating 24 
hours a day and six days a week. At present the staff of the 
mill numbers between 40 and 50. In addition, extra men are 





One Man Can Unload 
This Car 
In Half an Hour 


ERE are several very definite rea- 
sons why more and more paper 
shipments are being made on skids. 
It means a saving all along the line both 
for the shipper and for the receiver. 


Here are some of the reasons why it costs 
less to ship on skids than any aa way. 


1. Workmen can handle larger 

individual loads. 

Saving in packing time. 

Saving in loading time. 

Bracing in cars is unnecessary. 

Easily unloaded (one man with 

a lift truck can unload a car 

in one half hour.) 

Paper delivered as one unit di- 

rectly to press or into storage. 
7. Unpacked by merely cutting 

the strapping. 

Faster, Better and Safer work can be 

done with Stanley “Eversafe” Strapping 

than with any other kind. Its Round 

Safety Ends, Round Safety Edges and 

Smooth Rust-resisting Finish cannot cut 

or scratch workmen’s hands and arms. 


Send for new booklet. which describes 
the advantages of Skid Shipments. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Box Strapping Division 
New Britain, Conn. 


Faster, Better and Safer Work 


Qe wh 
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with 
Stanley “Eversafe” Strapping 
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2 DRAFT FANS 














Onis Impressive 
( 8 of 


Ihem es 


guarantees complete satisfaction 





RAFT fans, particularly in power 
plants of paper mills, large or 
small are a vital factor in final efficien- 
cy. Subjected as they are to con- 
tinuous operation, with large scale 
fuel consumption and accurate meas- 
urement of results, only efficient and 
can give satisfactory 


sturdy fans 


service. 


The list of users of Buffalo forced and 
induced draft fans includes many of 
They 


know from experience that advanced 


the largest mills in America. 


engineering and modern construction 
are worth all they cost. Why not have 
the same kind of fan service in your 


plant? 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


213 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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temporarily employed to load steamers with the pulp, which 
is placed on board at the company’s dock. It is estimated 
that there are about 3,000,000 cords of wood available for 
the mill within easy access of the plant. 
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B. C. Pulp Shows Reduced Profits 


The fourth annual report of British Columbia Pulp and 
Paper Co., covering the year ended December 31, 1929, shows 
operating profits of about $123,000 less than for the pre- 
ceding year. This reflects in part the conditions which pre- 
vailed in the sulphite pulp market, but it is pointed out in 
the report that sales and profits were also temporarily re- 
duced through the diversion of part of the company’s pro- 
duction from one market to another in the latter part of 
the year. The change in marketing arrangements is stated 
to be already working out to the benefit of the company. 

The balance sheet shows maintenance of a satisfactory 
working capital position. Property additions made during 
1929 amounted to $216,546. First mortgage .bonds outstand- 
ing were further reduced by $85,000 through operation of 
the sinking fund. The company’s current assets include 
Dominion Government guaranteed bonds and accrued interest 
thereon totalling $246,375, as against $150,500 shown in the 


preceding report. 


It is reported that the Hearst interests are seeking timber 
options with a view to the establishment of a pulp and paper 
mill near New Westminster. United States interests have 
recently secured options on several tracts in the Fraser 
Valley and on large tracts of tidewater land up the coast 
and at Orford Bay. It is also known that negotiations have 
been carried out by interests acting quietly and seeking 
options near the Brunnett Mills and the British Columbia 
Wood Preserving Co.’s plants on the Fraser River. There 
is a belief that efforts may be made to secure options on 
large tracts of provincial government land west of Fraser 


Mills. 


Major W. G. Swan, consulting engineer of Vancouver, has 
been appointed by Pacific Mills, Ltd., to prepare plans for 
the paper converting factory it proposes to erect at once on 
Burrard Inlet at Vancouver. Filling in of the site and 
demolition of an old wharf dre now practically completed, 
and plans are ready to proceed with construction of the 
new building. 


Starting Up New Westminster Mill 


Work is being rushed on the new plant of the Westminster 
Paper Co., Ltd., to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
year. The construction work is practically completed, and 
installation of the machinery is proceeding rapidly. The 
plant is expected to be in operation sometime this month. 
The first machine will produce tissue paper and the second 
machine, which will follow soon after, will be for the manu- 
facture of all kinds of wrappings. 

The Royal Financial Corp., which has underwritten the 
bonds of the Westminster Paper Co., has now placed some 
24,000 shares of common stock in the common on the market. 
The par value of the shares is $10. The stock was offered 
by investment houses in Vancouver, Victoria, New West- 
minster, Calgary and Edmonton. 


Work on the Powell River Co.’s new power plant at Still- 
water and the extensions to the pulp and paper mill at 
Powell River is proceeding so satisfactorily that it is ex- 
pected that electrical energy will be flowing over the 12 
miles of transmission line from the power house by May 
1, 1931, if the dam can be in such a stage of completion that 
the 1931 spring freshets can supply a head of water. The 
new 234-inch high-speed newsprint machine has been ordered 









She punches a key and the quotation 
appears simultaneously, in brokers’ 
all over the country. 






During the recent crash, tickers 
were an hour behind. 


Air Power Hastens Day 
of High Speed Stock Reports 


New Automatic brokers’ boards are being 
turned out rapidly. Soon they will record quo- 
tations simultaneously all over the country. 
One girl at a keyboard will post prices at hun- 
dreds of points at once— smashing all precedent 
in speed and accuracy. 

Armatures for the boards are being broaehed 
rapidly, in air punches. Numbers are being 
sprayed on them with air—which will soon spell 
profit or loss to traders. Coil cores are blown from 

a presses, with air. 

Every production 
shortcut, and every 
!machine which 
could cut time and 
costs on the new 
boards, has been 
adopted. Anda 
vital factor is air 
power by Balanced 
Angle Compres- 
sors—the choice 
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low cost air power for building the new 
automatic quotation 


SULLIVAN 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
716 Wrigley Bidg. 
Chicago 
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Proven the Ideal Combination 





Oliver United High Den- 
sity Thickener 


. Oliver United Bleach 
Washer 


. Oliver United Lime Mud 
Filter 








8 Renseeay operating bleach plants will be interested in the 
work being done by the special Oliver United equip- 
ment for this work. 


The High Density Thickeners have fully demonstrated 
their ability to deliver stock uniformly at any desired rating 
—20%, 25% or even higher. This thickened stock is deliv- 
ered to bleachers or storage in condition best suited for High 


Density Bleaching. 


During the Last 
ely ag yo The Bleach Washers have fully demonstrated their superi- 
> a ority over any other method. They are more compact, wash 


United Bleach Plant 
eles Were Shipped. more thoroughly, and use much less water. 

The Lime Mud Filters have fully demonstrated their superi- 
ority. They prepare the lime more suitably for re-burning. 
They recover the excess chemicals with the minimum of 


dilution. 
Oliver United bleach plant equipment provides a definite 


opportunity to lower costs and improve the product. It is 
a sound investment for any paper mill bleaching its stock. 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS 


wf, 
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TOKYO HALLE, GERMANY 
American Trading Co., Inc. Wilhelm Lil! 
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The Edward J. Nell Co. Cable Address: OLIUNIFILT Ayres and Son 
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from the Dominion Engineering Works, as has also the 
machinery for the new power plant. 


According to A. B. Martin, president of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
and A. E. McMaster, vice president and general manager 
of Powell River Co., ‘who were in Eastern ,Canada recently 
getting in touch with the newsprint situation, conditions on 
the Pacific Coast are somewhat better than they appeared 
from an Eastern Canada view. The paper mills, they said, 
are running closer to capacity there than in Ontario and 
Quebec, and all round prospects are considered very fair. 
Naturally, the mills on the Coast have not felt the effects of 
the hectic negotiations on the subject of newsprint prices 
to the same extent as those in central and eastern Canada. 


It is reported on good authority that K. S. Maclachlan, 
managing director of Alliance Paper Mills, has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general manager of the Fraser 
Companies, Ltd.,, Edmunston, and will shortly assume his 
new and responsible duties. 


The British Columbia Government is proposing to place a 
tax of half a cent a gallon on fuel oil, with the object of 
helping the coal industry. Both the two great railway 
companies are objecting to the tax, and joining with them 
in their protest are various pulp and paper companies, in- 
cluding the Powell River Co., Pacific Mills, and British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. The pulp and paper companies 
argue that the fuel tax would place them in a serious posi- 
tion in competition with mills operating in Washington and 
Oregon, where oil is not taxable. In British Columbia the 
mills already pay the Dominion Government an amount equal 
to that now proposed by the provincial government, and to 
double this would place the industry in a serious situation, 
it was contended. 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks . . . and steel is 
needed in a hurry ... you can depend 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including : 





Bars Wire Babbitt Metal 
Shapes Chain Tool Steel 
Structurals Turnbuckles Bar Iron 
Rails Shafting Refined Iron 
Plates Boiler Tubes Floor Plates 
Sheets Boiler Fittings Safety Treads 
Rivets Corrugated Sheets Small Tools 
Bolts Concrete Reinforcing Machinery 
Nails Welding Rods 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 


JosepPu T. RrERSON & SON me. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
Jersey City Philadelphia Boston 


STEEL 














Pulpwood Must Be Converted in Province 


Amendments to the crown timber and forest reserves bill, 
providing that timber cut under authority of a pulpwodd 
license shall be manufactured in Manitoba into merchantable 
paper, passed the law amendments committee of the Mani- 
toba Legislature recently. The clause in the original bill 
permitted the licensee to manufacture the pulp in any point 
in Canada. 

Failure to observe this section will result in the suspension 
of the license until reinstatement is ordered by the lieu- 
tenant-governor-in-council. Representatives of the pulp 
and paper firms of Manitoba in attendance were in favor 
of the new proposal. “We welcome such a provision,” Bruce 
Thompson, representative of the Manitoba Paper Co., de- 
clared. 

This is practically equivalent to enacting that no licenses 
to cut pulpwood will be issued in future to anyone other 
than the owner of a paper mill in the province. Manitoba 
recently concluded an agreement with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment for the return of control of its natural resources, 
and this step has been taken with a view to the conservation 
of its pulpwood supplies. 


oxitee 
—_ 


Electric Hoist Mfgs. Meet 


At a meeting of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, March 20th, Joseph G. Worker, of the 
American Engineering Co., was elected chairman and D. 
S. Drisbin, of the Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp., was elected 
vice chairman. 

Members of the association reported that hoist sales for 
1929 were larger than in any previous year and that electric 
hoisting is being adopted as standard practice in a number 
— which have not heretofore been extensive users 
of hoists 














AWRENCE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


“Built for every service” 








—give utmost satisfaction in low-cost, 
dependable service— 


In every type of service—water works, filtration plants, 
construction we eee oe dredging, sewage, etc.— 


you will find “VORTEX” Centrifugal 
Pumps giving thoroughly satisfactory service. Continu- 
ous operation over long periods of time without repair 
cost is an outstanding feature. 


Specify pumps that have proved they give that sort af 
dependable service. 


Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 


P.O.BOX 70 <———a«a 
- LAWRENCE, MASS. 
New York Office:—90 West Street 
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PERKINS Roller Bearing Web Super-Calender 














Perkins engineers have built into this 7-Roll Roller Bearing Web Super-Cal- 
ender the strength necessary for smooth steady operation under the most 
severe working conditions. 

This Calender is efficient in production, easy in operation and low in power 
consumption. 

Complete information concerning this and other Perkins finishing machinery 
sent upon request. 


“NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN IT” 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 











Cotton Rolls Web an Peper 
Paper Rolls 
Chilled lron Rolls Calenders Ventilating Fans 
Embossing Rag Cutters 
Granite Press 
Rolls Calenders 
Glassine 
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Superintendents Meet at Holyoke 


The Connecticut Valley Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association held the usual 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Nonotuck, Holyoke, Mass., on 
Saturday evening, March 15. The meeting was advertised 
as the Samuel M. Langston Company Night. At the close of 
the dinner, Chairman John J. White introduced L. J. List, 
of the Samuel M. Langston Company, who delivered an 
address of a most interesting and instructive character on 
“Slitters and Rewinders.” Questions were invited at the con- 
clusion of the talk and many were asked of the speaker, all 
of which were answered in a manner that left no doubt in 
the minds of those present that Mr. List knows his business. 

Upon adjournment, a social hour was spent at division 
headquarters in the Lincoln Building. It was voted to hold 
another “Ladies’ Night,” with a business session in the 
afternoon on a topic to be announced later. 

Former President John H. O’Connel, now president of the 
Case Manufacturing Company, Unionville, Conn., was present 
and gave a most interesting talk on the aims and objects of 
the association. 

There was a gratifyingly large attendance of members 
and visitors for a division meeting, among those registered 
being the following: P. W. Ayers, Mountain Mill, Lee, Mass.; 
Joseph Bario, Taylor Logan Paper Company; Frank P. 
Berlen, American Writing Paper Company; J. H. Browne, 
Chemical Paper Company; E. W. Bush, Chemical Paper 
Company; George S. Carroll, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany; A. L. Cassie, American Writing Paper Company; 
Charles Champion, Millers Falls Paper Company; Roger 
McCorkindale, Parsons Paper Company; Thomas F. Dillon, 
American Writing Paper Company; E. W. Dowd, Eaton, 
Dikeman Company, Lee, Mass.; P. W. Eagan, Case Manu- 
facturing Company, Unionville, Conn.; M. F. Gero, Case 
Manufacturing Company, Unionville, Conn.; T. W. Griffin, 
Mountain Mill, Lee, Mass.; Samuel N. Halborn, Case Manu- 
facturing Company, Unionville, Conn.; H. B. Harwood, Samuel 
M. Langston Company; Matthew V. Horgan, American 
Writing Paper Company; John P. Kennedy, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Charles Koegel, Charles Koegel & Sons, 
Holyoke; L. D. List, Samuel M. Langston Company; James M. 
Geraghty, American Writing Paper Company; John Mc- 
Grath, Case Manufacturing Company, Unionville, Conn.; 
George W. Reardon, American Writing Paper Company; 
P. S. Sinclair, The Sinclair Company, Holyoke; Claude H. 
Smith, American Writing Paper Company; James P. Stewart, 
Chemical Paper Company; L. P. Taylor, American Writing 
Paper Company; Charles A. Tift, Geo. W. Wheelwright 
Paper Company; John J. White, Clements-White Trading 
Company; Earl Whitman, Case Manufacturing Company, 
Unionville, Conn.; O. V. Yates, Eaton, Dikeman Company, 
Lee, Mass.; L. M. Yoerg, American Writing Paper Company. 


Seal 





Encouraging Reports Received 


Despite the dullness that pervades textiles, shoes and the 
foundries and machine shops of New England, the paper 
industry of this section continues to report normal business 
conditions for the most part and orders on hand sufficient 
to guarantee at least as good operations during the second 
quarter from April to June as for the same period last 
year. The Paper Committee of the New England Shippers 
Advisory Board which met in Boston during the third week 
of March issued the, most encouraging prognostication of 
any division of the board. They stated specifically, “wood 
pulp papers, newsprint papers, rope, jute manila, surface 
coated, writings and wax papers should be produced in 
about the same volume as in April-June 1929. In some 
classes of paper, a possibility of slight improvement was 
seen for the same period. 

Another bit of optimistic comment on the situation, comes 
from the Parsons Paper Co., of Holyoke, who states that 
the fine paper industry is undoubtédly in a better condition 











WOOD 
TANKS 





We are equipped to 
build any kind of a 
wood tank. Specializ- 
ing in Cypress and 
Redwood, we_ also 
make a great many 
tanks of Western Fir, 
Cedar, Eastern White 
Pine, Oak, Long leaf 
Yellow Pine and other 
woods. Every Stearns 
Tank is manufactured 
in our own modern 
tank factory by ex- 
perienced men. 


A Stearns Tank is a 
Long Life Tank be- 
cause it is built of the 
right kind of wood for 
the specific use it is 
to be put to. 


Let our engineering 
department help you. 


A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET. Boston, MASS. 
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HOLYOKE Cotton and Paper 
Rolls are precision rolls. Not 
theoretically so—but actually. 
The result is a higher quality 
paper of whatever grade you 
are running, uniform in fin- 
ish throughout. HOLYOKE 

is the reason for 
HOLYOKE’S Leadership for 
the past 65 years. 








HOLYOKE and HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY form 
a guarantee of Superior Workmanship and Performance. Long 
Engineering experience has built unquestioned excellence into 
every HOLYOKE MACHINE. HOLYOKBE’S Precision finish, 
rugged construction, and fewer repairs make HOLYOKE Rolls 
the best buy for the long run and the perfect run. 


Write HOLYOKE MACHINE COMPANY, HOLYOKE, 
MASS., Maufacturers of Super Calenders, Platers, Cotton, 
and Paper Rolls, Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp 
Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and Paper Dusters, Rag 
Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors. 
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than’some others. They have little complaint to make re- 
garding conditions, are running full time, and anticipate 
little or no change in prices. Labor conditions are satisfac- 
tory. On the whole they feel the outlook is hopeful for a 
busy and successful year. 


The Log Drives 


The Spring log drives on the rivers of Northern New 
England are sometimes taken as something of a barometer 
of conditions, but that it is unreasonable to place much 
dependence on them can be seen from the situation at present 
existing. It is estimated that there will be some 900,000 
cords of wood brought down the various streams of Northern 
Maine starting early in April which is less than recent 
years. However, the Great Northern Paper Co., the largest 
operator, had some 800,000 cords of wood at its mills on the 
first of January which, with the logs it is bringing down, 
is enough for two years of operations. Heavydrives in past 
seasons built up the big accumulations. Great Northern has 
135,000 cords of pulpwood on the west branch of the Penob- 
scot river above Ripogenus dam. There will be some 90,000 
cords driven down the St. John and a considerable amount 
in the Kennebec. 


With the possibility that Maine might at some future 
date face a pulpwood embargo from Canada, comment has 
been heard to the effect that Russian and Finnish wood 
could be economically handled at the new Maine Seaboard 
Paper Co. plant at Bucksport. 


Paper Company’s Accounts Attached 


The attachment of $360,000 filed against the Nashua 
River Paper Co., Pepperell, Mass., by Roger Q. Pease and 
B. Milton Kimball, former sales manager and general mana- 
ger respectively of the Nashua River Paper Co., will not 
stop production at the mill according to a statement of 
George T. Keyes, president and treasurer. Mr. Keyes so 
informed Boston merchants immediately after the legal 
action had been taken in the Middlesex county court. The 
amount mentioned is alleged to be due the two men for past 
services. Accounts payable from H. J. Dowd Co., Ginsburg 
Bros., Stone & Forsyth, Boston merchants and from the 
U. S. Envelope Co., and American Reinforced Paper Co., of 
Attleboro, Mass., to Nashua River Paper Co., for paper 
sold, have been held up by the attachment proceedings. 

Nashua River Paper Co. financial statement filed with the 
Bureau of Corporations at Boston, on March 24th, shows 
real estate valued at $1,154,139, machinery $930,552, mer- 
chandise $1,018,358, furniture, etc., $18,654, vehicles $3,292, 
accounts receivable $296,094, cash $28,054, deferred charges 
$6,073. Liabilities are: capital $250,000, mortgages $244,000, 
accounts payable $1,341,558, notes payable $44,000, surplus 
$1,035,003, profit and loss surplus $540,659. 


A bird sanctuary in Williamsburg in the Berkshires is 
to be established by Aaron C. Bagg of the Parsons Paper 
Co., who has acquired old farm property for the purpose. 
Mr. Bagg has been a lifelong bird lover and is a well-informed 
ornithologist. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. is issuing 4,000 new shares of 
cumulative preferred stock at $47.50 per share carrying a 
$3.50 dividend. Stock is being floated through four Maine 
security houses. In connection with the issue, President 
Graham states that the combined output of the new company 
including Orono division is 67,000 tons of pulp and 43,000 
tons of paper annually. It is also announced that the Com- 
pany has insured permanence of its pulpwood supply through 
ownership of 357,000 acres of favorably located timberlands. 


Walker Leaves Collins Mfg. Co. 


E. C. Walker, for fourteen years manager of sales for 


the Collins Manufacturing Co. of North Wilbraham, and ~ 


well-known in Boston where he has maintained contacts with 
the company’s distributors, has left to become sales manager 





Eastwood 
“Perfection” 
Digester Blow-Off 
Valve 


This digester blow-off 
valve will give you 


MANY YEARS 


of Service 


XCEPTIONALLY long service under 
severe conditions is given by East- 
wood “Perfection” Digester Blow - Off 
Valves. Chiefly because the disc and seat 
ring are easily changed when worn without 
taking the valve out of line. They come in 
acid-resisting Bronze, with Stainless Steel 


trimmings, if desired. 

The valve is easily cleaned through the 
flanged cleanout handhole plate. 

The disc is so heavy it can’t spring under 
the heaviest strain. The detachable grease- 
case has thrust ball bearings at the yoke 
nut for easy operation. 

53 years’ experience with the special 
operating conditions in pulp and paper 
mills has enabled us to design and pro- 
duce Eastwood “Perfection” Valves to give 
you long and faithful service. 


EASTWOOD WIRE 
CORPORATION 


(Established 1877) 


Belleville, N. J. 


“American Paper Made on American Wires” 
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\pecitications for this 
Lunkenheimer Valve. 


At the unanimous request of industry, the Lunkenheimer 
“King-clip” Gate Valve was created to solve certain problems 
on steam, oil, gas, air, water and gasoline lines. 


Built to these specifications of modern engineers, the 
“King-clip” is exceptionally rugged—designed to withstand 
rough usage and to insure long-time, low cost service. 


“King-clip” Valves are made in three patterns—Rising Stem, 
Inside Screw; Outside Screw and Yoke and Quick rating, 
in both screw or flange ends,—125-150 Ib. W. S. P. and 
175-225 Ib. Gas-Liquid Pressure. The “King-clip” is also 
procurable in All-Iron patterns for handling solutions which 
attack bronze but not iron. 


Write for “King-clip” Booklet No. 504. 
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for the Whiting Paper Co., of Holyoke as of April 1. Whiting 
Co. is now the second largest manufacturer of fine papers in 
the world. 

At Collins no appointment to replace Mr. Walker has been 
made or is contemplated in the near future according to 
J. B. Prescott, vice president. Mr. Prescott will supervise the 
merchant business in this section for the time being. 


H. W. Server, who recently severed his connection with 
Oxford Miami Paper Co., of West Carrollton, Ohio, has been 
appointed resident sales agent for the Morey Paper Mill 
Supply Co., of 38 Chauncey St., Boston, for the territory 
embraced by the states of Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Southern States. His headquarters will 
be at 321 Dixie Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Frank H. Preble, 
formerly with the Diamond Mills Paper Co., New York, will 
represent Morey in New York and New England territories. 
Morey are now agents for leather belting of J. E. Rhoads 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 


Story Parchment Co. has asked a review by the Supreme 
Court at Washington of their case against the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., and the Patterson Parchment 
Paper Co. Alleging restraint of trade, a jury awarded a 
verdict in the lower federal court at Boston which the circuit 
court set aside and charged expense to the plaintiff. It is 
a review of this latter decision that is asked. 


Changes in Fine Paper District 


John D. Zink has become president and manager of the 
Old Colony Envelope Co., part of the Strathmore Paper 
Co. organization, resigning from the position of manager 
of the Eastern States Farmers Exchange of Springfield to 
take his new position. He succeeds Frank A. Juckett, who 
has resigned from Old Colony to be president of the Hurlburt 
Paper Co., of South Lee, Mass., in which he has purchased 
a controlling interest. This was formerly a division of the 
American Writing Paper Co. 

Mr. Juckett’s sony J. Walter Juckett, will be with him as 
will J. Wesley Joslyn formerly production manager at Old 
Colony. Paul C. Zuelke has become a member of the board 
of directors, and retains a financial interest having been 
chief owner since the property was disposed of by A. W. P. 
Co. A motor generator is to be installed besides other equip- 
ment to provide all direct motor driven machinery. The com- 
pany plans to spend $40,000 for new power equipment. 
The two fourdriniers have been rebuilt with new floors and 
roofs. A production of 11 tons of fine papers is anticipated. 


Arthur V. Howland, vice president and general manager 
of Tileston & Hollingsworth Co., will return this month from 
a six weeks’ European trip during which he has been 
planning to visit foreign paper mills and examine some of 
the latest developments in European typographical art. 


The second largest of the Merrimac Chemical Company’s 
four plants at Everett, Mass., was entirely destroyed by 
fire March 13th. The loss is estimated at around a million 
dollars. 


On March 8 the International. Paper Co. announced the 
closing of its Berlin, N. H., mill as of that date for an 
indefinite period. The company employed some 375 men and 
produced some 75 tons of special groundwood and sulphite 
papers daily on five foudriniers. 


Price & Pierce Ltd. will be represented on the selling 
end in New England by E. J. Sullivan who will not be a 
stranger as he has been sales agent for the Moss Point, 
Miss., kraft in the past. He will handle now all the I. P. 
kraft sold in this territory through Price & Pierce Ltd. 


B. D. Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, has started an 
addition to its mills and Smith Paper Co., at Lee, Mass., 
has commenced erection of additions to its plants. Robertson 
Paper Box Co. is adding a three-story addition for manufac- 
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A partial view of ten 14-foot diameter rotary cookers being 
installed by Biggs at the plant of Ball Brothers Company, 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Biggs Erects, Too 


Say the word, and Biggs will take full charge of erecting, 
as well as building, all your digesting and bleaching equip- 
ment. And you'll find yourself enjoying the same free- 
dom from concern, the same complete mastery of detail, 
the same solid, permanent satisfaction, when you author- 
ize Biggs to handle the installation phases of your projects. 


For the Biggs erecting organization is adequately manned, 
morally responsible, and fitted by inclination, training, 
and experience to execute its assignment with an economy 
and dispatch that you'll appreciate. 


Biggs likes to follow its work through in this way, and to 
feel that the maximum benefits of accurate fabrication 
will be insured by correct installation. Whether your re- 
quirements are for welded or riveted construction, for 
rotary, cylinder, or tumbling digesters, think of Biggs’ 
complete erecting facilities as an efficient plus factor 
which you can recommend to marked advantage. Investi- 
gate this service now. 


Our new folder, “Unusual Steel Plate Construction”, is 
ready to send you. 


4 “Built by Biggs” \ 
for the Paper Industries 

Welded Globe Rotary Digesters 

Riveted Globe Rotary Digesters 

Cylinder Rotary Bleaching Boilers 

Tumbling Digesters, Welded or Riveted 

Sulphate and Sulphite Digesters 

Penstocks 

Welded or Riveted Steel Plate Construc- 

‘\ tion of Every Description ‘4 














The Biggs Boiler Works Company 
East Buchtel and Case Avenues 
AKRON, OHIO 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
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NORWOOD 
Super-Calenders 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM 
FINISHING EFFICIENCY 











A modern finishing room equipped with Nor- 
wood’s modern Super-Calenders 


A modern Nor- 
wood Super- 
Calender with 
two-motor drive 


There’s Real Engineering Back of Them! 


ORWOOD Super-Calenders are kept abreast of constantly changing con- 
ditions in the industry by the close co-operation of Norwood’s engineers 
with paper mill men. Such engineering features as Norwood’s frame construc- 





pan EB tion, roll lifting arrangement, hydraulic pressure device, oiling system and 

ment used to raise and support other modern features show a sympathetic understanding of the mill man’s 

the rolls over a roll to be . . . . 
removed problems—and an engineering answer to those problems which translates itself 


into greater production, economical finishing, mote assurance of continuous 
operation and less need of the superintendent’s personal attention. Check your 
finishing machinery against the latest machines shown in “Norwood Paper 
Finishing Machinery,” or better still, call in our engineers to discuss your 
finishing machinery problems and give you the benefit of their knowledge and 


Write for this use- long experience. 
ful book on Paper 
spot yg oe eye NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
ready —" your 16 No. Maple Street, Florence, Mass. 
copy. 





NORWOOD 


Filters . . Calenders . . Platers . . Dusters . . Rag Thrashers . . Folding Machines . . Suction Boxes 
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turing and storage space at Montville, Conn. These expan- 
sions were reported to the New England Council in connection 
with the appeal for co-operation with President Hoover’s 
“do-it-now” policy of construction and repair work. 


Foreign papers are entering this market in a more syste- 
matic manner through appointment of Storrs & Bement 
Co. as agent for New England of a group of high grade 
European lines to be handled nationally through Thomas M. 
Fairbanks Co., of New York. 


Traffic Items 


A rate on binders board from Otter River, Mass., to 
Washington, D. C., assailed by the Otter River Board Co., 
has been reduced and the complainant. awarded reparations. 
The new rate must not exceed the rate to Baltimore by 
more than 2c per 100 pounds. 

The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association has 
informed the Maine Central R. R. that the scale of rates 
on pulpwood proposed by that carrier from Portland, Me., to 
member mills on its lines are not objectionable but the 
minimum carload rates are decidedly so. A scale of weights 
was suggested. 

The Boston & Maine R. R. is surveying its wood pulp 
traffic and collecting statistics concerning same with the 
end in view, ostensibly of attempting to effect an increase 
in rates. 2 

Hearing on all rail coal rates from Pennsylvania to New 
England in connection with the petition of New England 
paper mills for a reduction has been postponed with no new 
date set as yet by the I. C. C. 

Difficulty encountered with paper shipped by water from 
New Orleans or Mobile to Boston via new steamship line 
was largely exaggerated according to some. International 
Paper Co. has used this service. The paper is understood 
to have arrived in good condition. Mixture of lots can be 
overcome easily by supervision at port of loading. 


The University of Maine’s papermaking laboratory has 
been greatly increased by the installation of a miniature 
machine. . 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. report for last year showed 
a surplus of $803,875 compared to $544,798 in 1928 and 
$448,639 at the end of 1927. The company has $5,784,633 
of cash, nearly a million more than a year ago, while its 
merchandise inventory is less at $2,991,000 compared to 
$3,328,000. 


A $5,000,000 issue of first mortgage bonds of the Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H., was floated during March by Boston 
banking houses. The issue carried coupons of 5% per cent 
and was sold at 95. 


Parsons Paper Co. has placed a new brilliant white 
correspondence paper, called L’envoi, on the market through 
its regular distributors. It is a rag sheet carrying a resale 
price of 40c in reams. 


Roxburghe, one of the oldest and finest of the high grade 
rag papers made by Worthy Paper Co., has been offered in 
two new colors, tangerine and green. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is now sell- 
ing its coated seconds direct to George H. Sweetnam, Inc., of 
282 Portland St., Cambridge, a specialist in papers for the 
confectionery trade. The Sweetnam company will have the 
only direct mill connection on the seconds in New England. 


S. D. Warren Co., of Boston, with mills at Cumberland 
Mills, Me., report a 1929 net after all charges and taxes 
of $973,000 equal to $9.18 on the common stock. During the 
past year, preferred A and B stocks were retired, and 
30,000 shares of new common issued. The earnings were 
slightly larger than ’28 and ’27. Net sales were $11,416,000 
against $10,256,000, the prior year. 
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To insure safety under 
abnormal working condi- 
tions Powell Steel Valves 
ore tested to limits 3% 
times greater than the 
recommended working 
pressures. Moreover, the 
extraordinary safety fac- 
tors built into Powell Steel 
Valves provide safe, de- 
pendable service with 
minimum upkeep 
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PAPER MILL MACHINERY 





THE UNDERCUT TRIMMER 


One of our high efficiency products universally adopted by leading paper mills. , 

For over a century we have been building paper mill machinery and the accumulated 
experience gained in our 100 years of service to pulp and paper mill men is yours for the 
asking—no obligation. 














‘The Rain Storm Shower Pipe 





The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1828 


South Windham, Conn. 
PAPER MACHINERY—PAPER CUTTERS—PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
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Boston Paper Trade Meeting 


The Boston Paper Trade Association elected Albert R. 
Smith, of ‘the, Keith Paper Co., president for the ensuing 
year at its annual meeting held at the Algonquin Club, Bos- 
ton, on March 19th. Charles A. Esty, of Carter, Rice & Co., 
was elected first vice president, Frank L. Cummings of 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., second vice president, F. Bedil 
Tracy, Fort Hill Paper Co., Boston, secretary, and T. Harry 
Casey of Casey Bigley Co., Boston, treasurer. The following 
new members were elected: H. A. Allen, Pratt Paper Co., Bos- 
ton; John H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement Co., Boston; Charles 
H. Barr of Holyoke; John E. Roach of Fort Hill Paper Co.; 
Kendall Wyman, Falulah Paper Co., Fitchburg. Tribute was 
rendered to two members who passed away during the past 
year, P. K. Mohun and J. Bernard Kelley. 

Governor of Massachusetts, Frank G. Allen, was the 
principal speaker. He discussed state finance and showed 
that Massachusetts had the lowest cost state government per 
capita in the country and that the Commonwealth also leads 
all states in reduction of debt in the past 10 years. Hon. 
Herbert Parker, former attorney general, discussed the Ter- 
centenary and its celebration this year and the reason for 
the pride of Massachusetts in her 300 years history, particu- 
larly in the first Bill of Rights, a translation of a Royal 
Charter from Charles the First of England. 


The Maine Central R. R. for its new Portland Terminal 
Co., plant has awarded contract for a warehouse 794 feet 
long and 124 feet wide to be made of steel frame and sheet 
metal walls for the storage of wood pulp and general package 
freight imported, planning to provide storage space for 
18,000 tons of wood pulp alone. 


g : 


Kimberly-Clark Shows Expansion and Progress 


Perhaps the largest expansion program undertaken in 
Wisconsin during the year 1929 was that of the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah. The annual report just made 
public by F. J. Sensenbrenner, president, shows that ex- 
penditures along this line exceeded $2,000,000. 

Quite a portion of this investment went into the purchase, 
enlargement and re-equipment of the Lakeview mill at 
Neenah, which was acquired from Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and converted from a catalogue mill to a specialty mill. Tim- 
ber lands also were purchased to add to the company’s availa- 
able pulpwood supply, and improvements have been going on 
steadily at some of the older mills. 

Outstanding progress of the company is shown in the 
earnings record for 1929, with a gain of 49 per cent over 
1928. The total last year was $3,272,000 as compared to 
$2,154,000 the previous year. This represents $6.54 a share 
on common stock, much above the cash dividend require- 
ments of $3 a share. The company received in preferred 
stock dividends from the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., 
Ltd., of Canada, $262,500. The Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
owns 51 per cent of the stock in this Canadian mill and the 
New York Times owns 49 per cent. Cash and securities on 
hand at the close of the year amounted to $2,500,000. The 
expansion has resulted in increased sales for the first two 
months of 1930 and the financial position will be improved 
by further extension and improvement plans. 





WISCONSIN “ 





Creation of the largest industrial substation in its system 
by the Wisconsin-Michigan Power Company is the means by 
which power has been supplied to the newly acquired Lake- 
view mill of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 
The mill is located on the shore of Little Lake Butte des 
Morts and has no water power. Plans worked out jointly 
by the paper and power companies brought a solution of the 
problem such that the mill will always have an adequate 
and uniform power supply at moderate cost. The substation 
has three 1,000 kilowatt transformers, stepping from 33,000 
volts to 460 volts. The mill is supplied with 2,000 hp. daily. 


Do you know how 
to SHIP 


PAPER? 


WITHOUT LOSS! 


at minimum cost 


Even though everyone is satisfied—It does not 
follow that you cannot still further reduce shipping 
losses or that it is impossible to ship even more 
economically. No matter what type of containers 
or skids you use—Signode can increase your factor 
of safety and also save you money. 

Many Leading Paper Mills use Signode to great 
advantage. You, too, can profit. Ask for 10 minute 
demonstration or write for Paper Bulletin No. 10. 

There is not the slightest obligation. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2608 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 

Offices in Principal Cities 
We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, 
all forms of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire 
machines, pail clasps, clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. 
Write for general catalog. 
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For handling rolls and 
cases use— 
MARION Dollies 


Designed particularly for the paper industry. Handles as 
much as two tons. Turns on a dime. Easily manipulated in 
difficult situations. Hundreds in use. Built to trial 
will convince you. Money back if you’re not satisfied. Write 
today for prices and literature, 





Made in six models—low wheel, high wheel 
and flat top—a model for every purpose.. 


MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
923 Miller Avenue Marion, Indiana 
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72 in. Single Moore & White 
Lay Boy and Cutter 





““M & W’’ Lay Boys 


Over 1000 “*M & W” Lay Boys for laying all kinds of paper, 
are in operation in connection with all makes of Cutters 
in finishing rooms or on end of paper machines. By the 
use of a Lay Boy the cutting expense is reduced con- 
siderably as these machines will increase the output of 


One operator can handle any number of piles and in 
some cases one operator runs two or more Cutters, as 
their operation is automatically controlled. 


The space required for the Lay Boy is no more than for 
the table formerly used in connection with Cutters. 
Wax and Glazed and Curly Papers successfully handled. 
Lay Boys can be had for Single, Duplex or Diagonal 





» » » ADVANTAGES 


Increased Production—Operates Automatically—Paper 
Piled Straighter—Saves Labor and Finished Paper—Can 
be attached to any make of Cutter—Present Trucks can 
be utilized. 

Makes the use of Wide Cutters desirable at High Speed 
operation—A Trial will convince you—Trial orders ac- 
cepted—Literature upon request. 
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Safety Meetings 


Springtime will bring with it the climax of a safety edu- 
cational and promotional season in Wisconsin more extensive 
than any in the past. The peak will be reached with two big 
conferences, one for industries of the Fox River Vallev in 
June at Green Bay, and another for industries of the Wolf 
River Valley on June 26 at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The 
total attendance at these two gatherings is expected to be 
2,500 persons. Details of the programs have not been worked 
out, but leading speakers will be secured for each. 

Organization for the Wisconsin Valley conference was 
completed just recently, with J. J. Plzak, safety engineer of 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., as chairman. 
Franz Rosebush, of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. is sec- 
retary. The third member of the committee is R. M. Altman, 
of the Marathon Paper Mills Co. 

Green Bay has been exerting strong safety efforts as a 
means of stimulating enthusiasm for the meeting there. A 
series of safety schools was held, closing with a banquet 
recently at Hotel Northland attended by more than 500 
persons. Enrollment during the year totalled 963 persons. 
The chairman of the dinner was Frank P. Vaughn, manager 
of the Bay West Paper Co., and the speaker was William R. 
Bennett, editor of the Lyceum magazine. His subject was 
“Let’s Keep Alive.” Mills participating were: Northern Paper 
Mills, Fort Howard Paper Co., Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co., 
Bay West Paper Co., and Straubel Paper Co. 


Wisconsin looks forward to the construction of a new 
laboratory for the United States Forest Products Laboratory. 
Madison, through the passage by the U. S. Senate of the bill 
appropriating $900,000 for this purpose. Should the House 
also approve the measure, efforts will be made to have the 
work started at an early date. Land necessary for the lab- 
oratory has been donated by the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin. The site is adjacent to the 
university campus. 


With building operations practically completed at the 
carton division of the Marathon Paper Mills Co., at Menasha, 
Wis., machinery is being moved into the new factory unit. 
The change takes in the carton presses and the electro- 
typing plant, which were located in an older building soon 
to be razed. New machinery also has been added so as to 
improve the productive facilities. The new building fronts 
on the Fox river, where ample daylight will be provided for 
particular printing production. It is two stories in height, 
and of concrete, brick and steel. 


Completion of a new filter plant at its mill at Biron, Wis.. 
is announced by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. The mill is now furnished with 
5,000,000 gallons of water daily, with cleanliness and purity 
assured. This is one of the last of a series of major im- 
provements. The Biron mill also is to have a new wood 
room in which two new slasher saws and drums will be in- 
stalled. The building also will contain groundwood rifflers, 
a clay plant and a carload size system. 


Construction of a large new dam has been started by the 
United States Engineering department at Rapid Croche, on 
the Fox river near Kaukauna. This is another of the series 
of improvements in the water power facilities in the lower 
valley, since dams at Appleton, DePere and other points 
previously have been rebuilt. This new project will mean a 
dam of concrete and steel and will replace an obsolete type 
in use for many years. 


Through a recent purchase by the Kimberly-Clark Corpo- 
ration, Neenah, additional warehouse space will be provided. 
The company acquired a building 60x140 feet in size, built 
of brick, concrete and steel, and located at a railroad siding. 
Its former owner was the J. F. Stroebel Hardware Co. 


Allen Waste Paper Company is the name of a new corpo- 
ration announced at Menasha, but the identity of the owners 








A Real Good 


Friction Clutch 





The Peerless 
It’s Unit-Adjusting 


The Peerless Unit-Adjusting Clutch is powerful yet 
compact; has few parts, all interchangeable; and all 
adjustment for wear is made at one point. 


Adjustment is so simple that it can be made by 
anyone without the use of any special tools. Simply 
loosen the small hollow setscrews in adjusting nut 
and with clutch thrown out of engagement turn the 
toggle mechanism with your two hands—see illus- 
tration above; turning to the right to tighten the 
clutch and to the left to loosen it. 


May we send you a copy of Bulletin No. 571? 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: SOUTHERN BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 


Makers of Shafting, Hangers, Collars, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, Balt 
Bearings, Flexible Couplings, Rope Sheaves, Pillow Blocks, the 
U. G. Automatic Belt Contactor, Grooved Pulleys for “V” 
Belts and “V” Belt Drives Complete. 
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SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





WATER TUBE BOILERS 
WATER WALLS 


SECTIONAL — ALL STEEL 
ALL SIZES — ALL PRESSURES 


REPEAT ORDERS CONSTITUTE THE 
LARGEST PART OF OUR BUSINESS 


—SALES OFFICES— 


Atlanta—519-520 Forsyth Bldg. Minneapolis—459 Northwestern 
Nat'l Life Bldg 


141 Milk Street New York—250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—1628 Marquette Bldg. = Philadelphia—2324 Fidelity- 
Cincinnati—27 West 7th St. Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 

Pittsburgh—32 East Carson St. 
Houstom—1422 Esperson Bldg. = Richmond—902 Electric Bldg. 


Kansas City—455 Dwight St. Louis—A-20 Railway Ex- 
Building change Building 





Pittsburgh Piping 


MARU ACTURES® AND LB. ny TE 
WE are fully equipped to supply 

fabricated materials and to install 
complete piping systems for Electric 
Power Stations, Blast Furnaces, Steel 
Mills, Coke Works and Industrial 
Plants of every description—backed 
by an experience of more than a quar-. 
ter century. 


PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 
n a St. ond - Vv. R. R., Pitteburgh, Pa. - 
220 Broadwa a Gas Bids. la. a Bids. Ulmer Bidg. 
enc ee Bas, eee 

Boston, 10 High St - ll. las, — 














CHAIN 


Copper—Bronze—Brass—Nickel-Silver 
metals are 


Non-Corrosive and Non-Magnetic 





Use Chain Made of these Metals in Your Mill 





Acid Dip, Pumps, Chain Hoists, Etc. 


EASTERN CHAIN WORKS, INC. 
309 East 22nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 











—1,000,000,000— 


In 38 years of design and manu- 
facture of water filters and soft- 
eners, Hungerford & Terry have 
installed an aggregate daily capac- 
ity of more than one billion gallons. 


This experience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of produc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 


Is your water Seek properly 


protected to insure efficient 
mill operation and the est qual- 
ity in your product? Hungerford 


& Terry Engineers will investigate 
your conditions and report to you 
fully without obligation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY 


INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 








Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 








Water Tube Boilers for Every Service 


] ae we of high quality for central stations and 

industrial plants of all sizes, and for utilization 

of waste heat from kilns and furnaces. Steel con- 

struction only. Straight tube and bent tube types. 

Noted for long life and economy of operation. 
Engineering service available—wire or write. 

EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY Edge Moor, a 


eee 


_ Water Tube DOILE! AND BENT TUSE TYPES-WATER WALLS—AIR ERS 
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has not been revealed, as papers were made out in the name 
of attorneys. The company is capitalized for $10,000, with 
100 shares of common stock with a par value of $100 cash. 


A refund of considerable size was granted by the Federal 
Government recently to the Dells Paper and Pulp Company, 
Eau Claire. The mill was repaid a total of $175,494.10, of 
which $140,269.13 represented overpayment in 1927; $18,- 
119.68 was an additional allowance for depreciation, and 
$12,841.92 was a restoration of previously determined in- 
terest capital. The recent decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals gave them $4,263.37. 


Temporary financial difficulties have resulted in the ap- 
pointment of L. P. Moen as receiver for the Wisconsin 
Carton Company, Stevens Point. The order was given by 
Judge Byron B. Park, of the circuit on application of the 
Northwestern Electrotype Co., Neenah. This concern is of 
recent origin. 


Institute Receives Additional Gift 


A former paper manufacturer, name not divulged, has 
added $5,000 to the many paper mill gifts received by the 
newly established Lawrence Institute of Paper Chemistry, in 
connection with Lawrence college, Appleton, Wis. Good suc- 
cess has been enjoyed thus far in the work of the Institute, 
where graduate students started class and laboratory work in 
February. Enrollments have come from graduates of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, University of Maine. 
University of Wisconsin, and other points. 

The institute was visited recently by 27 students of the 
University of Minnesota, who are travelling throughout sev- 
eral states by motor bus to gain contact with various in- 
dustries. The students are all in the chemistry division of 
the university. 


Coal supplies for paper mills of the Fox river valley are 
available by boat earlier this year than usual, because of 
the early opening of navigation on the Fox river. Barges 
already are bringing coal to various points to augment the 
depleted supplies. Boats of the Fox River Navigation Co., 
owned by paper mills, were overhauled during the winter 
and repairs were made by the Government on several of the 
locks along the river. 


Harry Price 


Announcement is made of the death of Harry Price, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wis. He also was president of the Kimlark Rug 
Co., and secretary-treasurer of the International Cellucotton 
Products Corporation. 

Mr. Price, 56 years old, was spending two months at 
Orlando, Fla., recuperating from ill health. Death came 
suddenly on March 26 following a heart attack. His body 
was conveyed to Neenah for burial. Mr. Price came to the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation from Baltimore 21 years ago, 
and because of his ability in reorganizing the accounting 
system was made secretary in 1916. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Nash 


Mrs. William C. Nash, wife of William C. Nash of Neenah, 
who for a number of years before his retirement from the 
paper manufacturing industry was general manager of the 
former Lakeview Paper Co., passed away recently. Mrs. 
Nash had been in pdor health for a number of years. 

Surviving the deceased are the husband, a daughter and 
three sons. 


George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., was nominated as 
mayor of his home city for a third term and expects to win 
the office. He has headed the city government at the request 
of his.own employees and others. 
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Warren Stuff Pump, built to handle 6% clean stock smoothly, 
efficiently and without clogging 


How many times 
have you paid 
for your pumps? 


You paid for them once,—since then, how many times 
have you paid for them over again in repair parts, labor, 
slowed up production and idle equipment? 


Operating records of pulp and paper mills show un- 
usually low maintenance costs for Warren pumps. 


Liberal clearances maintain the pumps’ original effi- 
ciencies over a long period of time; shafts extra large 
at impeller and bearings prevent vibration and deflec- 
tion and tongue and groove construction eliminate bolts 
or pins liable to work loose and cause trouble. 

Stuff pumps built by Warren handle 6% clean stock 
smoothly, efficiently and without clogging. 

Built to give the user the lowest possible pumping cost 
per year. Warren pumps will cut your maintenance and 
repair costs to an absolute minimum. Bulletins or 
estimates? 


ences, nwt 











mn 4” five stage centrifugal boiler feed pump for 


A Warre 
feeding boilers against 500 Ibs. working water pressure 


Warren 
Massachusetts 





Stearn mlhny > of 


Agencies in all principal cities. 


3739 
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EXPERIENCE > 





Knowledge gained from over 
50 years of making Wires for 
American and Foreign paper 
makers has led to the development 
of looms of our own design; wire 
drawn to specification in our own 
plant; skilled, experienced opera- 
tors, and a product giving long and 


dependable service. 





ce a 






»” © are So 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON. WI, 
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Forester Urges Duty on Foreign Pulp 


One of the recent suggestions for encouragement of for- 
estry in Wisconsin comes from C. G. McLaren, forester of 
the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis. He be- 
lieves municipalities should bond tracts set aside for forest 
growing just as other property is bonded. The idea was 
placed before the Wisconsin Land Commission for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. McLaren also is urging an import duty of 20 per cent 
on foreign chemical pulp in order to save American mills 
from heavy losses now impending. Mills ran at 74 per cent 
of their capacity last year and inventories were up 20 per 
cent, presenting a situation of ten per cent oversupply. Im- 
ports equal the amount manufactured here, Mr. McLaren 
says, and sees further declines in prices and increasing losses 
unless something is done. 


Aaron Pareira, founder of the Victory Bag & Paper Com- 
pany, one of the largest industries of Marinette, Wis., passed 
away recently in New York City. He came to Marinette ten 
years ago and after building up the industry returned to the 
East about three years ago. 





Lewis H. Elsner, of, Appleton, recently passed away. He 
was owner of the Fox River Wire Cloth Works, one of the 
smaller wire mills of the vicinity. 





+ NEW YORK CITY * 








Elected Association Vice President 


The election of Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., of Dalton, Mass., 
as a vice president of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion has been announced by President S. L. Willson, the 
election being occasioned by the recent resignation of Felix 
Pagenstecher, of the Bryant Paper Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The election took place at a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Association held in New York. 

Mr. Crane is the son of an illustrious paper manufacturer, 
former Senator W. M. Crane, and comes to the Association 
well versed in the affairs of the industry. At present he is 
president of Crane & Co., Inc., of Dalton, Mass., makers of 
bank note, parchment and extra fine writing papers. The 
products of the company are widely known throughout the 
paper trade. The new Association vice president is a Yale 
graduate, a former president of the Writing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, and now a member cf the Massa- 
chusetts State Republican Committee. 


Mrs. Edward E. Wright, wife of Edward E. Wright, presi- 
dent and director of the Miller & Wright Paper Company, of 
200 Varick street, New York, among the leading paper mer- 
chants in the metropolitan district, was killed and Mr. 
Wright was seriously injured in an automobile crash near 
Lyons, Ga., on March 24 while returning to New York from 
a visit in Florida. Mrs. C. H. Adams, of New York, who 
was accompanying them, also was killed in the smash. The 
party of New Yorkers had spent about three weeks in 
Florida, and were on their way home when the accident oc- 
curred, another car running head on into their car on the 
highway just outside of the Georgia town. 


A merger of the firms of Atterbury Brothers, Inc., im- 
porters of and dealers in wood pulp and other papermakers’ 
supplies of 110 East Forty-second street, New York, and 
Atterbury & McKelvey, wood pulp importers of 11 Broad- 
way, New York, is announced, whereby the business will be 
carried on in the name of Atterbury Brothers, Inc., at the 
present address of that concern. J. A. McKelvey, of Atter- 
bury & McKelvey, has been elected a director, and Johannes 
Westergaard, also of Atterbury & McKelvey, has been elected 
a vice president of Atterbury Brothers, Inc., and the an- 
nouncement adds that the latter firm has been appointed sole 
agents for A. S. Tofte Cellulosefabrik, wood pulp manufac- 











When You 


Think of Felts 


Consider Orr Characteristics 


Strength 


To withstand the terrific 
punishment to which they are 
subjected. 


Texture 


For maximum water removing 
efficiency—grade of product 
and machine speed considered. 


Long Life 


In comparative tests Orr Felts 
have shown longer life than 
others. Consider the saving a 
few days longer service out of 
each felt means to a mill in the 
course of a year. 


There is an Orr Felt for every need. An Orr 
representative will gladly assist you in finding 
the felt best suited to your requirements. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 
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FARREL 


for the 


PAPER 
MILL 





178” Stack with Hydraulic Lift Farrel Indicating Roll Caliper 


FARREL NEW TYPE ROLL GRINDER is electrically driven throughout, and is made in 24”, 32”, 36” and 42” 
sizes. All sizes are fitted with Geared Head, New Crowning Device and Automatic Lubrication. e 


FARREL CALENDERS are equipped with Electric, Hydraulic or Ratchet Lift, all operated from the floor. 
FARREL ROLLS are made as large as 298” on the face. Known all over the world. 


FARREL INDICATING ROLL CALIPER is extremely accurate. The majority of the parts are made of aluminum 
alloy, making a light weight instrument. Rolls may be calipered to the end of the face without reversing the caliper. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848. 
Successor to: Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 

















BEATER 
- DRIVE 
fd IN A LARGE 
PAPER MILL 
USING 
TENTACULAR 
BELT 


150 H.P. 
Motor Pulley 2734” 
Beater Pulley 72” 
Centers 16 Ft. 















Reduce your manu- 
facturing cost is the 
word passed to oper- 
ating heads of the 
modern paper mill. 












This up-to-date mill 
specified “TEN- 
TACULAR?” for 
beaters on perform- 
ance of “TENTAC- 
ULAR” on _ other 
beaters. 











Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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turers and exporters of Oslo, Norway. The merger became 
effective on March 1. 


Oluf E. Kiaer, wood pulp importer and agent of 521 Fifth 
avenue, New York, died suddenly on March 22 in the Law- 
rence Hospital, Bronxville, N. Y., following an operation. 
Mr. Kiaer was 35 years of age, and had been in this country 
since about 1916 when he came from his former home in 
Norway to enter the wood pulp trade here. He was widely 
known in the pulp trade and among paper manufacturers, 
and was greatly liked and respected by a wide circle of 
friends to whom the news of his sudden death came as a 
great shock. 


Frank Wesley Isles, 39 years old, superintendent of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s mill in Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y., died at his home in that town on March 6. 
Mr. Isles was a member of the Saratoga County Board of 
Supervisors, where he was serving his second term. 


Warren G. Kimball, treasurer of the Manufacturers’ Paper 
Company, mill agents of 122 East Forty-second street, New 
York, and well-known in paper trade circles, died of a heart 
ailment at his home at 12 Norwood avenue, Summit, N. J., 
on March 25. Mr. Kimball was a vestryman of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, and for many years a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Overlook Hospital in Summit and 
chairman of the hospital finance committee. A widow and 
four children survive. 


C. B. Overton Heads Association 


Carlton B. Overton, of Castle & Overton, Inc.,. importers 
of wood pulp and other papermaking materials of 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York, was elected president of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., at the annual 
convention of that organization in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on March 18 and 19. 

Mr. Overton succeeds Henry Lissberger, who resigned, after 
two terms as chief executive of the Association. Young Mr. 
Overton is following in the footsteps of his father, Frank 
C. Overton, one of the senior partners of Castle & Overton, 
Inc., who was president of the Association a few years ago. 
Carlton B. Overton is a graduate of Williams College, and 
served in the World war as an infantry lieutenant. 


A petition in bankruptcy was filed early in March against 
the Spencer-Wynne Paper Products Company, Inc., of New 
Windsor, N. Y., by Atterbury Brothers, Inc., creditors for 
$1,000; the George Chemical Company, Inc., $1,000, and Bulk- 
ley, Dunton & Co., $1,000. The company was formerly the 
Holden Paper Company, and manufactures book, lithograph, 
envelope, magazine, box liner and other paper and paper 
specialties. Judge Caffey afterward designated the Irving 
Trust Company, of New York, as receiver. 


The Union Bag and Paper Corporation and subsidiaries, 
with headquarters in New York, report for 1929 a deficit of 
$2,874,290 after inventory adjustments, losses from sale 
of non-operating properties and other charges, against a 
deficit of $150,413 in 1928. Operating deficit for 1929 
amounted to $750,088 after depreciation and interest, against 
an operating profit of $41,051 in 1928. 


P. M. Loddengaard, vice president of the Continental 
Paper Company, of Bogota, N. J., returned early in March 
from a visit in Europe. While in England Mr. Loddengaard 
visited the Thames River Specialty Company, said to be the 
largest paperboard mill in that country, and which is owned 
by W. J. Alford, president of the Continental Paper Com- 
pany. 


King & Shepherd, 50 Church street, New York City, have 
been appointed distributors for the Manhattan district, of 
the Mason Regulator Company, general offices and plant 
Dorchester Center, Boston, Mass. The line consists of all 
the newest developments in pressure control apparatus. 








ASSURE 
a Favorable Verdict! 


OUR inspectors must accept or reject 
paper on its merits~- 

But you can assure a favorable verdict by 
controlling the processes which determine its 
quality! 

The formation of the sheet on the Fourdrinier 
machine is especially important-~ whatever 
happens here determines the basic structure 
of the sheet and this cannot be changed by 
later operations! 

Assure the high quality of your paper by 
clothing your machines with dependable Tyler 
Fourdrinier Wires. 

Tyler wires run straight and true--they 
assure the uniform dewatering and even de 
sition of pulp--they give long, dependable 


TYLER 
WIRES 








HUM-MER 
f or Electric 
screening SCREEN 
WOOD Dis 
CHIPS we AE 





TheW.S.TYLER COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WANTED—One duster for old paper stock to handle 100 
PAPER MILLS FOR SALE tons mixed per day. Address Box 174, The Paper Industry. 
At AUSTIN, PENNA.—The Bayless Mfg. Corp.’s com- WANTED—Tour Foreman for Pul soe a : 
i frecti . tual p Mill in Middle West. 
a ree Pes = a ae Must be experienced in modern control methods, pulp mill 


— gees | iang — ee ee ae itiative. Address Box 175, The Paper Industry. 
Ex water power contract offered by the 
Michigan Power Co. POSITION WANTED—Paper Maker with 30 years expe- 

At BUCK RUN, PENNA.—The Coatsville Paper Mills, rience on big fast machines would like position with some firm 

Good in the research department whose object is economizing on the 


Inc. 86” trim three cylinder machine. 
specialty mill, ready to operate. conversion costs. Can give references. Address Box 176, 
The Paper Industry. 


For further particulars address 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY , Inc. POSITION WANTED—Accountant with 15 years experi- 


maintenance, and able to produce results under his own in- 














esi! — ee York City ence in Pulp & Paper Mill accounting, including cost and 
nate hearts dia ice First” general accounting, organizing of accounts, etc., qualified to 
take full charge of accounts if required. Address R. G. Wilde, 








124 Chester Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Bailey Meter Compan 
ns, ae Rd., Cleveland, - y ROLLWAY BEAR 























Specialisine i COMPANY INCORPORATED 

epanecyss i: SYRACUSE NEW YORK 

Power Plant Metering Equipment ) 2 =—_— ROLES. 0 a A 
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NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE : : 
Sealed bids will be received by the District Forester, Post Office Lessons in Paper Making 


Building, Denver, Colo., up to 2 P. M., July 2, 1930, and opened 
Saeeeode Sweeties, ng estimated to cut yey ed P li 
000, cords of pulpwood, on two areas on opposite sides of the 

Continental Divide in southern Colorado. One area includes By Harry wil lamson 
about 150,000 acres within Tps. 38 and 39 N., R. 1 E., Tps. 37, 38, 


39. 40 and 41 N., Rs. 2 and 3 E., T. 39 N., R. 3% E. and Tps. 37, - . 
38, 39 and 40 N., R. 4 E., all of N. M. P. M., Rio Grande National One of the greatest funds of information on 
Forest, known as the South Fork Unit, estimated to cut about P ° . 

1,240,000 cords of pulpwood, approximately 80 per cent Engelmann paper making ever published for the mill man. 


and blue spruces and 20 per cent white and alpine firs, together 
with unestimated but relatively small amounts of pines and Douglas 


fir to be cut at the option of the purchaser. The other area includes : 

about 121,000 acres in Ths (30. 3) and 38 °N., RS W., Tpe. 36, 37 Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
an + Rs. 3 and 4 W., Tps. 37 and 38 N., R. 2 W., all o ; ss i 

N. ao ha - Ss a ¢ the ee ane San saee Na- two separate articles—A Problem in Head 

tional Forest, known as the per Piedra Unit, estimated to cut i 

about 800,000 cords of pulpwo approximately 65 per cent Engel- Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 

mann and blue spruces and 35 per cent white and alpine firs, 

together with 110,000,000 feet B.M. of Douglas fir, 60,000,000 feet F 

B.M. of western yellow pine, and 1,000,000 feet B.M. of limber Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 

pine, which Douglas fir and pines are to be cut at the option of . : P ° 

the purchaser. separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
No bids will be considered which offer less than: Room. Price 50¢ each 


For the timber on the South Fork Unit, $1 per cord of unpeeled 
pulpwood of spruces, white fir and alpine fir, and at least twice 
the cord rate per M feet B.M. for material of these species taken 
| me cumees a and ag o- M oy a" or pontine Be * 
and all species of pines. For the timber on the Upper Piedra P tical H 1 f th 
Unit, $.75 per cord of unpeeled pulpwood of spruces, white fir and rac e or e 
alpine fir and at least twice the cord rate per M feet B.M. for 
material of those species taken out in sawlog form, and $2.00 per e 
M feet B.M. for Douglas fir and pines. Separate bids must be Mill Men 
submitted for each unit, but the right is reserved to award on 





we basis | o —- advantageous offer A =. —. or to 

reject an or either unit, or to reject a ids. eement, y ; 

as part of any bid, [= all < specified oe of the optional A 48 page pamphlet made up of practical 

species ma t t t t : : 

ee a ee Oe ee ee helps, many of which have meant considerable 
$50,000 must be deposited with each bid on the South Fork Unit, . ‘ 4 . 

and $25.000 must be deposited with each bid on the Upper Piedra savings in paper arid pulp mills. Of tremen- 


Unit, to be applied on the purchase price, refunded or retained in 3 3 

part as liquidated damages according to the conditions of sale. dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 
Before bids are submitted, full information concerning the tim- 

ber now eBered, the reservation of additional areas, the showing 


tions of sale, and the submisston ‘of bide should be obtained from THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





: ——- ag reaver, aa © a x * _ tay ~ Fork oo 
irom the Forest Supervisor, Monte Vista, o., or, for the per + ns 
Piedra Unit, from the Forest Supervisor, Durango. Colo. - 333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Both Mr. King and Mr. Shepherd are technical men and 
salesmen, are able to offer expert engineering advice in the 
solution of the pressure control problems. 


J. E. Blosser, who for several years was mill manager for 
the Scott Paper Company, of Chester, Pa., has joined the 
forces of the International Paper Company in New York 
City. 


Major O. M. Porter, formerly secretary of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, and now manager of the Na- 
tional Kraft Paper Association, has been elected president of 
the Trade Association Executives in New York City. He 
served the organization as its secretary for several years 
and then as its vice president, and now has been elected to 
the presidency for the unexpired term of George V. Horgan 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


The officers of the Tissue Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, of which Herbert Thwaite is general manager, are now 
located at 280 Madison avenue, New York. 





| - NORTHERN NEW YORK + 








Carthage Mill in Operation 


The new plant of the National Paper Products Co. at 
Carthage is now in operation, one machine being under pro- 
duction. A second machine is being installed. The machine 
in operation was formerly used by the West End Paper Co. 
which was taken over by Crown-Zellerbach last year. The 
winder is new and was installed by the Bagley & Sewall Co. 
of Watertown. 

The machine is operating on a 24-hour basis and turning 
out 80 tons of paper a day. Five converting machines for 
turning out rolled and finished tissue are also in operation. 
Other departments of the mill will be finished soon. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents was paid by the 
Taggart Corporation on April 1 to stock of record of March 
15. The stock was placed on a $1 a year dividend basis on 
Jan. 1. A dividend of 50 cents a share was paid on Taggart 
Class A stock April 1 to stock of record of March 15 while 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the preferred 
stock was paid. The common stock totals 526,040 shares, 
the Class A 30,000 shares and the preferred 30,000 shares. 


Fire of unknown origin caused slight damage to the plant 
of the Hinde & Dauch plant in Watertown late in March. 
Paper bales on the third floor of the plant were burned. 


William J. Dygert, who has been associated with the St. 
Regis Paper Co’s office at Carthage, has received notice of 


his transfer to the Los Angeles branch of the Bates Valve’ 


Bag Corp. Prior to going to Carthage Mr. Dygert was em- 
ployed at the Taggart plant in Oswego. 


Lawson Ramage, for the past five years an expert in the 
employ of the Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. at Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., has taken a position with the Brownville Board 
Co. of Brownville. Mr. Ramage comes to Brownville with a 
long record of experience in paper manufacturing running 
back to his boyhood days. For ten years prior to going to 
the Missisquoi company he was connected with the J. P. 
Lewis Co., large manufacturer of special papers, at Beaver 
Falls. 


No bidders appeared March 24 at the scheduled receiver- 
ship sale of the property of the Keystone Wood Chemical & 
Lumber Corp. of Glenfield and the sale was deferred for at 
least six weeks. The property was valued at about $3,500,- 
000, and the federal court ruled it could not be bid in at less 
than $860,000. 

Under the leadership of Nelson C. Brown, acting dean of 








ln this modern paper mill there are more 
than nineteen thousand dollars worth 
of Lewellen Transmissions and 
Lewellen Automatic Controls. 
Wherever accuracy in produc- 
tion is required the Lewellen 
Variable Speed Controls 


will meet the demand. 


Write us today for 
full information 
and catalog 
number 


25 


MANUFACTURING @ 
COLUMBUS: INDIANA 
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WALL BOARD PLANTS 


INSULATING BOARD HARD BOARD 


Consulting—Contracting—Service 


Complete Plants, 
Design, Supervision, 
and Reports. 





CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Inc. 


208 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 





H.S.TAYLOR peer 


soclii Alek Gok ts, tco-ORiinan t Sec. M. 
Member Eng. inst. Can.—Member A. |. E. 
PUL, PAPER AND FISEE MILLS 
NYDRO-ELEOTRIO AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
TIONS—REPORTS 


CONSULTATIONS 
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CRANES &HOISTS 


MARIS Overhead Electric Cranes 
MARIS Hand Cranes. 1 Types 
MARIS simptiocs Electric Hoist 
MARIS mo Systems, Hand and Electric 
ARIS Seif- Hay Monerail Trolleys 
MARIS Self-iubricating Chain Hoist 


MARIS BROTHERS Inc. 


5530 GRAYS AVE PHILADELPHIA 














GEORGE F. HARDY 
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the State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, a group 
of representative men of New York State have begun a 
determined effort to check a general slump in the State’s 
industrial fortunes by formulating an energetic forest con- 
servation program. Among the members of the group are 
Dr. R. E. Sykes, president of St. Lawrence university, at 
Canton; John E. Johnson, Port Leyden; George W. Sisson, 
Jr., Potsdam, and A. R. Kessigner, Rome. 


William G. Lewis Jr., of Watertown recently accepted a 
position as chemical engineer at the plant of the National 
Paper Products Co. at Carthage. Mr. Lewis, a graduate of 
Alfred University, was employed, prior to going to Carthage, 
in the chemical laboratory of Knowlton Bros., Inc., at 
Watertown. 


The Northern New York Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Association will hold its 
Spring meeting at the Forestry Building of the Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., Saturday, April 26. The meeting 
will be called to order at 10 a. m. by the president, John H. 
Brougham, headquarters Onondaga hotel. There will be a 
banquet at the hotel in the evening. 


Warren Parchment Settlement 


An order signed by Federal Judge Frederick H. Bryant 
approving the settlement of the Warren Parchment Co. with 
its creditors has been placed on file in federal court at Utica. 
The company paid 25 cents on the dollar to creditors with 
claims for $71,083. Other claims to the amount of $126,983 
were not approved. 

Claims approved included Dexter Sulphite Co., $7,669; 
Marcy-Buck Co. of Watertown, $2,304, and Northern New 
York Trust Co. of Watertown, $35,000. Claims not approved 
included Harmon Paper Co. of Brownville, $61,236; John J. 
Warren of Brownville, $41,232, and Jefferson County Na- 
tional Bank of Watertown, $15,000. 


The Algonquin Pulp & Paper Co., Inc., of Ogdensburg, has 
incorporated and filed the necessary papers with the depart- 
ment of state. Frank A. Augsbury and William E. West- 
brook of Ogdensburg are stockholders and directors. The 
third member of the board is Clarence S. Cook of Canton, 
Mr. Cook also being a stockholder. The company is author- 
ized to issue 150,000 shares at no par value. 


Mill’ Makes Production Record 


All records for kraft paper production at the Champion 
mill of the St. Regis Paper Co., Carthage, were recently 
broken when 65 tons of paper were turned out in a 24-hour 
period. The average run of kraft paper at the Champion 
mill is about 50 tons a day. Paper from this mill is used for 
the Taggart Bag Corp., which has plants at Oswego, Car- 
thage and Oakmount, Pa. The mills of the St. Regis Co. at 
Deferiet, Norwood, Norfolk and Raymondville are running 
on full time. 

Plans have been made by the St. Regis Paper Co. to bring 
into this country this summer 65,000 tons of wood pulp from 
Godbout in Lower Quebec. As soon as navigation opens, a 
great amount of wood for the northern group of mills of the 
St. Regis will be brought up the St. Regis and unloaded at 
the company’s docks at Waddington for distribution to the 
mills. The St. Regis also plans to plant about 5,000,000 
Norway spruce trees in Franklin county, it was recently an- 
nounced by J. Elmer Kieb, forester. 
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Why Expensive New Transmission 
Equipment? Read This i 


PAPER mill beaters often test severely the gripping 

and enduring qualities of belts. In the room partly 
shown above, the belts on ten beaters slipped so badly 
that the owners installed idlers. That was before they 
tried Rhoads Tannate Watershed Belting. Now with 
Tannate they use no idlers. Had they used Tannate at 
first they might have saved the wear idlers inflict on 
belts and the cost of the idler equipment. 

Before installing expensive transmission equipment 
let us show what Tannate can do for you. 

Besides their grip Tannate Belts have unusually long 
life. 

They are sold under our Service Guarantee which 
leaves you to be the judge of whether Tannate is profit- 
able as compared with other makes of belting. 

Let us supply you some Tannate Belts for trial. 
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Making Wood Pulp 


OOD is treated in the following 
manner for the production of 
pulp: the blocks or bolts of wood are 
subjected to the action of an alkaline 
solution; then the wood is cooked to 
remove oils and acids, and thereafter 


(Technical Developments 
in the Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 


The following abstracts are of the latest de- 
velopments found in the foreign press and the 
domestic and foreign patent offices. Photo- 
stats and translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 






Uniform Paper Weight 


HE various causes which are 
responsible for variation in the 
weight of paper per unit surface area 
are discussed and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the mechanism of the process 
of paper web formation is given as a 








it is washed with warm water in 
order to remove extraneous materials and to facilitate 
mechanical separation of the fibers; then the wood 
is ground. W. Brydges and S. C. Foster, Big Island, Va., 
assignors, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co., Inc. United States 
Patent No. 1,737,542, filed Jan. 18. 1919. 


Suction Press For Paper Making 


HE press roller has a large number of holes, as seen in 

the accompanying illustration. These holes are arranged 
in rows equally spaced circumferentially and with holes in the 
several rows equally spaced and relatively 
staggered with respect to the adjacent rows. 
The holes of each row slightly overlap the 
extent of the holes of adjacent rows, the 
holes being arranged in the several rows in 
such a manner that they are located at the <¢ 
axes of contiguous rhombs with their major 0526060 
axes parallel with the longitudinal extent of © + 
the roll and being relatively much greater 
than the minor axes. G. D. Kilberry, East Downingtown, Pa., 
assignor, Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, 
Pa. United States Patent No. 1,723,181, filed March 6, 1925. 
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The Bursting Sheet Coefficient as a Measure of 
Strength 


TTENTION is called to the fact that the bursting 

strength obtained in terms of pounds per square inch 
with the aid of the Mullen and other similar testing machines 
depends on the gram weight of the paper. The fact that the 
figures are often given in percentage presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the standards on which they are based. This knowl- 
edge is often lacking. 

It therefore appeared advisable to express the bursting 
strength of the paper in terms independent of the gram 
weight. The number of sheets of paper of the same surface 
area, which, placed one on top of the other, is sufficient to 
cause the lowest to burst, is taken as a basis of the defini- 
tion of bursting strength. It is only necessary to determine 
the weight of the paper surface under tension and to calcu- 
late the number of sheets which correspond to the bursting 
pressure which is exerted on the total surface under tension 
by the Mullen tester. Inasmuch as this number figures into 
the thousands, it was thought advisable to take 1,000 sheets 
- a unit and to call this coefficient the bursting sheet num- 

r. 

The formula which is used for the calculation of this co- 
efficient is developed. :It is as follows: BZ = 10,000 x k/g or 
BZ= 1708 x p/g. The factor (g) represents the weight in 
grams of one square centimeter of the paper. The factor 
(p) is the bursting strength in pounds per square inch, while 
the factor (k) is the bursting strength in kilograms per 
Square centimeter. The calculation of the bursting sheet 
coefficient is therefore very simple. Dr. G. Teschner and 
K. Pawletta, Technologie und Chemie der Papier und Zell- 
stoffindustrie, volume 26, pages 180-181. 





basis for the determination and 
definition of these causes. The importance of regulation of 
the flow of stock from the stuff chest is emphasized. A more 
or less general review of the patents issued on devices of 
this character is given. repre Set 

It has been developed that on the one hand change in the 
frictional conditions of 
a mixture of water and 
stock, as the fiber con- 
tent of the mixture 
varies is able to afford 
the sensitive impulse, 
and on the other hand 
that the regulated 
speed must automat- 
ically change with the 
strength of this im- 
pulse. These principles 
are used as a basis for 
the development of a 
new form of stock 
regulator. It is well- 
known that a mixture 
of stock and water 
does not mix further 
with added water like 
a salt solution, but a 
certain highly inten- 
sive agitation of both 
media is required to effect thorough mixing. In the new 
form of regulator, adequate provision is made to take care 
of this condition. The regulator responds promptly to the 
impulse given it, and this is an important prerequisite in 
obtaining perfect regulation of the stock-water mixture. 

The new type of regulator is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The stock flow in the direction of the arrow from 
the regulating vessel (B) to the mixer, fills the regulating 
vessel completely, rises in the leveling tube (G) to a certain 
degree and then runs off again through the outflow (E). The 
regulating vessel (B) is closed at the top by means of a 
membrane, which is stressed more or less strongly by the 
pressure that is applied to it. This stressing of the mem- 
brane which is manifested in its bending is transmitted by 
the spindle (St) to the lever (H), and the movement of this 
lever causes actuation of the regulating device. The pressure 
on the membrane is determined by the height of the stock 
level in the leveling tube above the membrane. On the other 
hand, the height is determined by the quantity of outflow 
and by the coefficient of friction of the stock in the outflow 
tube, which changes according to the fiber content of the 
stock. E. Born, Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, volume 
60, pages 1503-1510. 


Beater Operation and Beater Construction 


E capacity for work of a beater is dependent on the 
number of passages of stock between the bedplate and 
the beater roll within a unit of time and on the beating pres- 
sure used. The oblique position of the beater roll increases 
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CHEMIPULP PROCESS | 


TURNS DIGESTER WASTES INTO PROFITS 


Save coal...Save steam...Save acid...Save excessive screenings. The Chemipulp 
Process will help you... as it is helping many sulphite mills... actually paying for 
itself in a remarkably short time through savings and increased profits. 








The Chemipulp Process saves much of the heat usually wasted by avoiding the 
cooling of SOg gas and liquor relieved from the digesters. It utilizes the heat and 
pressure generated during cooking to increase the efficiency of the digester. It brings 
the acid into the digester under high initial temperature and pressure, shortening 
the cooking cycle and increasing the digester yield. Its better chip penetration 
results in more uniform, stronger pulp with a minimum of screenings. 


These are positive results, proven in actual practice. The complete story will be a 
revelation to you. You can have it, and all the information you want, without 
the slightest obligation. Write or wire. 
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the beating surface only to an inconsiderable degree. On the 
other hand, more complete filling of the spaces. between the 
beater knives and better movement of the stock from the 
outer wall to the midfeather of the beater take place. The 
size of the beating surface that passes through in a unit of 
time is required for determining the beating capacity and the 
consumption of power of a beater. The beating pressure 
per square centimeter and the concentration of this stock 
have a very important effect on the properties of the beaten 
stock. There is no circulation in a beater roll operating in 
water or in a diluted stock mixture and the consumption of 
power is high. The capacity of a beater depends on the 
quantity of stock that is delivered by the roll over the back- 
fall. The capacity of the roll for moving the stock is at a 
maximum at a certain speed of rotation of the roll, which 
speed is still too low for effective beating. Higher speeds 
are required in practical work and hence one must be satis- 
fied with smaller delivery of stock by the beater roll. The 
following conditions are important in determining the beat- 
ing capacity and the power consumption of a beater. The 
delivery of stock by the beater roll over the backfall and 
therewith the beating capacity of the beater increases as 
the width of the roll and the diameter of the roll also 
increase. This increase ceases however at great speeds of 
rotation of the roll. The consumption of power increases 
with increasing beating surface, beating pressure and speed 
of revolution of the beater roll. Important factors which 
affect the consumption of power are the ease with which 
the stock is moved about and the angular speed of the roll. 
A beater roll with great width and smaller diameter is 
preferred for increasing the beating surface and enhancing 
the beating capacity of the beater in addition to a large 
number of knives in the bedplate. A variable electric motor 
is ideal for driving a beater. Its favorable effect is noticed 
particularly in the first stages of beating (shortly after the 
beater is filled with stock), inasmuch as the circulation in 
the beater is still poor at this time. The circulation is im- 
proved by reducing the speed of rotation of the beater roll 
with the result that the efficiency of the beater is ‘mproved. 
G. M. Johansson, Papp. och traevaru-tidskr. foer Finland, 
volume 11, 576. 


Measuring the Temperature of Grindstones 


HIS is a very long article which is concerned with the 
determination of the temperature of the grindstone and 
its significance in the grinding operation. The temperature 





Figure 1 


of friction is considered as a complex problem which may 
be divided into two parts, namely, the influence of the fric- 
tion temperature on the grinding process, and the influence 
of the same on the grindstone. The author believes that the 





effect of friction temperature on the grindstone has not been 
sufficiently explained and this receives therefore his especial 
attention. 

A detailed investigation was accordingly carried out on 32 
separate stone injuries. Numerous figures are given. 
Thermo-elements were arranged in the stone according to 
Figure 1. There were 46 different points at which the tem- 
perature was measured. Considerable detail is given regard- 
ing the method used and the manner in which the connections 














y 


Fig. 2—Method of connecting thermo elements, showing 
special shaft 


were made and the temperatures read. The experimental 
results are described and discussed in great detail. Tables and 
charts are given. The temperature was also measured at the 
grinding surface as well as that of the stock in the grinder 
pit and behind the graindstone. The influence of the bearing 
friction temperature on the interior of the stone was also 
studied. 

Careful consideration of the experimental results showed 
that the thermal processes within the interior of the grind- 
stone could be observed with great accuracy. The following 
important conclusions were obtained. 

The water in the stone is forced outwardly towards the 
surface due to the centrifugal force generated during rota- 
tion of the stone and the heat is led away in this manner. 
This is manifested in a considerable cooling down of the 
interior of the stone. 

The heat of friction produced on the surface between the 
stone and the wood depends on the addition of water to the 
stone. The friction temperatures observed during the ex- 
periments varied from’ 66 to 120 degrees C. 

The heat that is produced by friction is carried away prin- 
cipally by the water that is added and also by the stock. 

The heat that is produced on the surface of the stone 
penetrates into the interior of the grindstone in spite of the 
centrifugal force which tends to act against this transmis- 
sion of heat, with the result that the outer sections of the 
stone are at a higher temperature than the inner parts. 

The iron reinforcement that is found in artificial grind- 
stone is heated up simultaneously with its surroundings. 

The heat produced by friction in the bearings has no effect 
on the interior of the stone. 

The heating effect is uniformly distributed over the sur- 
face of the stone at the beginning of the grinding process, 
but, as the load increases and as the pressure of the wood 
against the surface of the stone becomes greater, the edges 
of the stone which do not come into contact with the wood 
are less heated than the center of the grinding surface. Dr. 
F. Ruehlemann, Der Papier Fabrikant, volume 72, pages 
734 to 750. 


New Indirect Digestion Method 


HIS new indirect digestion, which has been discussed 

before and which is accompanied by forced circulation and 
simultaneous concentration of the digestion liquor, is com- 
pared in a new article with the direct digestion process car- 
ried either in a stationary or rotary digester. The new 
method gives a more uniform temperature and pressure 
curve. The time of digestion is the same in both cases. 
The duration of the pressure period is about thirty minutes 
less in the new method. The alkali consumption shows a 
slower and more regular decrease. The active alkali is 
mantained longer in concentrated form in the digestion 
liquor. The result of this is a more regular and relatively 
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For serving the flat boxes 
on cylinder machines 


HE heavy couch rolls, 
under which the felt and 
web of paper pass before 





Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps are furnished in 
standard sizes with capacities up to 5000 cu. ft. 
of air per min., at 10 inch vacuum. 


reaching the flat boxes, ex- 
tract a large percentage of 
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the flat boxes and so to the 
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more rapid dissolving of the incrustating impurities and 
hence a pulp of more uniform quality. The time of cooking 
can be reduced when the concentration of alkali in the diges- 
tion liquor is increased while the temperature of digestion 
remains the same. When the time of digestion is not short- 
ened, the temperature at which the operation is carried can 
be reduced instead, and the result is a better yield of pulp 
of higher quality. The final digestion liquor in the indirect 
process has a concentration of 22.5 to 24 degrees Be., while 
that in the direct digestion process has a concentration of 
14 to 16 degrees Be. The duration of the evaporation oper- 
ation is about two and one-half hours. 

The strongly concentrated liquor does not introduce the 
slightest difficulty as far as the removal of the digested 
product is concerned, this being contrary to what might be 
expected. The concentrated liquor remains more between 
the stock and has a lubricating action on the walls of the 
digester. The quality of the stock is considerably enhanced, 
and it is found that higher values of tearing length, elonga- 
tion, folding number, chlorine number and the like are ob- 
tained. The new method has done away with the necessity 
of using vacuum and high pressure evaporators in the mill. 
Heat balances have been determined on the new method. 
J. W. Brunn, Papir-Journalen, volume 17, pages 129ff. 


Pulp Working Apparatus 


HE beater is shown at (1). 

the beater through 
the outlet (4) into the 
receptacle seen in the 
figure. A pump (7) is 
connected with this re- 
ceptacle, the pulp being 
pumped through the up- tT hs wai 
take pipe (10), which is 
provided with a valve 
(9) located close to the 6 
pump. The pulp fiows 
into the apparatus (12), sp "| 
which is shown in sec- A" 2 ol 
tion view at (11) for x % = 
treatment. The treated => 
pulp is _ discharged Meiers a 
through the pipe (14) 
and through a system of 
pipes which are provided 
with various valves and which can return it to the beater if 
desired. J. D. Haskell, assignor, Dilts Machine Works, Inc., 
Fulton, N. Y. United States Patent No. 1,747,545, filed March 
2, 1929. 
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Pulp Strainer 


a pulp strainer, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, consists of a vat and screen plates. Means are 
Removable transverse 


same. 


provided for supporting the 








beams are provided for locking the screen plates in place. 
Lining and clamping bars are arranged along the interior 
faces of the vat walls and bear on the screen plates. Devices 





are secured to the vat walls provided with means for clamp- 
ing the beams and bars in place. Such devices consist of a 
casting with a screw threaded in it, and a block, slidably 
carried by the casing, and removably secured to the screw 
and casting which is provided with a projection with a 
clamping screw threaded in it bearing on the bars. W. G. E. 
Smith, Portland, Ore. United States Patent No. 1,747,684, 
filed March 19, 1928. 


Paper Coating Machine 


E coating pan (3) is provided with spaced partitions 
(6) so that coating compartments (5) are formed as well 





as an intermediate narrow compartment (4). The latter is 
provided with a drain opening in the bottom. Feed rollers 
(8) are arranged within the compartments and work in con- 
junction with a rotary coating brush (11), which comes in 
contact with the two feed rollers (8). A disc (10) is also 
mounted on the feed roller shaft to rotate within the narrow 
intermediary compartment (4). H. Nendorf and A. W. Cole, 
assignors, Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. United States 
Patent No. 1,746,551, filed Nov. 10, 1928. 


Rosin Sizing of Paper 


HE treatment of rosin in a kettle under pressure to pro- 

duce rosin soap is unnecessary, inasmuch as it is possi- 
ble to prepare a size containing thirty-five per cent free rosin 
and even as much as forty-five per cent in an open vessel. 
The author has found in his own experiments on rosin sizing 
that the carbon dioxide contained in the water has an impor- 
tant effect upon the process. In order to obtain the greatest 
possible subdivision of the rosin particles, the rosin must be 
precipitated in the milky state, or the rosin must first be at- 
tained in this state before precipitation with aluminum sul- 
phate. There is no question that carbon dioxide is the 
substance which most easily precipitates the rosin in the 
milky state. 

It has been shown that when three to four per cent of 
rosin is added to the beater trough which contains free car- 
bon dioxide, the greater part of the rosin is precipitated in 
a state in which it possesses the most active water-repel- 
lent properties, that is ina milky condition. When the rosin 
soap contains an excess of soda, then this is changed into 
sodium carbonate and becomes better able to form milky 
rosin by the action of acids or of acid salts, such as aluminum 
sulphate. Aluminum sulphate is formed when an excess of 
rosin soap is treated with aluminum sales. Aluminum resin- 
ate is insoluble in alcohol but soluble in ether. When the 
ether is evaporated, it remains behind in the form of a white, 
sandy powder, whose water-resistant properties are not 
strong. 

The manner in which the solution of alum is added to the 
beater trough has a certain influence on the sizing process. 
The more suddenly is the solution poured into the trough, the 
greater the probability that the aluminum resinate, which 
has been formed heretofore, will be destroyed; the more 
carefully the aluminum salt is uniformly distributed through- 
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Keep in mind— : 


Water well development has been 
the life work of the Layne organ- 
ization for over two generations. 
During this long period of time, 
we have tried and tested every 
conceivable type of pump and 
well — and by the process of elim- 
ination have evolved the most 
economical and dependable sys- 
tem possible to obtain for the 
paper industry. 





May we send you bulletins—no obligation 





14 Associate Companies Layne oe Bowler, Inc. 


to serve you. MEMPHIS TENN. 








Grid All-Cast Radiation 


A new principle in Unit Heater design. 
Great strength in all its features combined with light weight. 





Compact — Efficient — Non-corrosive. 

Suitable for high or low pressures. 

Equally applicable to heating or cooling problems. 
Designed for Steam — Water — Brine — Ammonia. 

Used not only for Unit Heaters and Coolers, but also for 


Blast Radiation 
Direct Radiation 
Concealed Radiation 





Built in a variety of sizes. 


A Product of the D. J. Murray Mf ;. Co. 





Wausau, Wis. Fully tested and guaranteed. 
The Unit Heater & Cooler Company 
Home Office and Plant First National Bank Bldg. Salmon Tower Bldg. 


Wausau, Wisconsin ’ Chicago, Illinois New York, N. Y. 
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out the trough, and the less the probability that the alumi- 
num resinate formed will be decomposed. 

The author is of the opinion that the paper mill can 
very well prepare rosin soap just as effectively and conven- 
iently as it is made by soap manufacturers. Dr. C. Wurster, 
Der Papierfabrikant, volume 72, pages 661-4. 


Controlling Moisture Content of Pulp 


HE stuff chest (1) has a discharge opening (7). Means 
are provided for adding water to the box through a pipe 
(10) which is controlled by suitable device and is connected 











with the water main. The controlling means consist of an air 
container which confines an unchanging body of air. This is 
shown at (14) and is open to the pulp at a point below its 
level in the stuff chest. The air pressure in this container 
(14) is transmitted by means of the pipe (25) which is con- 
trolled by the valve (27) to a regulating device (22) acting 
upon the membrane (23) to actuate the lever (28) which con- 
trols the water valve (12). G. E. Mayo, Potsdam, N. Y. United 
States Patent No. 1,726,749, filed Oct. 1, 1928. 


Automatic Measurement of Bleach Solution 


_ purpose of the invention is to distribute uniformly 
the bleach liquor over the stock that is to be bleached, 
and at the same time to maintain constant the ratio of 
the liquor used to the stock treated. This is attained by 
means of the arrangement which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The bleach solution is added directly to the 
stock before it enters the carrying pipe (B") in the inflow 
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funnel (b*) of the sluice (B). The movement of the liquor is 
accomplished by means of the compressed air injector (E) 
and the flow passes through the pipe (e*). The effective mix- 
ture and fine distribution of the particles of stock in the air 
current in the carrier pipe effects extremely regular distri- 
bution of the bleach liquor over the particles of stock, while 
the construction of the device that is used to move the liquor 
in the form of an air current injector makes possible the ac- 
curate mensuration of the quantity of liquid added. 

This is done in simplest manner in connection with the 
ratio of the substances added by taking the current of air 
through the pipe (e*) directly from the compressed air line 





" tion (c) serves for the 


(A) of the stock transportation installation. Every increase 
of the pressure in the carrier pipe (A), which is required for 
supplying greater quantities of materials, is manifested 
also in the jet nozzles and due to the stronger suction effect 
the quantity of liquor is adjusted to the change in the amount 
of material added. The injector sucks substance out of a 
container (C), in which the level of liquor is constantly main- 
tained at a like height by means of a float valve. 

The quantity of liquid sucked in is accurately controlled by 
means of a regulating valve (d’) in the suction line (D), 
while another valve (d*) makes possible the introduction of 
air into the suction line (D) and therewith affords additional 
regulation of the quantity of liquor. The air that is carried 
along is removed in the separator (e*). Inasmuch as the 
suction action of the injector is maintained unchanged at all 
times by the float valve, the quantity of the liquor delivered 
is dependent only on the current of air and hence on the quan- 
tity of air as well, which flows through the main pressure 
line (A). Any change in quantity of air which acts as a 
carrier of the stock brings about automatically a correspond- 
ing change in the quantity of liquid which is carried along. 
The quantity of liquid can be regulated with respect to the 
quantity of stock that is being bleached by means of the 
two valves (d") and (d*) in the suction line (D) of the injector 
(E). J. M. Voith, A. G. French Patent No. 658,975. 


Pulp Digester 


HE object of the invention is to construct the pulp: di- 

gester in such a manner that the digestion liquor is 
uniformly heated and uniformly distributed in the digester. 
Furthermore, the heating coil, which is covered with a per- 
forated plate, must not interfere with the complete removal 
of the materials from 
the digester. Steam is 
allowed to flow into 
the digester (a) 
through the steam in- 
lets (b). The connec- 








introduction of steam 
and also for the dis- 
tribution of the liquor 
over the contents of 
the digester. This pipe 
(c) can be _ provided 
with as many connect- 
ing pipes as desirable. 
The heating coil is 
shown at (d) and this 
coil is connected with 
(c) at the point (e). 
The heating coil is 
made in such form 
that, when the connec- 
tions at (e) and (h) are opened, it can be easily introduced or 
removed trom the digester through the outlet (f). The 
condensate collects in the pipe (g) and (h) represents the 
connecting point between the steam coil (d) and the conden- 
sate pipe (g).. The condensate is removed from the digester 
through the outlet (i). 

The heating coils are placed within masonry sections (k) 
and (k’) and are covered with the aid of screen plates, per- 
forated plates or filter plates (1) made of metal or acidproof 
stone or also by means of solid plates (m). The liquor enters 
the heating coil at the point (0). The liquor, which has been 
heated in its passage through the heating coils, is returned 
to the digester through the openings (p). Any boiler scale 
which breaks off can be easily removed through the cover 
(s) which is easy to open. The liquor which has to be heated 
can be passed through the coils by means of a positive me- 
chanical device which assures its flow there through or its 
flow through the coils may be automatic. The right half of 
the illustration shows an arrangement for forced circulation 
of the liquor by means of a pump (q). When the pump is 
stopped the hot liquor will rise through the section (k') 
placed over the section (k) and will flow back into the di- 
gester through the perforated plates (1) and (p). Zellstofffa- 
brik Waldhof. Ger. Pat. No. 483,347, filed April 9, 1924. 
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Government without 
Paper 


HE Rosetta Stone, engraved by order of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, was an effective enough legal document in 
its day. For in 196 B. C., no generous supply of paper 
existed for the dissemination of government information. 
Despotic rule does not have much need for paper. 


Things have changed. Taxation without representation is 
out of fashion. Rule without consent of the governed has 
a hard road to travel. Information, prompt and detailed, 
is expected when government makes a move that affects 
the welfare of citizens. Paper makes this diffusion of 
official information possible. 


Hereditary domination of lives and property of subjects 
went suitably with proclamations cut in stone and baked 
in clay. Democracy and paper go hand in hand. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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New York, April 1, 1930. 
Tie market for paper is not active; it is, if anything, on 


the quiet side. It is reflecting the general business 

situation which, if not depressed, certainly has been and 
still is low. There are signs of improvement in paper busi- 
ness in some quarters but the increase in demand is spotty, 
and very gradual in its development. Consumers with rare 
exceptions are confining their purchases of paper to bare 
necessities; there is a readiness manifested on all sides to 
cover actual and direct requirements, but the practice of 
anticipating wants which brings joy to the paper producer 
and distributor is more or less in the discard for the 
present. 

Yet the paper market is better than it was until recently, 
and there seems plenty of cause for manufacturers and 
merchants to look for more improvement during the next 
several months, and a decidedly brisk market later in the 
year. Sentiment seems to be growing in the direction that 
the latter half of this year is going to be a period of excellent 
business in the United States. Matters appear to be shaping 
toward this eventuality already in certain quarters. There 
is, for instance, a larger movement of some classes of mer- 
chandise, spring retail business is mounting, the stock market 
seems to be coming back strong, and statistics covering a 


good many industries are working into a more favorable . 


position. Paper manufacturers and dealers themselves in a 
great many cases are predicting banner business; none seems 
willing to pin his predictions down to any definite date or 
approximate date, but the feeling is that better market con- 
ditions, broader business and more profitable prices are ahead. 


The probabilities are that the present movement of all 
kinds of paper is normal, or very close to it. Consumption 
is holding up well, everything considered, but the market 
lacks that comparatively small amount of demand which is 
necessary to differentiate between an active and a quiet sit- 
uation. Buyers are cagey, and are cutting down their orders 
just sufficiently to eliminate the little extra call for supplies 
which would give the market an entirely different complex- 
ion from that which now exists. As a matter of fact, it is 
not the volume of current business that causes paper manu- 
facturers to complain. Rather it is the condition obtaining 
in the market—the dearth of profit that is being realized in 
both the manufacturing and merchandising branches of the 
paper industry. Competition is so very keen and the desire 
for additional business is so great that producers and distrib- 
utors of paper—not all of them, of course, but a good many 
—are inclined to forget the matter of profit in their effort 
to corral more orders. Consequently, profit margins are being 
cut to the proverbial bone, and the industry as a whole is 
operating today at but slight remuneration to those laboring 
within it. 

Some fairly important price revisions have been registered 
during the last few weeks. Kraft wrapping paper has been 
reduced again; that is, southern kraft. Boxboard quo- 
tations have been raised slightly in the East. Some manu- 
facturers of fine papers have changed their prices, upward 
and downward. There appears to be a more or less general 
jockeying of quotations in an evident hope of weaning more 
business out of the consumer and away from the competitor. 

Latest issued statistics are fairly favorable. Substantially 
more paper was produced in the United States in January 
than in December, the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion’s monthly summary placing the January output of all 
grades at 583,655 net tons, contrasted with 502,061 tons pro- 
duced in December, representing an increase of 16 per cent 
for identical mills. Shipments of paper from mills during Jan- 
uary aggregated 577,983 tons, compared with 495,893 ton in the 


preceding month, and stocks at mills at the end of January 
totaled 259,729 tons, against 254,494 tons a month earlier. The 
January production of uncoated book paper showed a gain 
of 15 per cent over the output in the same month last year, 
while writing paper production was 7 per cent larger, hang- 
ing paper 3 per cent, tissue 2 per cent, and newsprint one 
per cent. The total mill stocks of paper at the end of January 
were 3 per cent smaller than at the same time a year ago. 

Production of newsprint in the United States in February 
amounted to 112,394 tons, and shipments from mills were 
110,714 tons, against 124,851 tons produced and 124,262 tons 
shipped in January, while production in Canada was 189,- 
154 tons and shipments 178,691 tons, contrasted with 206,- 
305 tons produced and 202,008 tons shipped in January, mak- 
ing a combined total for the two countries of 301,548 tons 
produced and 289,405 tpns shipped in February, compared with 
a production of 331,156 tons and shipments of 326,270 tons in 
January, according to the monthly summary of the News 
Print Service Bureau. During February, 21,098 tons of news- 
print were made in Newfoundland and 1,648 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 324,294 tons. 

A feature in the newsprint statistics is that the United 
States production in the first two months of the current year 
showed an increase over the same period of 1929, whereas 
the Canadian output registered a decline. This is the first 
time in some years that this has occurred. The Canadian 
mills produced 5,763 tons less in the first two months of this 
year than in the similar time last year, which was a decrease 
of one per cent, while the U. S. mills produced 9,779 tons or 
4 per cent more in the first two months of 1929. During 
February, the Canadian newsprint mills operated at 69 per 
cent of their rated capacity, the U. S. mills at 86.2 per cent, 
and the Newfoundland mills at 95.4 per cent. Stocks of 
newsprint at Canadian mills at the end of February were 
39,598 tons, and at U. S. mills 20,552 tons, making a combined 
total of 60,150 tons, which was equivalent to 3.6 days’ aver- 
age production. 

Production of paperboard in the United States in January 
reached a total of 226,910 tons, compared with 186,683 tons 
in the preceding month, and 248,290 tons in the corresponding 
month last year, according to the monthly statistical summary 
of the board industry compiled by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. New orders received by mills in January called for 
226,824 tons of board, against 174,717 tons in December; ship- 
ments of board were 228,988 tons in January, constrasted with 
182,204 tons in the preceding month, and stocks of board at 
mills at the end of January aggregated 62,685 tons, against 
65,178 tons a month previously. 4 


Newsprint is moving into consuming channels in a consist- 
ently steady manner, and consumption has shown some in- 
crease recently. No further talk is heard anent a change 
in the contract price basis, but in some parts of the trade the 
belief prevails that the subject will come up again at the 
middle of the year. Book paper is in fair demand, though 
principally on contracts, and quoted rates are maintained. 
Prices of kraft are down to where southern kraft is reported 
selling at as low as 3.75 cents a pound delivered eastern con- 
suming points, representing a sharp decline from the market 
level obtaining only several months ago. Tissue paper is in 
routine call, with quotations none too steady. Fine papers 
are favored with fair demand, and while the high grades 
are holding their own in price, the low and medium lines 
are rather on the soft side quotably. Mills in the East have 
boosted quotations on board to $35 a ton delivered New York 
for plain chip and $37.50 for news board, and are reported 
adhering quite firmly to these figures. 
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WHEN IT COMES to 
“Delivering the Goods” 





Diamond Liquid Chlorine service is complete. 
Here at the Diamond Alkali Plant at Painesville, 
Ohio is a large centrally located plant assuring 
an ample supply of this invaluable chemical to 
users large and small the country over—here is 
available a complete array of steel delivery con- 
tainers in various sizes and capacities to assure 
prompt and satisfactory deliveries of Diamond 
Quality Liquid Chlorine in any quantity. 


We shall be glad to quote you on your require- 
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Papermaking Rags 


It might well be stated that there is something of a divided 
condition in the papermaking rag market at the present 
time. The high grades of rags and some of the medium qual- 
ities are in fairly good demand, whereas the low grades and 
more especially those rags used by roofing paper manu- 
facturers are in a distinctly quiet market position. Con- 
sumers in general are buying in a guarded manner; seldom 
are orders placed for other than urgently needed supplies, 
and dealers say that even when they make offerings to mills 
at prices which are admitted to be attractive to the buyer, 
manufacturers refuse to take on the stock unless having 
actual and direct need of it. 

Another factor making for restricted purchases is the 
season. With Spring here and with it an expected increase 
in collections of rags all over the country, consumers are 
holding aloof as buyers except to cover definite requirements. 
On the other hand, dealers lay much stress on what they 
claim is a bullish market factor in this connection—that 
available supplies are light, and particularly of those grades 
which are in principal call at present. The labor condition 
has been such this winter that sorting operations have been 
appreciably curtailed in most rag plants; this does not mean 
that there has been any scarcity of labor but that workers 
in rag establishments have refused to work unless receiving 
certain minimum wages, which dealers assert that in most 
instances are too high for them to pay in view of the prices 
that are obtainable in the market for graded rags. The result 
is that a good many workers have forsaken the rag industry 
for other avenues of livelihood, and there seems little doubt 
that less sorting of rags has been done during the past winter 
than in a long while, so that most dealers today have limited 
stock of sorted rags on hand. 

Importations also have fallen away recently, due in part 
to a lack of important demand from mills in this country, and 
in part to the relatively high prices quoted by exporters in 
Europe. Signs are that European paper mills are consuming 
rags on a fairly large scale, with the result that fewer rags 
are available for export to the United States; also the market 
prices ruling abroad are in frequent cases above a parity 
with values here, which in turn is shutting out considerable 
supply from the United States because dealers in the Euro- 
pean countries can get better prices in sales locally. Never- 
theless, consumers of papermaking rags are encountering no 
difficulty getting all the supply of almost any grade that they 
want, and indications are that should their needs expand 
they could bring out additional quantities from both domestic 
and foreign sources were they to bid but slightly higher 
prices. 

Old white and blue cottons are moving at a steady pace, and 
at fully maintained rates. No. 1 repacked whites of New 
York City origin are bringing 5.50 to 6 cents a pound f.o.b. 
that city, No. 2 repacked whites 2.75 to 3 cents, and repacked 
thirds and blues 2.50 to 2.75 cents, and well above these 
figures is being paid by paper mills for extra desirable pack- 
ing of such rags. Prices of roofing rags have eased to where 
felt paper mills are reported purchasing No. 1 domestic roof- 
ing stock at 1.80 cents to slightly higher f.o.b. New York. 
No. 2 domestic at 1.20 to 1.30 cents, and imported dark col- 
ored cottons at 1.40 cents ex dock American Atlantic ports. 

New No. 1 white shirt cuttings are in fair demand and 
sales at 8.50 cents a pound at shipping points have been re- 
corded, while new unbleached muslin cuttings are moving into 
consuming channels in comparatively good amounts at a price 
basis of around 10.25 cents, as are fancy shirt cuttings at 
5.75 to 6 cents, bleached canton flannels at 9.25 cents, O. D. 
khaki cuttings at 6 to 6.25 cents, and No. 1 washables at 5 











cents. New linen cuttings are being absorbed steadily but mill 
buyers are generally bidding a little lower than they were 
and are declining to buy except at their own figures. Foreign 
rags in general are quiet with the exception of some of the 
higher grades which are moving to paper mills in spotty 
fashion. 

Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York are as follows: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 


White shirt: cuttings; Mo. 2... 5. i ceed oon cis 8.25— 8.75 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2.................. 6.50— 7.00 
Py MG GNIS 5g on 6 hn 58 cd Rees eben 5.75— 6.00 
po > Sn eee eee on ee 5.00— 5.25 
Unbleached muslins ................00+ee005 10.00—10.50 
Wee BNE ki occ c ce on oe inp 0d sas ee 8.00— 8.50 
Qvevell: cubtinee, Whee - 0606s casi siemens <oeeus 7.25— 7.25 
SE a is ae cca s Wests cet at es ae 4.75— 5.00 
Canton flannels, bleached ..............2..... 9.00— 9.50 
Canton flannels, unbleached .................. 7.75— 8.00 
Shoe cuttings, bleached .............02-e0e0- 7.50— 7.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached .................. 6.50— 6.75 
RRL oo v.cicce ccs 00's so nGs Oe tite ce. Gee 7.25— 7.50 
SN SP eee a. MT = 6.00— 6.25 
SECS -RRREE CUCEIRS nw... etic ceveseeees 5.00— 5.25 
Ce CU bas occwhsucwstdnben esses 3.25— 3.50 
CORRS CUOUEIIED. 2505-00 0.08 ded creda) ceoese 3.00— 3.25 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign ................ 14.00-—15.00 
BE DE SI 6 tc cccdcccesmausicks\ Gans 4.00— 4.50 
Old stock— 
Wend, Fah S, WORE se bo 6 85 6h ben Ake 5.50— 6.50 
se rt orem 2.75— 3.00 
pi | Ra rare ea ere ee ee 2.00— 2.25 
Wee, Ee UIE nos wk 5 Sas She bee we sake 1.75— 2.00 
EGP: GUIUNNES ie ss oSdin's «Sco cures GSR Uk cee beans 5.00— 5.25 
Thirds aiid blaes, rough 6... ccivecccccccccces 1.80— 2.00 
Thirds and blues, repacked .................. 2.50— 2.75 
Se SS aig 5 Seah vis SL ins KES aes Hess 4.10— 4.25 
Re ee ere nd Saw ee parce 4.25— 4.50 
Wiee, ep thoes thine iin. 5 disc 6 osinsinc oka dg ho den 2.50— 2.75 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) ............. 1.80— 1.90 
PR SEG I ok 055 Bu bee 0s ee vkeanuebuenes 1.20— 1.30 
Linsey garments, foreign ................... 1.75— 1.85 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................ 1.40— 1.50 
ey I I Fi, ode cine wine sda schoo 4.00— 4.50 
ET er ae ere ae 4.50— 5.00 
Wied -Seendens, Gere: eis viene cess liven s ove eer 8.00— 9.00 
Light prints, extra, foreign .................. 2.50— 2.75 


Rope and Bagging 


Neither old rope or scrap bagging is being bought in im- 
portant volume by paper manufacturers. There is, of course, 
a certain amount of business passing in these materials, but 
demand is of routine character and scope and is having no 
influence of a strengthening nature on market values. As a 
matter of fact, most of the price changes noted recently have 
been in a downward direction, and the undertone continue 
soft. : 

Consumers are covering their wants in No. 1 old manila 
rope on a price level of around 4.25 cents a pound f.o.b. 
shipping points, and ex dock New York on foreign rope. 
There is scarcely any difference in prices of imported or 
domestic old rope, and sellers seemingly exceed buyers in the 
market at present. Strings also are in slack demand, and 
mixed strings are fetching only about 90 cents to $1 per 
hundred pounds at shipping points. 

No. 1 scrap bagging is in some call, and papermakers are 
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STRENGTH 


CABBLE WIRES are noted for their strength 


and long service under the hardest usage. Long runs or 








short runs, at high speed or low speed, make no difference 
to Cabble Wires. They are called Superior because they are 
made of the very finest phosphor bronze or brass. The wires 
are smooth and of even mesh and do not groove the suction 


boxes. 


THE WM. CABBLE EXCELSIOR WIRE MFG. CO. 
74-88 AINSLIE STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


















REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
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granting about 1.55 cents a pound at dealers’ points for good 
packing, whereas roofing bagging is something of a drug on 
the market and is reported available down around 1.15 cents 
a pound at shipping points. Gunny bagging is steady to firm, 
and apparently in restricted available supply, this being due 
to curtailment among cotton mills and the resultant un- 
wrapping of fewer bales of cotton. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York. quotations 


follow: 
New York and Chicago 


ee | Se ers ere eres 1.60— 1.70 
i 2 SED 5 5 nc ciccdaesebwssceawes 1.55— 1.65 
NS EP eee er eer re 1.55— 1.65 
OEE IOC CTT OR ET 1.05— 1.15 
nT cron os saa shad wokaeh ane a 1.65— 1.75 
SI SE oo do b as cba bw mee to owaw hors 1.55— 1.65 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign .................. 4.00— 4.25 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic ................ 4.25— 4.50 
ED sod Xenia nas Che RM PERERA 8 wos ees 6 1.75— 2.00 
i 0 ass ae RECS EMRE oH aes eden s .90— 1.00 
Old Paper 


The high grades of old paper are moving freely into con- 
suming mill channels and are bringing steady prices, with a 
little uptrend noted in some classes of material, but low 
qualities remain in the doldrums and are selling at prices 
which cannot mean other than severe losses to dealers who 
gather, sort and pack the stock for mill consumption. Soft 
white shavings are fetching up around 2.70 cents a pound 
f.o.b. shipping points for No. 1 packing, and as high as 2.90 
cents is being paid by mills for extra quality material. Hard 
white shavings appear in somewhat better demand, and are 
quoted on a price range of 2.60 to 3 cents a pound at dealers’ 
points, depending on the packing. No. 1 heavy book stock is 
steady in demand and price at around 1.30 cents per pound 
f.o.b. shipping points, No. 1 old kraft is bringing 1.50 cents 
and higher, white blank news cuttings are firm at around 
1.75 cents, and the ordinary run of ledger stock is selling at 
1.05 to 1.15 cents with as much as 1.60 cents paid for choice 
packing for particular mill use. 

Folded news is being sold in the East at 35 to 40 cents per 
hundred pounds f.o.b. New York, and No. 1 mixed paper at 
15 to 20 cents New York, but above these figures is generally 
demanded in the Middle West and in most other cities. 

The following are quotations named by dealers f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, some of which are strictly nominal: 


New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1.................+. 2.60— 3.00 
Hard white shavings, No. 2.................- 2.40— 2.60 
SSSR rere ee 2.50— 2.90 
ES iis cid cious skeen nbs enn .90— 1.10 
EM is taes Sak Co seccticvcece es 1.25— 1.35 
EN, BOD i oc onc Steve a ass be bees .95— 1.10 
NE oo eae os aa a wh op émeton asker 1.05— 1.60 
GSI vic BG ate tc cub ae bed wh Cenk aie Pues 1.50— 1.65 
EE CN on a's 6 ovo 08.6 GKES Ca ee Hes 2.15— 2.30 
i as 65 seine nek sd 666 (Reo e SO 1.70— 1.80 
ES ES is, oe od ema cio xe u.ece saber 55— .65 
NE es ok wk anise cae .30— .35 
eS Ss ata ene bene 35— .55 
Sulphite mill wrappings ...................-. 50— .60 
Old corrugated box cuttings ................ .40— .50 
New corrugated box cuttings ................ 60— .70 
EE ER pc ico ac boc ke vec sbegeees 15— .40 
NN I a Ee Pee Tee ae oe (Nominal) 


Pulpwood 


The pulpwood market is showing moderate activity and 
very little change of consequence. Contractors are absorb- 
ing supplies in a consistent way, and there is said to be a 
fair transient demand. Quoted rates remain on essentially 
unaltered levels, and while steady in tone, display no definite 
trend. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Consumers are engaging in limited buying of mechanical 
pulp, other than on contracts. The transient demand, in 











We offer 
FASTUSOL COLORS 


for the COLORING of PAPER 
wherever Fastness to Light and 
Non-two-sidedness are essential 


We carry in stock a FULL LINE of 
COLORS for 
BEATER DYEING and 
SURFACE COLORING 


The services of our technical staff are at 
your disposal. Visitors to our laboratory 
are welcome. 


Your inquiries are invited—and ask for new 
color ca 
GDCNo. 49 
“Dyestuffs tor Coloring Paper” 


Headquarters 
230 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco 


Factories at Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 








PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


oaTClwaeS 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 
and other 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Plants at 
EASTON, PA. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
ALBANY, NY MARRERO, LA. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 











LIQUID CHLORINE 


Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb. Cylinders -Ton Containers 











Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Standard Bleaching Powder 
Natrona Porous Alum 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cut your cost of Production 
Improve your Quality 
Increase your Profits 

P by 


The use of Efficient Equipment 
for 
1. Woodpreparing 
2. Acidmaking 
3. Cooking 
4. Screening 
5. Dewatering 
6. Drying 


We cover the whole field 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sole Representatives 


For: Paper Machinery, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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F.W. ROBERTS\MFG.CO_INC. 
LOCKPORT N‘Y. U. S.A. 


F.W.ROBERTS MEG!CO. 
on C4napaA*irp.6 


NIAGARA FALLS ‘ONT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER & PULP MILL SPECIALTIES 























Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 99%% 


Exas GurSuLPHUR (0. 


7SE.45"™ Street New York City 
Mines: Gulf a ulf. Texas 
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Blow Pit and Vomit Stack at Marathon Paper Company Mill. 


N2 TANK is too large and none too small for our 
tank-making equipment and stocks. We cater 
to the needs of paper industry. Blow Pits, Vomit 
Stacks, Stock Tanks, Acid Storage Tanks, Stuff 
Chests, Agitators, etc. See our Condensed Catalog 
in Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog. Ask us about our 
Glazed Tile Tanks. 
Tank Builders Since 1867 


KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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fact, is said to have diminished to a marked degree, and as 
it is this which makes for a quiet or an active market in 
groundwood, the situation as it now exists smacks of dull- 
ness. The statistical position nevertheless appears fairly 
firm, and prices as quoted are undergoing little or no change 
but are holding rather stationary on the slightly reduced 
levels established a few weeks ago. 

Canadian producers are asking between $26 and $30 per 
ton f.o.b. pulp mills for prime groundwood, depending on 
the air dry test and the freight to consuming centers, and 
domestic groundwood is on a price level of around $30 a ton 
at shipping points. Scandinavian groundwood is quoted at 
about $33 per net ton for dry and $31 for moist pulp ex dock 
American Atlantic ports. 

During January, production of groundwood in the United 
States reached 92,701 tons, as compared -with 82,240 tons 
produced by identical mills in the preceding month, according 
to the American Paper and Pulp Association. Mill stocks at 
the end of January aggregated 42,709 tons, against 43,932 
tons a month earlier. 


Chemical Pulp 


There is not-a great deal of demand currently for domestic 
chemical wood pulp, according to reports, and prices are 
rather on the soft side. Consumers appear to be getting 
along with their contract commitments in a manner relieving 
them of the necessity of making additional purchases, and 
the market is anything but active. In fact, some selling 
pressure is being exerted in some producing quarters, and 
this, as usually is the case, is not helpful to ruling prices. 

Bleached sulphite is quoted at as low as 3.25 cents a pound 
and up to 4.75 cents, depending on the pulp involved, its 
location and other market circumstances. It is said that 
Pacific Coast manufacturers are selling their bleached sul- 
phite at even less than 3.25 cents ex dock Atlantic seaboard. 
No. 1 domestic kraft pulp is quoted up around 2.75 cents f.o.b. 
pulp mills, yet seuthern kraft pulp is reported available at 
2 cents and less in the South, sales at $48 a ton delivered 
consuming mills having been noted. Unbleached sulphite is 
relatively steady in price at 2.75 cents to slightly higher per 
pound f.o.b. producing plants for book grade, and 2.50 cents 
for newsprint quality. 

Chemical pulp production in the United States in January 
amounted to 133,551 net tons, compared with 120,345 tons 
produced in December, according to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association’s report for identical mills. Mill stocks at 
the end of January were 21,494 tons, contrasted with 22,- 
050 tons a month previously. 


Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 


ORGRG: GUNIOD: fio. 6i do cncecds csoaeecccssves 3.25-4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite .....................-. 2.65—2.90 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade) 2.50—2.75 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book .............. 2.75—3.00 
Soda pulp, bleached (delivered) ............... 3.35-3.60 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ..................-- 3.00—3.25 
CI cig chad 66 « APE CR SES 6 a ceeds 2.40—2.85 
OO Ee ee, 8 1.60-1.85 
Chemicals 


The movement of paper and pulpmaking chemicals is mostly 
routine, and quoted prices are registering little change. 
Bleaching powder is on a price basis of 2 to 2.35 cents a 
pound f.o.b. works for bleach in large drums. Casein ranges 
from 14 to about 15.50 cents a pound, with duty paid on the 
imported product, and soda ash is adhering to its quotable 
level of 1.32% cents per pound packed in bags f.o.b. works. 
Brimstone is quoted at $18 per ton at mines for large ton- 
nages on contract, and at $20 for smaller lots. 


Average quotations are as follows: 


NL PY CIES oo occ es iccdeetwesien 3.50 — 3.75 
ee PE Mg o'a S os sso ws ovis eases x 3.75 — 4.00 
8 Re ee ere 3.75 — 4.00 
Bleaching powder .........0.0sccceccceees 2.00 — 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ............. 18.00 -20.00 
Po kos Ca 0G ce cg 0's co as 14.00 -—15.50 


Caustic soda, spot delivery ................ 











SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 


Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit 
cars. 





Write for Prices 
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IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 
COLLAPSING REEL 


One of several designs used by Paper Manu- 
facturers and converters. We design and 
manufacture Toilet Winders, Napkin Folders, 
Embossing Machines, Multi-Colored Printing 
Equipment, Crepe Machines, Package Presses 
and other equipment for the Paper Converter 
and manufacturer. Write for catalogue. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
* Chicago Office: 574 Wrigley Bldg. 
Manufacturers and Designers of Special Machinery 




















“The world owes a living only to the 
man who earns it, hence a lot of people 


are getting head over heels in debt.” 


If by the quality of our product and the service we 
give you, we do not earn the right to ask for your 
business, we have no right to expect it. 
fine quality of our 


KVP PAPERS 


we feel gives us this right. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 
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CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 
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HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
ES ons é cao 6 ask uch aes bS Seine 44 cikb éRaeoe 15-40 
I NEY 0's bale a Kita cuiaho Gp vied ss ss tase tee is 9-30 
EE os Cicie bGbd Gh vadheon dh oe cee ademas. Gn 15—40 
EN 5 26c'Gi-a 6.0:c-xdie Vee Ce eeaocekeeet paws 8-30 
Ledger— 
an 5 A eee peas wiaeheae 16—40 
I Ns6s chbckcuhvn bees eco se evap eds 10-30 
ES Py Pee Pe ey ae 10-30 
NUE. 6.050008 urs Vh-0'k 0.4 kyo 2 Gs ows diwidee hoes EEO 15—40 
Bond— 
ES va, on 56 haere aN eee Seah ae Soa beet he AD 16—40 
. ..«'. nk'S i kagwione NG MORE -baed508 dae el 8-30 
I MD vawicn, os hc Phas od Sade eb oes 6c UR oP sed 8-30 
Me Seo oey’ sha eeiewk bbe oe tn van saec us ee 15—40 
Book— 
TERR RAL i ae Sear OPS: 5.75— 8.00 
SS EE ica. nawk dsidhenslemakeiae 6 badaad 5.50— 8.00 
I bean on ctw ga ead ae oskne heeawsie 5.50— 8.00 
SE a ee eee 7.50—12.00 
PE Us Be <cavcewsteeGterecctevesees 7.50—12.00 
Newsprint— 
Rolls, contract, per ton, delivered New York.. 62.00— 
Rolls, transient, per ton, delivered New York.. 62.00— 
Sheets, per ton, delivered New York ........ 67.00— 
Side runs, per ton, delivered New York ...... 47.00—52.00 
Cover stock— 
EY MOE. sig cae sBaltsvectens Seues —10.25 
i CC Uns. cs cn edeasn beacuse —10.15 
Tissue— 
eh a I. he 5 Ie oss wsieidb vig baise'e-e .75— .90 
i: I Sl chk ae apacains a Kus -75— .90 
Se ER, IE oss vn ues hate ic bas cccse -75— .80 
EE GE needed sc ag esau sep sak + oltes Basen .95—1.10 
Wrapping— 
I a6 Sonn 64 hace wed bw baienl ae deena 6.00—6.50 
ES a0 uo kG tn baie a 400 du doe Cee eas 4.00—5.00 
CCMA 6. «5 4 ces udev ds. saesewad tans 3.75—4.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
EE ss oda s-nba veskecded decal hence 40.00—45.00 
CE Getin came yh 6400s be vée Wen dd cater tewed 50.00—55.00 
I No ok ge aks ok esde cupacsebane aes 35.00—37.50 
WN es os dec akasassleveeeee 50.00—55.00 
OE: WN. vac peanese teeeadae 45.00—50.00 
EE sn 056d 0s 'b6 v SA CORES aR OG 65.00—70.00 
Chemicals 
(Continued from page 167) 
China clay, domestic washed .............. 8.00 -13.00 
CRO, GUN... viscisiuls occ duwbeece 15.00 -21.00 
RN EE calles Cadicd « Gabe os <gabbiae os TEM, = 200 
Satin white ......... DL sn clin «6 eine oth 0’ 2.00 — 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags) ......... 1.32%- 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags ............. ee 
OEE, 5S. cbs < 60 od Hades See 16.00 -—18.00 





The Whitaker Paper Co., Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed agent in that territory for Brown’s Linen Ledger, the 
permanent record paper made by the L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Adams, Mass. 
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Paper Import Cases Abandoned 


In a recent statement by the Import Committee of the 
Paper Industry details were given of cases of classifications 
of imported papers abandoned by importers after they had 
been taken to the Customs Court. Among the cases abandoned 
were the following: 

Thirty importations to a single concern, much of which was 
for a religious publication, in which paper with over 30 per 
cent sulphite, some 40 pounds in weight, and some super- 
calendered, was claimed to be standard newsprint, duty free, 
but which was classified for duty at % cent per pound and 10 
per cent as printing paper. 

Eight importations weighing 38 to 60 pounds, some all 
sulphite paper, claimed to be duty free as standard newsprint, 
classified for duty as printing paper. 

Twelve shipments of India bible paper claimed to be duty 
free as standard newsprint, classified for duty at 4 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent as bible paper. 

Forty-six. importations of paper claimed to be standard, 
but classified for duty as printing paper; among these cases 
were six shipments of paper with 45 to 70 per cent sulphite, 
and four weighing from 95 to 115 pounds per ream, the 
others being paper differing in various characteristics from 
the standard newsprint paper it was claimed to be. 

Fifty-seven importations of envelopes, writing paper and 
papeterie held by customs officials to be subject to 10 per 
cent additional duty as decorated writing paper. 





Vegetable Parchment Sausage Casings Subject to 
Duty 


The United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
has decided a test case which involves an important develop- 
ment in the meat packing industry. Foreign manufacturers 
developed a vegetable-parchment covering for link sausages, 
and endeavored to import these so-called sausage casings free 
of duty under the tariff provision that sausage casings are 
duty free. The United States Customs Court held that these 
parchment casings were not sausage casings in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, which considers such casings to be 
animal in origin. The importers appealed to the higher court 
and the Government has again been sustained. Under this 
ruling, instead of being duty free, these parchment casings 
are dutiable at 5 cents per pound and 20 per cent as articles 
composed in chief value of vegetable parchment paper. 








Import Committee Makes Report 


The import Committee of the American Paper Industry 
issued, in March, to its subscribers a special report showing 
that during the last two weeks of February importers 
abandoned cases involving 180 separate importations of paper. 
In his letter to the paper mills, Warren B. Bullock, manager 
of the committee, declared that never since the Import Com- 
mittee was formed five years ago had there been such a 
sweeping abandonment by importers of cases which they had 
carried to the Customs Courts as during February. 

The wholesale abandonment of cases was the result of recent 
decisions by Customs Court settling questions as to classi- 
fications of various imported papers. Without the knowledge 
of the amount of the various shipments, which customs 
officials are not allowed to disclose, the money value of these 
cases could not be even estimated. 








C. Brigham Allen, Jr. has been appointed district sales 
representative of the Philadelphia office of the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of 
alternating and direct current motors. 
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The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


‘Dealers in 
Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 
Palps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J, ROGERS COMPANY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 

E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LTD., Hull, Canada 
CANADIAN KRAFT LIMITED, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
Howard Smith P: Mills, Montreal, Quebec. 

EASTERN AGENTS of 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Port Huron, Mich. 











J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 
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WORWAY 


KOOS 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 





“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 











“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 














Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 












































